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The comic head 


When you meet a friend the first thing you look at is his face. 
You say, “You look fine” or “You look sick” or “You look sad” 
“You look happy.” You recognize Joe or Bill or Mary by the 


or 
eyes or nose or ears or hair. The good Lord is an expert at put- 
ting people together so you can identify them easily. Each of us 
has different features — even twins are not really identical — and, 
in addition, each of us has a definite and individual personality. 
As an observer and recorder of the human race, you must have 
an awareness not only of the surface differences between people 
but also of what makes them tick. In general, you must become 
a psychologist. A good understanding of the emotional differ- 
ences between people will help you to create cartoon characters 
that will react properly to any set of circumstances and leave no 
doubt in the reader's mind as to the type of people they are. 

From now on we want you to start thinking like a cartoonist. 
Stop looking at your friends as Joe, Bill or Mary. Instead, think 
of them as Joe, the big-mouthed showoff; Bill, the little mouse; 
and Mary, the girl that’s afraid of her husband, kids and the 
family goldfish. Open your eyes and see the people around you. 
Watch and study their actions and reactions. The painter hires 
models to pose for him, but you, as a cartoonist, want no planned 
poses. You want your models to act naturally against a natural 
background. So wherever you are, at work, at play or at the 
supermarket, keep your eyes and your mind open — your eyes to 
study the physical differences and your mind to gain an under: 
standing of your subjects’ personalities. 

Because the face and head are the most expressive parts of the 
figure, we naturally take them up first. The method we use to 
draw them may appear simple, but please remember that every 
head or face, from the simple exaggerated cartoon head to the 
very realistic head of the illustration and adventure-strip type, 
built upon the same basic principles. All heads are shaped 
somewhat like a balloon and have two eyes, two ears, one nose 
and one mouth. In the pure comic or highly stylized type, these 
features may be exaggerated or even placed in extreme positions 
in relation to each other, but the basic principles of head con- 
struction are still the same as those used to draw the realistic 
type. Page 10 illustrates this basic relationship of all cartoon 
heads. Study it carefully and note how each of the different men 
has made use of the same basic principles and features to create 
his own individual characters. 

In starting to draw the cartoon head, think of it as being like 
a child’s balloon — something that has thickness as well as height 
and width. The photo of the balloon on the opposite page will 
demonstrate what we mean. The balloon has depth —a third 
dimension. If you let yourself think of it as a flat circle, you will 
end up with a lot of characters drawn without any feeling of 
solidity. Remember that the head is a sphere and, when the fea- 
tures are placed on its surface properly, they will give the effect 
of being drawn on a curve rather than a flat plane. 

Get in the habit of dashing your balloons off freely. Let your 
pencil go around the balloon shape three or four times. Don't 


wy to make a perfect single-line balloon or oval, or draw the 
balloon with a compass. Do them freehand. The pencil work is 
only a guide upon which you will construct the cartoon head. If 
itisa little lopsided or bumps out on the side, don’t worry about 
it. Sometimes these irregularities will suggest an entirely new 
type of character to you. Also, when drawing the balloon oui 
line, do not get in the habit of bearing down too heavily with 
your pencil. In later lessons, to finish your cartoons, you will go 
over their outlines in ink; if your penciling is too dark, it will 
be almost impossible to erase after inking. 

The important thing to remember when drawing any cartoon 
is to keep it simple. The simple, direct approach of cartooning 
has an instantaneous effect upon an audience, Because of its 
directness and clarity, the cartoon has become well established 
in every field of visual communication, including television and 
advertising. Keep in mind the importance of the simple, direct 
approach when you draw the cartoon heads for this lesson. Strive 
constantly to capture, in as few and as simple lines as possible, 
the personality and feeling of the character you are drawing. 
Avoid overdrawing or shading, particularly in the cartoon face. 
Remember that too many fine lines, instead of strengthening an 
expression, will often kill it. Make simplicity your watchword. 

Many times throughout your Course we will remind you of 
the importance of practice. We particularly stress it here because 
the cartoon head is so basic. By practice we do not mean that 
you are to spend only ten or fifteen minutes a day at your 
studies. We mean that you should draw every chance you get. 

Form right now the habit of carrying a sketch pad with you 
wherever you go. Sketch pads come in all sizes, and there is a 
small size that will fit in a coat pocket or a handbag. Every time 
you see an interesting face, jot it down in a quick sketch. Don’t 
stiffen up and make work of it or worry about producing a 
clean, finished pencil drawing. You are interested in capturing 
a character or an expression, and a fast sketch will often do that 
better than a painstaking drawing. If you are all alone in the 
dentist’s waiting room and there are no models present, just draw 
faces from memory. The important point is to keep drawing. 

Learning to draw cartoons is a serious business. Fortunatel 
however, there is just as much pleasure in it as there is work. 
Cartooning has often been called “the happy art,” and drawing 
comic heads is one of the happiest parts of it. So grab a pencil 
and start swinging them in. Don’t expect every head you draw 
to be a masterpiece — but do expect them to get better as you 
give them more time and thought — and, above all, have fun 
drawing them! 

For this first lesson, all the materials you need are some soft 
pencils (2B or 3B), some 814 x 11-inch Bond typing paper, and 
an Artgum or kneaded rubber eraser, and you are ready to go 
to work. Remember, when buying supplies, that a good crafts- 
man likes to use good tools. Luckily for the cartoonist, pencils 
are inexpensive. When one gets too short for comfort, throw it 
away or give it to the ladies’ bridge club. 
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Drawing the balloon head 


Before beginning to draw cartoon heads, you must learn to draw 
the balloon shape freely and quickly. Never use a compass. To 

form your balloon, swing the pencil around several times on the <= 
paper. The freely drawn balloon will be only a guide for the \ 
general shape of the head, so make it light — you can strengthen 

the outline later. Practice drawing balloons about the size shown _// \ 
here, because most of your work as a cartoonist will call for 
heads this size or smaller. 

After you have gotten the hang of drawing the balloons and 
can dash them off easily, you are ready to swing the two guide 
lines in. Sketch these lines as though they go completely around 
the balloon. This will give the head a solid, three-dimensional 
quality and keep you from drawing flat, pancake-type faces. rel psp’ eel: paelvelse Nose Kets, biel, eee 
Then start drawing in the eyes, nose, mouth and ears, following 
the principles demonstrated here. 


‘Center line 
ee Ah PE See as 
eye line / H . distance from 
i ee) ; center line 
Front “5 i 
view f Note and mouth 


‘on center line 


Sa 


1 Draw the balloon shape 2 Add the guide lines 3 Locate the features (eyebrows, hair, 


wrinkles, etc.) — firm up outline 


Eye clote to edge 
of balloon 


1 
‘ Nose extends out 
' from balloon 
Dotted line in center a 
af balloon ees lo- 1 
cate ear 
3/4 Front view The center line indicates the direction the head faces. The more 


the head turns to the side, the more the center line curves. 


from the balloon 


Eor at rear of head 


1 Center line curves as head 2 Eyes located in proper ree 3 Nose on center line—side If the head faces in the opposite di- 
turns from dead center lation to center line of nose shows will be cury- 


By varying the amount of curve to the center line, the head can be made to turn to any 
desired position. Note how the ear moves toward the center as the head turns to the side 
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Turning the head 


Eye and most 
of nose 
disoppeor 
behind bulge 
of cheek 


Center line at 
back of head 
‘comes into view 
‘5 head turns 


Chin concealed 
by neck 


Backs of both ears 
‘come into view 


Looking up and down 


Hairline disap- 
pears when head 
is tipped back 

@ 


Top of head 
comes into 
view 


Chin is 


= 
Nose projects 
higher 


as face drops 
forward 


Underpart of 
nose is seen 


The curve of the eye line indicates whether the head is tipped back, level or tilted forward. 


Angles 


By combining the curved eye line with a 
curved center line, the head can be drawn 
to face in any direction and at whatever 
angle you wish. Establish these guide lines 
first and you should have little trouble lo- 
cating the features properly no matter at 
which angle the head is tilted or turned. 


Looking down- 
ward and to 


the right 
Ina straight-on front o 


view the guide lines — 
vertical and horizon- 
tal —are straight Looking upward 


ome os endo ea 


Looking upward and to 
the right 


Looking back 
‘and upward 


Looking down- 
ward and to 
the left 
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Center line follows 
the contours of 
the balloon 


Center line runs 
over top of head 


Changing the shape of the balloon 


or center part of 
the hair 


If everyone had his or her hair shaved off, you would see that 
there is as much variety in the human head as there is in the 
tops of a range of mountains. Human heads come in almost 
every shape, from a lima bean to a toy top — and so do cartoon 
heads. The round balloon head is only the beginning. 

Imagine that you are grasping a toy balloon in your hands. 
Now squeeze it hard. The balloon changes its shape but it still 
keeps its three dimensions. The same thing must be true of the 
different-shaped cartoon heads you draw. Regardless of the 
form, your center line must follow the curve of that form. If it 
does, you can place the features correctly in relation to the 
center line and maintain the three-dimensional effect. 


Changing the shape of the basic balloon head is the key to cre- 
ating many different cartoon types. As you see here, just a couple 
of varied shapes can be the start of a whole cast of interesting 
characters — Milquetoasts and mugs, debutantes and dowagers, 
seadogs and swamis. 


Simple solid black for 
dark h 


Eye line high for 
low-browed, 
heavy-jawed 
character 


Varying the location of the features 


While the eye line is usually halfway between the top of the 
head and the chin, interesting cartoon characters of many differ- 
ent types can be created by raising or lowering this line. Even 
with balloons of the same shape a shift in the eye line can be 
the start of a new character. Keep in mind, however, that since 
the features are evenly balanced on each side of the center line, 
this line serves as a fixed guide for locating them. 


Eye line low ¥ 
for big-dome 
professor type 


fis ‘No matter where the eye 


\ line is placed or at what 
‘angle it is drawn, it 


# should serve as a guide 
a for locating the ear 
: Xd» 
/ Se 
Draw the eye line lower than halfway og 
‘on the heads of cute gals and kids ss 


Hair on the head and face 


In the simple cartoon head, hair makes the head male or female. 
When it comes to hair, anything goes — from the last precious 
few of the almost bald gent to the weird result of milady’s latest 
visit to the beauty parlor. Every successful cartoon character has 
its own distinctive hairdo. Hair is important stuff. 


Too many scattered high- 


lights break up the form When drawing bait; ahyaysibe, 


aware of the balloon outline. Be 
sure the hair extends beyond the 
basic form 


Hats go around the head 


Express the form of the hair simply, Don’t try to draw every strand 
with a few shaping strokes 


Drow the 
line low 


Sketch in the balloon shope and add 
the guide lines to show the direction the 
head faces and the degree it filts up or 
down. Then lightly indicate the location 
of the features. From this point on, the 
details you add and the facial expression 
you give her will determine her type 


Si 


” 


Hairdo tips 


Corrying the center line 
around and behind the 
head will help you draw 
«@ partially visible hairdo 
correctly in 3/4 front 
views of the head. Note 
that the base of the pony 
tail stems from this 
center line .. . the bun 
is centered on it 


open } 
and pleasant smile create a 


Girls’ heads 


Girls’ heads are constructed the same way as any others, but 
they will appear cuter and more glamorous if the eye line is 
drawn lower than halfway. Remember to keep the outlines of 
the face smooth and simple and give emphasis to hair, eyes, and 
lips. Later in the Course, girls will be treated in greater detail. 
For now, this page will give you a good basic start. Girls add up 


Pres to more than half of the human race. Learn to draw them well! 


Dark heir and eyes, straight 
nose and full lips create the 
‘exotic type. Beauty patch, flower 
in hair, ete., add a sultry effect 


Don’t be afraid to exaggerate 
eyes and lips. But keep the 
nose relatively small 


imple blonde hair, wide 


turned-up nose 


i el 
piso one. Bangs, pigtails and simplified 
‘eyes ond mouth make her a 
member of the younger set 
Vary the head shape for different types 
Not this 


Heart shape for 
sweet young thing 


Pear shape for the 
gal who ought to diet 


Flattened 
balloon for 
simple 
animated 
cartoon 
heads 
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The eyes and mouth 
make the expression 


Pleased—Mouth curves Amused—Mouth partly Hilarious—Mouth wide, 
upward open and corners raised eyes half closed 


Facial expression 


If a cartoon character is to be animated and interesting 
to the reader, it must express exactly the right emotion. 
Later in the Course we will show you how the whole fig- 
ure can be used to express emotions, but, for now, we are 
concerned with the head and face. Joy, sorrow, anger, 
and other moods are shown chiefly in the face and you 
should learn all you can about how to draw them. 

A good way to begin is to study the faces of the people 
around you, and the difterent moods they express. Also, (Oe spt is iy 
set up a mirror and study your own features as you regis. dowaverd "Ol apabrows raed raertnarie 
ter various emotions. See what happens to eyes, eyebrows, 
mouth corners, etc., and practice drawing what you see. 

A good cartoonist doesn’t just think of his character's 
expressions and emotions —he feels them. This is what 
gives his characters conviction. Watch even the most ex- 
perienced cartoonist at work and you wil] note that when 
he draws an unusual expression on the face of a char- 
acter, his own face unconsciously assumes that expression. 


i : ORO, 
# 


tt 


Pepin 


Displeased—Mouth Grim—Mouth a straight Angry—Eyes glaring, 
Head gestures corners turned down, line, eyes squinted teeth bared i2 


Give the facial expression more punch and drama by 
drawing the head in an attitude or gesture that matches 
the emotion expressed by the features. Again, stand in 
front of a mirror and try out some of the basic expres- 
sions. Note how naturally the head takes a position that 
corresponds to the expression. When you laugh, the head 
goes back. When you look dejected, it goes down. For 
nearly every facial expression there is a head gesture. 
Practice these gestures and apply them in your work. 


Alarmed—Heod recoils 
backward 


ligerent—Head 
thrust forward, jaw 
jutting out 


Hilarious—Head thrown back 


Dejected—Head droops 
—Head forward, 
mouth open 
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All cartoon characters are based on real people 


All cartoon heads, regardless of the style of drawing, are based 
on real people. To turn a real head into a cartoon head you 
must do two things: (1) Eliminate detail and (2) exaggerate 


outstanding characteristics. This enables you to express the feel: 
ings and personality of the character clearly and sharply. 


or adventure-type By simplifying the features—par- 
is column are closest ticularly the eyes and heir — the 
ive models. Sill, much heads can be cartooned in a 
been eliminated semi-realistic manner 


To show you what we mean, we had four cartoonists draw 
their interpretations of three models. Their drawings, ranging 
from the realistic to the highly stylized, appear below. Note 
that each man has created a unique and individual cartoon 
while expressing the type and personality of the model. 


With more exaggeration of the Even with extreme exaggeration 


outstanding features and further and stylizing, the heads in this 
simplification of outline, the char- column are still essentially the 
acters become pure cartoons same as those in the first column 


Practice drawing 
different types of heads 
Don’t be satisfied to perfect yourself in 
drawing just a few types of heads and 
then go on rey ce 


potential characters on this earth, so you 
should never be at a loss for a fresh 
model. Remember that “you learn to 
draw by drawing” 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 1 


To study and practice 


The purpose of this first lesson is to start you drawing the cartoon head in its 
simplest form, and to teach you how to place the features correctly. The method 
we give you for locating the features from all views is a sure-fire, time-tested 
way of creating funny faces. It is basic and it works. 


For practice, cover sheets of paper with balloon head shapes and swing those bal- 
loons in freely. Use the center and eye lines for locating the features. Strive 
for new combinations of features and draw the heads from different angles. Carry 
@ pencil and paper with you and have fun with them during odd moments. Keep your 
eyes open for people around you with unusual features. Using the balloon and 
guide lines, try to capture those features in their simplest form on your paper: 
the best cartoon heads are based on observation of real people. Don't copy the 
heads in the text for these assignments and don't just dash off six heads and rush 
them to the post office -- practice until you are sure you understand and can use 
the teaching in the lesson. When you feel you can draw heads upside-down and side- 
ways according to the rules, send your assignments along. 


Your work for this lesson will be criticized and graded on the basis of how well 
you have understood and used the method given for drawing the comic head. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On a piece of 8 1/2 x ll-inch bond typewriter paper, draw in pencil four heads 
about 2 inches high. Draw one each of the following views: 


1. Front view of the head of a man or girl 
2. Side view of a pretty girl 
3. Three-quarter front view of a woman's head 
tilted slightly forward so that it is looking down 
4. Three-quarter front view of a man's head tipped 
slightly back so that it is looking up 


Vary the expressions to suit yourself but make them as lively and animated 

as possible. Use the balloon with center and eye lines to help you draw them 
correctly and leave these lines in the drawing (do not erase!) so that we can 
see you understand their use. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On another piece of 8 1/2 x ll-inch bond typewriter paper, create 2 comic heads of men 
or women of any age and of various shapes, using the principles explained on page 6. 
Use your ingenuity and imagination, and be sure to let us see the center and eye lines 
as you did in Assignment 1. Before you make these drawings restudy page 6. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and 
student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number and Assignment Number. (You should do this with all the 
assignments you send in.) Mail to: 
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Westport, Connecticut 
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The basic cartoon figure 


The human figure is a wonderful structure, made to order for 
cartoonists. It consists of six basic parts — the head, the torso, 
two arms and two legs. As a cartoonist, you will not be held to 
the strict rules of anatomy. You may lengthen, shorten or other 
wise distort any part of the figure you please — if it will help you 
portray the character you are trying to create. 

Very few people have perfect figures, and it is by exaggerating 
the imperfections of the average figure that the cartoonist makes 
his figures funny. The man who lives next door to you probably 
gets up every morning and looks with pride at himself in the 
mirror. In his own eyes he is quite a hunk of man, but you see 
him as he really is, and would draw him in such a way that — if 
he saw the drawing — you would have to move out of the neigh- 
borhood or meet him out behind the garage. If he has a small 
potbelly and short arms, you would exaggerate these parts. He 
wouldn't like it, but the odds are that the rest of the neighbor- 
hood would recognize him in the drawing. 

So — going behind the physical appearance, you should cap- 
ture the subject’s personality in your drawing. A lazy person, 
for example, would not be shown standing erect with bulging 
muscles — he would be drawn stooped over in a wilted position. 
Nor would a sloppy woman sit on a stool in the same manner 
as a prim school teacher. This capturing of personality in your 
characters is very important — just how important you can prove 
to yourself by studying the work of successful cartoonists. 

For the same reasons that we reduced the comic head to a 
simple balloon in our Lesson 1, in this lesson we will reduce the 
human anatomy to a simple basic form figure. Because the basic 
form figure, like the balloon, has depth as well as width and 
height, it gives you a solid, three-dimensional form to build 
your cartoon characters on. It keeps them from being flat out- 
lines and enables you to create the illusion of figures that have 
real bulk and exist in space. 


In drawing the basic figure you must construct it solidly by 
“drawing through” to the other side. This means that you draw 
the figure as if it were transparent. Even though a shoulder or 
arm will be hidden by another part of the body in the finished 
drawing, you must be aware that they exist and, in the basic 
figure stage, draw them in their correct location. When all of 
the figure parts are accounted for by “drawing through” in the 
basic figure stage, the end result will be a figure that is convine- 
ing in structure and action. 

The wonderful usefulness of the basic form figure is best ex- 
plained by the examples on the facing page. Here three different 
cartoonists — each with a different style—have used the basic 
form to give their figures solidity and believable action. Each 
has used different proportions, depending upon his style, but 
each has used the same method of planning and constructing 
the figure. 

Because of the importance of the basic figure to your career 
as a cartoonist, we want you to devote, throughout your Course, 
a good portion of your practice time to the mastery of this 
method of figure drawing. It is a tool which will prove invalu- 
able to you. Once you have a good command of the basic figure, 
you can draw cartoon characters in any pose you can imagine — 
walking, running, jumping, squatting, climbing, or standing on 
their heads — and at the same time be sure that the figure will 
appear solid and convincing and the pose or gesture true to life. 
For this reason the study of the basic figure deserves every 
minute of your time that you can devote to it. 

For your practice work and for your assignments for this 
lesson, you will find the HB or B pencil best to work with. 
Strive for freedom with your pencil. Avoid tightening up and 
cramping your hand. Remember, the lines you sketch in freely 
as you “feel out” the form will many times give you a suggestion 
or an inspiration for a new and different type of character. 
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The basic form figure 


The basic form figure at the right demonstrates the all-important 
principle emphasized throughout this lesson — that the human 
body is made up of simple, solid forms. The basic form figure 
reduces the body to its essential masses. Every distracting ele- 
ment has been eliminated. Think of the form figure as if it were 
carved out of heavy wood — it is solid, three-dimensional. 

Now compare the form figure with the photograph of the liv- 
ing model to the left. Both are similar in basic construction. In 
both model and form figure, the neck, the arms and legs, and 
the rib cage are essentially modified cylinders, while the head is 


The drawing of the basic figure 
here is essentially @ diagram. The 
main purpose is to show you the 
solidity of the human figure and 
to encourage you to think of it al- 
ways in three-dimensional terms. 
We do not want you to copy 
the rather precise lines of the dic- 
‘gram when you make your own 
drawings. Just remember the i 
portance of thinking in solid 
forms. Later in the lesson you Z 
will be shown how the bosic form A 
figure is cartooned to create style d 
and action in male and female o_. 


Head 
(sphere or egg shape) 


Neck 
(cylinder) 


Rib cage 


Upper arm (cylinder) 


(eylinder) 


Pelvic form 
(spherical) 


Forearm 
(cylinder) 


(cylinder) 


a) 


fai 


basically a sphere or egg shape and the pelvis is spherical. 

It is extremely important in the beginning to view the body 
in terms of these simple, basic forms — to understand the essen- 
tial masses of the separate parts and place these in their proper 
relationship. In cartooning, you can exaggerate individual parts 
of the basic form figure to create humorous characters and to 
give action to the drawing. But regardless of your style of draw- 
ing or the exaggeration, you should adhere to the principles of 
three-dimensional form. With a solid form to build on, the 
adding of figure details and clothing is greatly simplified. 


Lower leg 
(cylinder) 


Bs G 


The torso 


The human torso is essentially 
two forms — rib cage and pelvis 
—joined together by a flexible 
spine which permits movement in 
all directions 


The upper torso is basically a 
cylinder like a drinking gloss. 
The lower form is more like a 
sphere cut in half. When the two 
forms tilt, the spine curves 


Center lines on both forms estab- 
lish the degree to which each 
form is turned away from dead 
center (just as the center line on 
head shows direction it faces) 


Openings for arms and legs are 
drawn diagonally across the 
forms to allow arms and legs to 
be attached at proper angle 


“Draw through” to locate arm 
and leg openings accurately 


In extreme bending actions, draw 
the forms overlapping one an- 
other, as the torso overlaps the 
pelvis in this figure 


The upper and lower arm 
are also modified cylin- 
ders. The chief difference 
between the arms and 
legs is that they bend in 
opposite directions 


Reduced to their basic forms, the 
upper and lower leg are both modi- 
fied cylinders about equal in length. 
Keep in mind the simple drinking 
glass form 
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Movements of rib-cage section of the torso - Ns 


an 


Rae 


< 


The flexible spine allows While the figure can bend Rib cage can twist side- It can bend to either side. 
the upper torso to bend backward, movement is ways to left or right in Try these movements your- 
forward to a consider- limited in average person relation to the pelvic form self or observe them in 
able degree others to understand them 


Movements of arm and leg o- 
arn ~. a 


Sideways motion of 
arm covers a complete 
arc. Similar leg mo- 
tion is more limited 


Broken lines show the 
possible backward 
movement of arm, for- 
ward movement of leg 


Here the broke! 
indicate the pi 
forward movement of 
arm and backward 
movement of leg. The 
knee, like the elbow, 
is a hinge joint, allow- 
ing the lower leg to 
bend backward only 


= 
ors 


The elbow joint is of 
the hinge type, allow- 
ing the forearm to 
bend forward only 


Hip and shoulder joints 
are of the ball-and- 
B socket type, allowing 
oa forward and back- 
ward as well as rota- 
ry motion 
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Foreshortening 


Sree 


When you view an object from one angle, you may see it at its full length. 
View it from a different angle, however, and it appears to become much 
shorter than it actually is. For instance, a cylinder held crosswise in front 
of you might have an actual length of twelve inches, but turn that same 
cylinder so that it points toward you and its over-all length appears greatly 
reduced. This is known as foreshortening. 

The careful use of foreshortening will help you give your figures a con- 
vincing feeling of three-dimensional form. Whether your figures are merely 
sitting or are engaged in some violent action, foreshortening will really make 
them seem to exist in depth. 


” 
an 
Here is a cylinder seen The same cylinder, 
ot its full length turned so one end 


comes into view, 
now seems only 
half as long 


ce } 
ee 
Here a figure is drawn so Seat this same figure with feet Here the forearms are full In this position the figure 
that each individual form is turned toward the viewer and length, but the upper arms, seems shorter since the torso 
seen at its actual length. Even the thighs and feet appear projecting toward you, seem is drawn in a greatly fore- 
the feet are turned sideways to become relatively short. short. The thighs come for- shortened pose, The lower 
so that their length is evident The other forms i ward at an angle, look short- legs, angled back, also are 


their original length 


Foreshortening plays an important 
part in expressing violent action, In- 
dividual forms overlap one another. 
They extend toward or away from 
the viewer. Very seldom do all ap- 
pear in their full length 


er than in standing figure decisively fore-shortened 


Don’t draw flat, uninter- 
esting figures. Here is the 
some kicking action but 
all the forms are drawn 
in their full length. This 
results in a figure that 
lacks three-dimensional 
form, convincing action 


action. This kicking figure 
is active because of the 
angles of the foreshort- 
ened arms and legs (int 
cated by the arrows) 


The basic forms in action 


Because the cylinder and sphere are three-dimensional forms, 

they work perfectly in helping you establish the action and di- 

rection of the individual parts of the figure and of the figure as 

a whole. Just as we used the center line in Lesson 1 to “turn” 

the comic head, we can use a center line on the torso to help us 
f turn the body in the proper direction. 

When you draw a figure, start by analyzing the action and de- 
termining in which direction the figure and its individual parts 
must go. Ask yourself: Do the upper arm, torso, and thigh come 
toward me? Do the upper arms extend away? To what degree? 
Once the direction is established in your mind, foreshortening 
is easy to arrive at by the use of the basic form of that part. 

In the early stages of your penciling, it is important to “draw 
through” even though certain parts of the figure will be hidden 
in the finished drawing. If the arm on the far side is behind the 
figure and only the hand shows beyond the edge of the figure it 
is essential that the whole arm be “drawn through,” as though 
al 4 the body were transparent. This will enable you to establish the 
——— ney 5 balance and solidity of the figure and make sure that every part 

: , of the body is in a natural position. “Drawing through” will also 
help you clothe the figure so that the garments will fall in nor- 
mal, believable folds—the way they would on a real, three- 
dimensional figure. 


The hoppy warrior doing his ceremonial 
dance is “hitting on all cylinders” os we 
can see by the sketch below 


Center line on head estab- 
lishes the direction it faces 


To emphasize the definitely solid 
form of the figure, we have 
drawn the individual forms of 
this Indian much more precisely 
than we would in making the 
average basic figure drawing. A 
sketchier, more casual handling, 
os illustrated on the following 
page, is better at this stage. 


Center line on torso forms establishes Turning the raised leg to @ fore- 
the direction and degree to which shortened position with the ankle 
they are turned ‘overlapping the moccasin gives more 
three-dimensional form than if the 
leg were drawn in the full-length 
view indicated by the dotted outline 
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Note that some of the 
forms come forward — 
others go back 


Differences in the direction and angle of the individual parts of 
the figure above can best be established by the use of the cylin- 
der forms. These differences go a long way toward creating in- 
teresting and convincing action 


Figures can assume some odd poses, but, 
no matter how unusual the action, you will 
find the basic figure method of construction 
invaluable in planning and drawing it 


See how the “drawing through” has been used in these figures 
to locate the body parts properly. Even though an arm or leg 
will be only partly visible in the finished inked drawing, it should 
be penciled in completely if you want it to look right 
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The finished figure 


Once you have determined the type of character and action, swing in the general 
form lightly. Hold the pencil as shown — using your arm or wrist rather than finger 


movement — and establish the action in a “stick figure” or gesture-action sketch 


Constructing the comic figure —step by step 


While there are many ways to construct cartoon figures, the 
step-by-step method demonstrated on these pages is, we feel, the 
best. It not only gives you a procedure for constructing solid 
three-dimensional figures, but it also helps you to think and feel. 
the character while you construct it. 

It is in the first stages of the drawing of any figure that the 
action must be determined. Any action involves the whole figure, 
not just individual parts of it. A standing figure cannot be 
changed into a running figure by giving a running action to the 
legs only. The result would be a stiff, unconvincing drawing. So 
be sure, when you start to draw any action, that you first think 


2. Sill holding the pencil as shown (especially it the figure is of fairly good size), 
indicate the action of arms, hands, legs, and feet more specifically. This will give 
you on accurate basis for building the solid forms in the next step 


( 
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it out carefully and then, from the very first sketch, show the 
action in the figure as a whole. 

Action and character are inseparable. As you think out the 
action of the character, you must also feel his emotional makeup 
and how it is reflected in the action. There is no substitute for 
knowing and understanding the kind and type of people you 
are drawing. Any cartoonist can draw a sloppy fat man, but the 
cartoonist who can make the reader feel the emotional sloppi 
ness of the character above and beyond the physical messiness 
of dress is the one who gets the jobs with the big fat pay checks. 


Draw in the solid forms. These help you give dimension to the loose shapes you 
sketched in “feeling out” your cartoon. At this stage you may find you have more 
il if you hold it as you would in writing 


control of the pe’ 


4 


Now thot the figure has been solidly constructed, you have a sound basis for draw- 
ing the clothing on it and developing your character. Keep in mind that the clothing 
should follow and reveal the solid figure underneath 
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Drawing the figure in action 
Hebe former ean i, Form in your mind as clear a picture as possible of any action 
} you wish to draw before you pencil in the preliminary action 
sketch. In a running action, for example, visualize the forward 
lean which suggests speed and the opposing twist of rib cage 
and hips which occurs (see arrows). The clearer the mental pic- 
ture, the easier it will be to put it down successfully on paper. 


“Emphasize opposing 
twist of shoulders and 
hips 


1 ' 

When you draw figures in a direct front 
view, make them more interesting by 
getting variety into the action of arms 
and legs. In Figure A the shape of the 
figure on one side of the center line 
differs considerably from that on the 
other. In Figure B the two halves of the 
figure are identical, creating a rather 
monotonous, repetitious effect 


Eyen in static standing poses the figure 
‘can be given interesting action. For in 
stance, when the weight of the figure is 
on one leg, the hip on that side tends 
to rise and the shoulder drops. The re- 
sulting opposite slant of shoulders and 
hips creates a feeling of animation 


No matter what type of clothing you intend to give your finished 
figure —tight or loose fitting, stylish garb or ragged hand-me- 
downs — you will find that the more accurately you construct the 
basic figure and its action in the second stage of your drawing, 
the easier it will be to drape the clothing on it correctly 


The emphasis in much of contemporary cartooning is on pattern 
or shape rather than solid three-dimensional form — but the same 
planning and procedure can be followed to create an active 
though stylized figure 
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Clothing tips 


The type of clothing you give your figures and the way it fits 
will play the final part in creating specific types and characters 
and making them look convincingly solid and three-dimensional. 
The suggestions listed below will prove helpful to you in giving 
your figures the professional touch. Always remember that cloth- 
ing should go around the figure — reveal the form underneath. 


Be careful to give the proper curvature to sleeve and trouser 
cuffs, bracelets, socks, etc. 


Pay attention to current styles of men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing. Unless there is a particular reason for doing so, don’t 
dress your characters in out-of-date duds 


When you pencil in hats, collars, belts, etc., draw them going 
completely around the figure. It will help give dimension to the 
figures and make the clothing itself look more convincing 


Any pattern or design on clothing should be carefully drawn to 
follow the contours of the figure underneath 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
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To study and practice 


This lesson is designed to let you in on the ground floor of how to draw active, solid, 
simple cartoon figures. You learn to set up their action and general proportions by 
using gesture-action sketches as a foundation for solidly drawn figures. Then, when 
you add simple clothing, your characters look right because you planned them that way. 


For practice, draw many simple figures in every conceivable pose. Check your method by 
referring often to the text. Have fun with these drawings. Make a point of creating 
actions in which some of the forms are foreshortened. 


Your grade on this lesson will be based on your understanding and use of the gesture- 
action figure shown on page 10 of the text, as well as on how you draw the basic and 
completed figures. There are three assignments for this lesson, and they are to be 
done in pencil only. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On a sheet of 8-1/2 x ll-inch bond typewriter paper, plot out two gesture-action sketches 
similar to those on page 10 of the text. These sketches should merely establish the size, 
general proportions and actions of the figures described below. Make these figures large 
on the paper -- about 5 inches from head to foot. 


A. Side view of a fat man walking hurriedly toward the left-hand side of the page. 


B. 3/4 front view of a man hanging by his hands from a tree branch. Try to make 
your sketch show that the man is hanging in midair, his weight supported by the 
arms as he clings to the branch. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


On a sheet of 8-1/2 x ll-inch bond typewriter paper and 
using the gesture-action sketch at the right as a guide, 
draw the basic form figure of a seated man about 5-1/2 
inches high. Your drawing should be similar to those on 
page 2 or at the top of page 6. The left arm supports 
the figure, which leans back slightly. Head and torso are 
twisted as he looks back over his shoulder with a puzzled 
or surprised expression. The right hand is raised to his 
head to emphasize this attitude of surprise. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


On a third sheet of 8-1/2 x 11-inch bond typewriter paper, draw a complete, clothed figure, 
using either of the two figures you drew for Assignment 1. Follow the procedure outlined 
on pages 10 and 11 of the text. This figure should be the same size as your gesture-action 
drawing in Assignment 1. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 3. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were submitting 
them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student number carefully 
in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower right corner, place the Lesson Number and 
Assignment Number, Mail to: 
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Inking the head and figure 


Up to this time you have been working in pencil only. Now it 
is time to start working and practicing with pen and ink. Nearly 
all newspaper and most magazine cartoons are drawn in ink, so 
as soon as possible you must learn to master those most useful 
and versatile tools — the pen and the brush. The great joy of 
inking with pen or brush is the clean effect you achieve. At first 
you will feel like throwing the bottle of ink through the window 
as you blot and scratch your way through page after page of ink- 
ing. But — your blots will pay off in experience, and you will be 
drawing nice clean lines even before you know it. In no other 
phase of cartooning does practice pay off so rapidly. 

Right from the start, work out a system for inking the figure. 
By system we mean the order of inking the individual parts that 
make up the figure. A system for inking has the great advantage 
of speed. If you were to ink the feet first, you would have to wait 
for them to dry before you could go on with the rest of the fig- 
ure. Also, by always inking the parts of a figure in the same order 
(preferably from top to bottom) you will find there is much less 
chance of forgetting to ink some part. 

You may be interested primarily in brush work, but you should 
also do these exercises in pen. If you master the pen, the brush 
will be no problem. Anything you can do with a pen you can 
do with a brush. 

Remember that for pen work you will need a smooth or high 
surface board or paper to draw on. Use a good black waterproof 
drawing ink and a Gillott 170 or comparative pen point, Never be 
careless about materials. It will show in your work. You wouldn’t Q 
want your dentist to use a carpenter’s auger on your teeth. Use 
the proper tools to get the proper effect. 


#170, best for all- 
cround practice 


Stub pen — 
chisel point 


Style by pen line 

You are asked in this lesson 
to practice with the Gillott 
pen #170, or a comparable 
point, because it is the easi- 
est of the flexible pens to 
use. Here are a number of 
‘examples done with different 
pens (and a brush) to show 
you different styles resulting 
from the use of different tools 


#290 pen with 
shading and 
texture 
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Holding and using the pen 


Faculty hands holding the pen 


Here are three of the most famous hands that have ever 
held a pen, The owners of these hands all agree that the 
only way you will get a pen to feel free and easy in 
the hand is by practice — and plenty of it. Every one 
of us has a different natural grip of his own and must 
discover it for himself as he draws. Notice that Milton 
Caniff is left-handed. He advises all fellow south-paws 
to start inking on the right hand side of their drawings 


Basic pen lines All examples are reproduced actual size. 


We have prepared the basic pen lines for you on this page. Prac- 
tice them to familiarize yourself with what you can do with a 
pen. Don’t be satisfied with drawing them just once or twice — —————— 
———— ———— 

do them as many times as you think necessary. In shading with 
a pen you must be right the first time; there is no going back and ————————F EESSS— 
fixing it. Nothing shows up quicker in a pen and ink drawing A ase 

Slowly drawn-Gillott 170 Increased pressure line— 


than a spot of crosshatching that has been gone over several Gilsnioen 
é ; Meanie d illo 
times in an attempt to correct it. Shading and tone with a pen 


must look fresh. The quickest way to kill that look is to try aE "| YY 
touching up the drawing after it has been finished. ———==> 
When practicing crosshatching and the other strokes shown, it —— 
is not necessary to use the pen illustrated. Try each of the squares —— 
é é et 
with several different pens; you never know what a pen can do ne ; 


until you try it. In doing crosshatching of any kind be sure that ; y 

pute = Curved lines-Gillott 170 More paper than ink- 
the first set of lines is dry before you cross them with the next. Gillott 170 
After a while, the sureness of each line will indicate that you ~~ 
know what you are doing — skill will snuggle up to you before 
you realize it! 


ieee: 
if 


einai 


psesiizis pan zt 
iH 
ii 


aese 


Pressure varies the thickness of pen lines 


_ eee COCO Cross hatch-Gillott 170 Triple cross hatch— 
r 4 s + 7 Gillott 170 


Light pressure Heavy Light Heavy Light 


In practicing, try all 
types of pens — when 
doing cross hatch, be 
sure first set of lines is 
dry before crossing them 
with the next set Short stroke-Drawing pen Wavering lines-stub pen Deep cross hatch- 
Speedball pen 
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Example of brush work by Milton Caniff 


Brush drawing 

The brush is a most versatile tool. It has become very popular 
in cartooning during the last ten or fifteen years, particularly in 
the field of magazine gag panel cartooning. Besides drawing with 
the brush, you will use it for filling in solid blacks and for apply- 
ing washes. When dipping your brush in the ink, always press 
it gently against the inside edge of the bottle neck to remove ex- 
cess ink. Before touching your brush to the paper try it first on 
a paper palette (a strip of paper thumbtacked to the top or side 
of your drawing board). Never let ink dry on the brush. Always 
wash it by rubbing the brush lightly and gently on a cake of 
soap, then rinse it in clear water when you are ready to put the 
brush away. 


Press lightly for this line 


eel 
EE 
—~uaw 
= 


A little harder to vary the line 


Press hard and you get the 
full width of the brush 

For practice, do the same 
examples as shown for pen. 
The brush works the same as 
the pen except that a broad- 
er effect is achieved 
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Inking the head 


jj a 
After the drawing is com- 1, Ink the features first 2. Complete the outlines and 3. When the ink is dry on 
plete in pencil, you are —they give the face details. Ink the hair and your completed drawing, 
ready to ink it in its expression and ore black accents last, since remove the pencil lines 
first in importance you may want to use a with soft eraser 


more flexible pen or a 
brush for these 


Inking the figure 


1. Ink in the face if, 2. Alter the head — ink the 3. When your outline is dry 
and head first upper body, arms and —and be sure it is— put 
hands. Then the legs— in the details and shad- 

feet last ing, if ony, and finally 


your solid blacks 


Qa. &-  SO_ 


a P 


Be sure your ink is dry before erasing 


Remember that you p And that you ink pencil lines: use art gum or other very 
ink from left to right from top to bottom soft eraser — so you won’t rub off any 
- unless you are P ink 


left-handed 
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Using the tools 


Al Capp uses a brush for 
Lil Abner's hair 


The pens and brushes may be identical, but the results of using ” t 
them are always different in this business. Different hands auto- 
matically put different pressures on parts of the lines. As you 
practice, you will find strokes that come easily and others that 
will take some thought on your part. Keep thinking: every good 
cartoonist agrees that there is always something new and exciting 
to be learned from his pen. Now is the time to start practicing 
and experimenting until the skill of using your tools comes nat- 
urally to your hand. It will — in time. 


Then a 290 for the 
rest of the face 


Don't try to work with 
too much ink on your pen 


Don't be afraid to switch 
tools for different parts of 
the same drawing 


Experiment with thick and thin lines. Think 
of shadows underneath and on the side 
away from the light—iry putting your 
pressure on those lines 


But when drawing a long 
line try to have enough 
ink to make it in one 
stroke 


Pressure here 


no one else can do your 
practicing for you! 


Some men leave white outlines on the sleeves, etc., 
of blacked-in figures. If the figure has a carefully drawn, 
expressive outline, leave out the thin whites. In news- 
paper reproduction they tend to fill in and mess things 
up. Keep it clear, simple and right 


Willard Mullin. and Rube 
Goldberg both used a 290 
pen for these figures — but 
there is no confusion about 
their finished products. Style 
makes the difference 


Practice pen lines every 
chance you get 
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Patterns on clothes 


Clothing patterns serve several purposes. They give “color” and a 
decorative quality to simple outline drawings and are especially 
useful where solid blacks might confuse the form and action of 
the figure. They also help give an illusion of solid, three-dimen- 


un) 


Vertical stripe 


Checkered Plaid 


Simple flat pattern with no regard for the direction of 
the leg. (Can be hand drawn or put in with Zip-a-tone 
sheets as described on page 26 of the Introduction) 


Here the stripe changes direction 
to show the direction of the leg 


Leg is straight — 
so are the stripes, 


Carefully pencil in the pat- Then ink it in 


fern where you want it 


Leg bends — so do the stripes 


sional form to otherwise flat-looking figures and reveal something 
about the character of your cartoon actors. For instance, a loud 
checkered pattern on a suit suggests a sporty character, a tweed 
pattern an English country gentleman, a plaid a Scotsman, etc. 


NY YAY NY 

WAS ABF 

AES: 

AGP Oy 

% 

ANSE Bw 

C2 0G od 
Brora 


\ 
BSAC) 


SO oe ore all fullerton 
6) in flat pattern 


Here the dots are full cir- 
cles in front but narrow to 
ellipses as they go around 
the form to give it a 
round, three-dimensional 
quality 


See how stripes can help to give rounded form to the 
sleeve and to show its direction. At left, the curve of the 
stripes indicates that the arm goes away from us—at 
right, that it comes toward us 


Polka dot 


Flowered 


Tweed 


finished 
blacks and pattern inked in 


Most cartoonists indicate The 
where they want solid blacks 
with on "X" while they are 
inking in the outline so they 
won't forget 


figure with 


White out smear with 
Chinese white, leaving 
the ink line 


Correcting mistakes on ink drawings 


Every cartoonist loves to stick his finger into a freshly inked line 
to see if the ink is dry. As this creates a mess out of the line, we 
must have some way to clean up the smeared line we should 
have known was wet all the time. 

As illustrated below, there are several good ways to clean up a 
messy line or spot of undesired ink. Regardless of the method 
used to correct an inked line, you should remember that your 
drawing is going to be reproduced. The camera will pick up any Orel cere Gantry Sth Aevlatleaeee bleas 
undesired marks left on the paper. Make a habit of developing odon'tdigiun surtece chen blotters: 
a neat, clean, repair job. movedite-ink Gheliine 

If the drawing is too badly smeared or splattered, it is usually 
better to tear it up and start over. 


Electric eraser — 
good, but 
expensive 


1 Ifitsa 2, Paste a piece of bond 3. Then re-draw the part 


real mess — paper over it—rubber covered, and ink it in 
\ cement is best for this again 
ae oe amg 


COME ON, JIM_ 
H@ THE PAIL 
ON THE HEAD! 


COME ON JI 


COME ON, JIM_ 
HIT THE NAIL 
ON THE HEAD! 


The same method applies 
to. mistakes in balloon 
lettering 


ON THE HEAD! 


These are good ways of correcting your mistakes. But — the best way is not to make them in the first place 


Grease 


Ets: oe TSS ne 


Things to remember when inking 


Be sure there is no grease or oil 
fon your hands when you pencil 
‘or you'll have trouble making 
the ink stick 


Be sure drawing is dry 
before you erase 


LZ, i Don't use a blotter to 


When inking lines that rush drying—it will gray 
cross let first set dry be- the ink 
fore inking cross lines 
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Dos && JIDon’ts 


ale was once a man who knew 

how to get: India ink out of rugs. Lattooing is 

y But he passed on~and took his painful, unless 

secret with him... done by an 
Ditto for pants expert... 

& shirts... 


crook !¢ ha ZW a 

S cad!-- ‘ 
4, BOUNDER!! A good pen. AY. yx 
sj point will bounce- “pfZ— 


once! ae 
it’s good practice 


to copy~~but 
don’t claim 
nes that 
it’s your own Tecan find my 
stuf¢ ¢ ATE! mg blind- 
i now... to CRE Tiged~~ x 


there’s 
one! 


é Is you're a gourmet. eee 
be the neat type... (> 


Neatness ‘(| Gl KRY Lad Om ‘Your working 

is important ee - your 
' aboratory “~ pu’ 

to males! a little aes 


into arranging 
your tools... / 


Editors frown 
on the“Finger- 
Painting” type 
of cartoon... 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 3 


To study and practice 


This lesson has been planned simply to start you on the right track in using the pen 
and brush. These are versatile tools -- there are so many possibilities for varia- 
tion of line and style that it would be impossible to list them all. Just like every 
other cartoonist, you'll have to start experimenting with pen and brush lines until 
you find the kinds of lines that suit you and your style. For practice, pencil and 
ink the simple figures and heads you learned to draw in Lessons 1 and 2. When it 
comes to inking over your pencil lines, don't tighten up. let your pen or brush 
swing freely: nothing looks so amateurish as a lot of unnecessary little multiple 
lines used where one bold line could do the job. Work for clean, simple expression 
with a minimum of details. Think as you ink. 


The figures in the assignment plates at the end of the lesson were chosen carefully 
for one purpose: to free you from any problems of drawing and composition so that 
you can concentrate on control of your ink lines. Don't tackle the plates until you 
are confident that you know what your tools will do. We've given you two sets of the 
plate drawings. Use one for final practice and the other for doing the assignment to 
mail in to the School. y 


Your grade on this lesson will depend on the degree of control of pen and brush that 
you show us in your work. 


The assignments you are to mail to the School for criticism 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On the page marked Assignment plate 1, working line for line directly on the plate, 
ink over the pencil drawings marked A and B. Use a flexible pen and follow the 
originals just as closely as you can for width and direction of the pen lines. For 
the larger areas of solid black you should use a brush. If you feel that you need 
more pencil guide lines (on the girl's sweater, for instance), put them in for your- 
self. Do it lightly, however: this is rather soft paper. If you spoil one plate 
-- well, that's why we included an extra. Send the best one to us for criticism. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On the page marked Assignment plate 2, using a brush and ink, copy the drawings line 
for line. As you work, be alert for thickness and thinness of the lines. Your 
pressure on the brush and the direction in which you draw the lines are very impor- 
tant here. Again, we have included an extra plate page for you. Send in the one on 
which you think you've done your best work. Our only concern at the moment is to see 
how well you demonstrate your control of the tools. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and 
student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 


Famous Artists Cartoon Course 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Details of the Comic Head 


In Lesson One you studied the simple comic head, drawing it 
from a toy balloon. Now you are ready to consider the comic 
head in a more detailed manner. Of course, the other parts of 
the body must fit in with the type of head you draw. But re- 
member that the observer's attention is first focused on the face 
and head. Hence, these parts are all-important. » ~ 

A mere exaggeration of features does not always convey char- 
acter. There must be mobility in the features and feeling that a 
human being is pictured by the lines representing the face, no 
matter how comic or grotesque the face may be. On the opposite 
page is shown the head of Apollo, conceded to be the most finely 
proportioned of the Greek gods. Surrounding Apollo are heads 
that are about as different in beauty and symmetry from him as 
possible. Yet these comic heads and faces are as alive as that of 
the perfect Apollo, and perhaps convey more character. More- 
over, they are not ugly in an unpleasant sense. A face can be 


interesting, homely comic, crazily proportioned, and not be ugly. 
Ugliness is something that should be avoided in cartooning. It 
takes experience to know what is grotesque without being ugly. 

The heads of the characters establish the mood of a cartoon. 
A well-known cartoonist who has several assistants to put in his 
inking and lettering never allows them to touch the heads. He 
knows that he must do them himself to keep the strip’s flavor. 

The faces in cartoons must have a vague familiarity as though 
you had met them before. You must feel like calling them Joe 
and Bill and Mabel and Jim. They are people — funny people — 
but living people. 

As you draw facial expressions, you will probably find your 
own face trying to match the face you are drawing. Don’t worry 
— this is normal for cartoonists. It may be highly amusing to 
your friends who catch you in the act — but if it helps you get 
the drawing right, go to it. 


A style develops 


There is no limit to the way you can combine the features or 
treat them in pen and ink or brush and ink. There are two basic 
reasons why one cartooonist’s work looks different from an- 
other’s. First, one cartoonist may draw eyes close together while 
the other draws them far apart. Or one may draw big noses and 
small chins while the other likes big chins and small smellers. 
These differences are easily spotted. But the main differences 
will be found in such little things as the thickness or thinness 
of line or smoothness or roughness of line. They may be hard to 
see, but they give each individual cartoonist what is called 
“style.” 

The beginner in cartooning usually worries because he hasn’t 
developed a style. Some beginners sit around worrying so much 


Give two men the same pen- 
cil drawing to ink and you 
get two different drawings 


Cartooning the head 


We cartoon heads by simplifying their out- 
lines and exaggerating those features which 
will best show the type we want to draw — 
handsome hero, villain, highbrow, lowbrow, 
etc. By exaggeration we mean making the 
features much larger or smaller than in real 
life. However, don't exaggerate the size of 
ALL the features or you'll end up merely with 
an unfunny oversized face. If, for instance, 
you wish to emphasize a large nose, make 
the eyes and/or the mouth small. Then, by 
contrast, the nose will seem even larger. By 
the same token, a big mouth will appear 
larger if the nose is small. To help get across 
your character's mood you can also exag- 
gerate his facial expression 


1 A normal face — regular 
features, but none of them 
particularly distinctive or 
outstanding 


4 Emphasize the brow, re- 
duce the skull foliage and 
add spectacles to create 


the studious type 


about style that they never have time to do the one thing that 
will give them what they want — actual drawing. If you practice 
and draw you can no more help developing a style than a baby 
duck can help swimming when it goes in the water. Drawing is 
like writing. Everyone who writes in long hand has a style — 
and the prisons are full of guys who tried to copy someone else’s. 
The way you hold the pen, the shape of your hand, even the 
way you think all influence what comes off the end of your pen 
with the ink. Of course you can help this style along as soon as 
you see it developing, but don’t try to force it. One of the easiest 
things for editors to spot is a forced style, and they don’t like it. 
Be yourself — it’s easier and the results will be better. 


Both heads drawn using pen 
for features and brush for 
hair, but there the similarity 


3 Carrying the exaggera- 
tion further —massiv 
low forehead, bull neck, 
heavy eyebrows — we 
make him a roughneck, 
Two-day growth of beard 
helps 


2 by emphasizing the mouth 
and chin and thickening 
the neck we make him 
more rugged, masculine— 
the adventure-strip hero 
type 


6 With further exaggeration 
we come up with a real 
low-comedy type 


S'Bxcagercte the) nose and 
simplify the outlines for a 
more comic character 
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Obviously | 
The head and neck a bad ‘un. 
If you balanced an ostrich egg on a tin can you'd have a good 
representation of the basic forms of the head and neck and their 
relationship to each other in their normal position. However, 
the head can assume many other attitudes: it can tilt forward, 
backward, or sideways as well as turn from side to side. 
Combine these actions with the appropriate facial expressions 
and you can reveal your characters’ feelings much more clearly 
and emphatically. A pugnacious expression, for example, be- 
comes even more pugnacious if the head juts forward belliger- 
ently. A startled or frightened expression is heightened by a 
backward thrust of head and neck. These and similar head ges- 
tures will give life and animation to your cartoon figures. 
When you're faced with a problem of expression, it’s a good 
idea to act out the situation or emotion in front of a mirror. 
Study the attitudes your head assumes with various facial expres- 
sions. It often helps to exaggerate these head gestures — but al- 
ways base your exaggeration on reality. 


oN 


Porward thrust sug- 
gests belligerence 


Head recoils to ex- 
press alarm or fear 


The head can turn only from side to side 
Remember the importance of the eyeline in showing 3 but by exaggerating the action we can 
the degree to which the head tips forward or back make him really do a double take 


Necks come in different 
sizes and shapes 


Long and thin 


Serawny 


Bull neck 


For a haughty, super- 
ious expression, tip 
head back and get 
her nose in the air 


Head turns to give an over- 
the-shoulder sidelong glance 
for “come hither” look 


Lower the head as well as the 
eyelids to suggest shyness Often the neck is con- 
cealed by rolls of fat 


Basic expressions 


Here you see a variety of features that express some of the hu- 
man emotions, Note that the ball-type nose has little to do with 
the expression. When showing “vanity,” the nose is turned up 
to emphasize the hauteur of the subject, but generally the nose 
has little to do with expression because it is immovable unless 
the whole head is turned. The eyes and the mouthiare keys to 
changing moods. Raised eyebrows, the frown (a line between 
the eyebrows), the droopy lids, the lowered eyebrows, the: up- 
right narrow circles with the eyeballs in the center, the closed 
eyes — all help you quickly get across the expression you want. 
The mouth — accented by cheek and lip lines — is an equally 
vital part of any expression. The teeth showing from one side; 
the round, open mouth, the laughing mouth with the raised 
corners, the puckered mouth with a suggestion of the lower lip; 
the lopsided mouth; the large mouth; the small mouth — all 
have their place in the great cycle of human emotions. Constant 
practice — and an occasional peek into your mirror — will bring 
you to a point where these devices will become automatic in 
your work. They will immediately come to your mind — and 
hence the tip of your pen or pencil — as soon as you want a 
character to show an emotion in your cartoon creation. 


Sorrow —A smile upside down — 
eyes closed and wrinkled for crying 


Ease — Eyes and mouth in neutral 
— that nice blank look that comes 
from having nothing on the mind 


Happiness — Up go the corners of 
the mouth 


Drowsiness — Eyes closed—mouth 
round and ready to snore 


Hilarity — Mouth curved up and 
open in a laugh. Eyes closed 


Anger — Eyebrows vee-ed down 
and teeth showing in a snarl 


Aggressiveness — Eyes frowning, 
mouth turned down—lower lip line 


makes it jut out Hate — Eyebrows heavy and frown- 


ing — teeth showing — the beast 
shows through in this one 


Mildness — Eyes neutral — almost 
a smile 
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Nonchalance — Eyes closed to the 
situation — mouth clamped shut in 
an almost-smile 


Vanity — Eyes closed — up goes 
the nose — mouth clamped shut on 


his own opinions Surprise — Eyebrows up — eyes 
popped open. Small, open mouth 
says “Ohl” 


Pain — Pain contorts forehead and 
eyebrows, Eyes closed and mouth 
ready to say “ouch!” 


Drunkenness — Drooping eyelids 
ond lopsided mouth show the well- 
known loss of muscular control 


Stupidity — Round eyes, slightly 
crossed — open-mouthed smile with 
tongue hanging out give us just one 
version of the cartoonists’ favorite 
expression 
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Innocence — High eyebrows — 
closed eyes with a small, shyly 
smiling mouth 


Love—Open eyes looking up show 
admiration, Some people in love 
smile 


Fright — Eyebrows up—mouth op- 
ened for screaming 


Flirtation —A wink and the lop- 
sided smile gives us the amorous 
leer 


Thirst — Forehead and brows con- 
torted — eyelids droop in ex. 
haustion. Tongue hangs out of open, 
panting mouth 
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Here is the simple dot eye 
in full circle by Willard 
Mullin 
The eye, although of complicated structure, is basically a ball set 
in a socket of the skull and covered by lids of definite thickness. 
In cartooning we can simplify it to a dot or a dot within a cir- 
cle (the dot representing the iris and pupil of the eyeball; the 
circle the eyelids which enclose it). By its placement within the 
circle the dot will show the direction of your character's gaze. 
The placement of the eyebrow in relation to the eye is impor- 
tant in getting the right expression, so study the suggestions be- 
low and do some real-life observation by making faces into a mir- 
ror until you are thoroughly familiar with the action of the eye 
in expressing different attitudes and emotions. 


Here Al Capp uses the dot 
with a half circle for Li'l 
Abner 


By using a simple dot eye you can make characters look... Or with a dot in a circle you can show... 


Determined Wistful A straightforward look Asidelong glance 


4. For a surprised stare raise 
the eyebrows and center the 
dots. Eyelashes suggest fem- 
inine character 


3. Sidelong glance with eye- 
brows down and furrows in 
brow gives o suspicious, skep- 
tical look 


1. A straight line half cover- 
ing the dots along with eye- 
brows pulled down results in 
a menacing glower 


Semicircles partially 
g the dots show 


a 
Fax 
i¢ 

4 
su, 


When drawing glamour 
gals, a more realistic ap- 
proach to drawing the 
eyes allows emphasis to 
be put on this attractive 
feature of female faces 


‘An upward gaze 


5. Curved lids covering dots 
give a look of concentration 
when eyebrows are lowered 


Fas 


In this comic face, Rube 
Goldberg uses the simple dot 
to get the character he 
wants 


An example of the simple 
dot eye as used by George 
Clark — note how much ex- 
pression he gets with it 


‘age 


A downward glimpse 


= 


> | 


In a normal expression 
about one fourth of the 
is covered by upper 


Emphasize eyelashes Note curve of lowered 
eyelid as it covers the un- 


derlying eyeball 


Showing the entire iris 
gives a staring, pop-eyed 
look 
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Indians have big noses—so 
Willard Mullin gave this fel- 
low one 


Here's a fine example of a 
smeller by Al Capp 


Four basic beaks 


1 Regular (normal bridge): It 
has no special character but 
can be exaggerated in size — 
made either very large or tiny 
in relation to the size of face 


The comic nose 


There’s something fundamentally funny about a nose. It sticks 
into other people’s business — it smells a rat — it makes a sound 
like a foghorn. Best of all, you can use it very effectively to create 
character. Large or small, a nose is a cartoonist’s delight. 

The human schnozzle has only four basically different shapes. 
However, by combining the characteristics of one group with 
those of another and adding a dash of exaggeration you can come 
up with countless comic variations. You can use almost any out- 
landish shape, as long as it looks as though your character can 
breathe through it. Here are a few of the thousands of possibilities. 
Practice them —and have the fun of creating some of your own. 


2 Roman (high bridge): This one 
is the basis for the bugle of 
an Indian brave or the sniffer 
of a disdainful dowager 


2) 
III 


3 Grecian (no bridge): Nose and 
forehead form a straight line to 
give an autocratic look. Suitable 
for stage and screen stars or aris- 
tocratic dames 


Here we have the elevated 
proboscis on a haughty but- 
ler by Willard Mullin 


Here Rube Goldberg uses the 
simple ball nose to create a 
rather meek little bookworm 


4 Pug (low bridge): The snub nose 
of the comic Irishman can be mod- 
ified to retroussé or potato nose 
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The mouth and chin 


The mouth smiles, grins, snarls and hollers. You will probably ) 
find your own mouth moving as you draw one on a character — 

let it. It means that you are getting a little feeling into your A 
drawing. Here again, simplify. Don’t try to draw aywhole line of pele 


separate crockery for teeth in an open mouth where’a single line PEA es 
will do. The shadow of the lower lip, cheek lines, et¢., are up to /. )) 


Mean old chin—thin and 
bony —by Al Capp 


you: will they help the character you are drawing, or will they Ml Wy 
clutter it up? Naturally, in the adventure-type of characters, the 
mouth must have more realism. ] 
The chin is an important part of the face. With it you can 
indicate weakness, strength or weight. The chin also gives you 
; a great chance to be funny — it can be exaggerated in size or left Werks cainnoter ateainen 
out altogether. Just remember that the chin, mouth and nose by Rube Goldberg 
Square strong chin by Will- should all more or less fit together. They have an important 
ore! Mullin bearing on character. 


The heroes—or good guys— ress belligerence the The receding chin suggests The double chin shows over- With age—and loss of teeth 
have strong, square chins chin juts out weakness weight and sometimes —the chin moves up to meet 
coarseness the nose 


eee Girl's chin lines 
Neat, crisp Get expression into it must be super-neat 
and pretty ‘ 


Smile, please! 
Makeup makes a girl's lips stand out — draw your girl's 


Girls’ mouths mouth like a smooth lipstick job 
oe wee Ovvt0e35ueun & ae ai ea) 


et ee ee 
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The ear 


The ear listens to gossip, brushes against revolving doors when it 
sticks out too far, and serves as a mooring for strange-looking ear- 
rings. It can contribute to the character of the head (the cauli- 
flower ear of the prizefighter is a good example) but not to the 
facial expression. In its natural state the ear is complicated — 
full of confusing ridges and convolutions — but, since simplicity 
is the essence of cartooning, we can streamline it down to its 
overall shape and very little else. 


— 


When head tips for- 
ward, ear rises in re- 
base of nose lation to eyes 


The ear is located on 
line with eyebrows and 


When head tips 
back, ear drops 
lower than eye 


Drawing hair on the head 


When you draw hair on the comic head, remember this very 
important point — be sure to draw the outline of the top of the 
head in pencil before you put hair on it. Many beginners draw 
the face and then pile a stack of hay on top for hair. They for- 
get that there is a solid head under the hair, and create a head 
which is all out of proportion. When drawing a character for a 
strip or a continued feature, you want the head to look the same 
every time. To get the same shaped head — pencil the shape 
under the hair every time. 


Ee 


© 


For reproduction, use as few lines as possi- 
ble — you needn't draw every straw in a 
haystack. Simplify it 


Remember that hair looks 
solid in a mass, especially 
in a girl's hairdo 


Too complicated for cartoon 
ing. We'll simplify it 


A capital “C"" with 
small ‘a’ inside 

& makes a good car- 
toon ear... 


- ++ oF just the simple 
outline will do 


Jug-handle ears 
give this head its 
character 


tm 


Hair should cover 
this shape 


A simple way of 
expressing a cauli- 
flower ear 


Hair should 
have covered 
this shape 


‘ Wrong 


Hair drawn without following 
basic shape of head Right 


Hair covers shape of head 


The skull is a solid round 
form and the hair curves 
around it 
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Hair to indicate type 


Hair, or the lack of it, can indicate the type of character you wish 
to draw. Sophisticate or yokel, glamour type or spinster — by their 
hair you shall know them — and draw them. Hair can be funny 
— or serious. Learn to use it. 

When drawing hair, it sometimes helps to change from pen to 
brush — or from a Gillott 170 to a Gillott 290. Hair is flexible 
and demands a flexible line. Don’t use a thousand lines where 
three would do the trick. Try to make it appear to grow from the 
scalp by “combing” it with the pen or brush, letting the ink 
strokes follow the flow of the hair strands. 


Long sweeping strokes 


#290 pen 
Brush 


By their hair you know 
that one belongs in the 
South Seas and the other 
in the Senate 


Suit the hair style to 
the character 


K\\ 


Fancy hairdo suggests 
frivolity — the plain 
coiffure, primness 


A beard is born 


3 Full bloom 


2 Visible bristles 


1 Five-o’clock shadow 


suggest three-days’ 
growth 


Dignified 


A beard can show a 
man’s character as 
well as his type 


Disreputable 


Hair on the face 


Everyone is intrigued by a beard. Look at the posters on the 
fences in youf town. If the faces do not have a mustache or beard 
drawn on them, they are likely to have one by the time you finish 
this lesson! 

Like the hair, beards and mustaches can indicate character 
and type. They can make a figure look domineering or down- 
trodden, diabolic or divine. 

Styles in mustaches and beards seem to grow funnier as they 
vary — maybe because hair on the face seems so unnecessary and 
futile. Futility is a basic comic factor in human nature. 

Treat the beard or mustache the same as the hair: don’t over- 
draw, and keep your lines sharp and clean. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 


A mustache should be exagger- 
ated for cartoon purposes. Make 
it very large or very small 


G4) 
a). Oversize walrus- 
type soup strainer 


Choplin type 


Benevolent 
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Milton Caniff 


Putting the parts together 


You've seen how to construct the eyes, nose, mouth, chin and 
ears of a comic character and how to decorate the result with 
hair. Using the balloon head of Lesson 1, now is the time to 
experiment and practice the business of putting the parts to- 
gether. This should be fun and if you're going to be a cartoonist, 
this experimenting will continue for a lifetime. 

Combining features is an endless pastime — the results are 
endlessly surprising. Most of the characters you develop will 
wind up in the waste basket. This is a natural state of affairs and 
comes under the heading of experience. Some of them, however, 
will smile or smirk or glare up at you from the paper and set 
your mind working along new and delightful lines. These are 
characters and, what's more, they're your characters — your own 
personal, beautiful babies. They make life worth living. Keep 
that pencil of yours searching for them. 

To give you concrete examples of how the combining process 
works, here are some examples by the faculty. Each man has 
started with a penciled balloon, placed the features and inked in 
the drawing. No two are alike; they vary from comic to realistic, 
but the process they used was the same. The results are good, 
solid cartoon characters. 


For heads I use a Gillott crowquill pen #659. It is a very flexible 
pen and you can get a wide variety of lines with it. 
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Rube Goldberg 


For these drawings I used a Gillott #290 pen on smooth bristol 
board. Notice the varying thicknesses of pen lines — I like heavy 
pen lines to help give the drawing depth. 


For inking I have always liked a Gillott #290 when I am work- 
ing on a smooth surfaced paper. 


Harry Haenigsen 


Willard Mullin 


I pencil with an HB pencil and use a Gillott #170 pen to 
ink with, 


For the two heads above I used a Gillott #290 and drew them 
on rough paper called Coquille board. 
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Examples 


The curve of th 
line indicates 
head tips back 


Center line shows the 
degree of turn 


1 Like the rest of the figure 2 Use the guidelines to 3 Use guidelines to locate @ Ink and erase 
the head should be alive, so show the tilt and turn of features. Draw the expres pencil lines 

draw the overall gesture or the head sion and add details 

action first 


Keep your outlines simple, Unneces- 


sory lumps and bumps make’ faces For newspaper reproduction, the fewer lines you use the better. 
grotesque rather than funny ,_ You'll get cleaner job without all those hen-seratches 


This 


Not This 


Make mustache op- 
pear to grow from the 
face 


Avoid the artificial, 
“glued on” look 


Vary the shapes of your prac- 
tice heads . . it’s funl 
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To study and practice ae 


In this lesson you learn to add the fine points to the basic heads you 
drew in Lesson 1. Here are expressions, head gestures and different 
types of eyes, noses, mouths, chins, ears and hair for you to experiment 
with. Experimenting with features is the process by which you arrive at 
new characters -- a process that never ends for professional cartoonists. 


For practice, swing balloon ovals in pencil as you did in Lesson 1. Then 
think of an expression and the best, simplest way to get it into your draw- 
ing. Don't trust to luck. Plan your faces carefully; the features must be 
in the right locations. Once the features are located correctly, small re- 
finements of expression can be added. When you do your inking, leave out 
unnecessary lines to make the drawings as simple and direct as possible. 
Never use two lines where one will do the job. 


We will criticize and grade your work on the basis of the way you construct 
these heads and the effectiveness of the head gestures and facial expressions. 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, using pen and ink, draw six heads 
(three groups of two heads) about the size of the examples on pages 13 -- 15. 
Put necks and collars on all of them. Here are your subjects and views: 


A side view of a hero or good-guy type. He is smiling at 
the head of .. . f 
Group 1 
An innocent-looking teen-age girl -- three-quarter front view. 


A three-quarter front view of a determined-looking business 
man who is just about to fire... 

Group 2 
A weak character, side view, who is surprised at the news. 


A middle-aged woman, three-quarter front view. She wears 

earrings and has a vain, disdainful expression because. . . 
Group 3 

An elderly seafaring character, three-quarter front view, with 

or without hair on his face, is winking at her. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address, and 
student number carefully in thé lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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The figure in detail 


In Lesson Two you studied and practiced drawing the comic 
figure in its basic form. We are now ready to tackle the comic 
figure in greater detail. What you learned in Lesson 2 will still 
apply in this lesson. The gesture-action sketch or stick figure 
should continue to be used throughout the first part of this 
Course. The preliminary figure is the “skeleton” which helps 
you determine the size and basic shape of the cartoon character. 

It is at this time that your own individual style will start to 
assert itself. Don’t fight it. Use what we give you as a guide, 
follow it as closely as possible, but if you find that your own 
style starts to wander in respect to details of features and tech- 
nique of inking, let it. When we criticize your work we will 
keep this in mind and try to help you develop along your own 
path. Of all arts, cartooning is probably the most individual. A 
cartoonist must draw as he sees and feels. Remember that you 
are portraying the doings of human beings. Each of us sees and 
draws our fellow humans in a little different light. 

To show you how styles may differ and yet be built from the 
same basic beginning, each member of the faculty has drawn a 
comic figure, starting from a simple foundation and proceeding 
to the final inked figure. Their styles are miles apart, but each 
started in a similar way and used a similar method to determine 
size, action and over-all shape. 

While practicing drawing the cartoon figure, don’t tumble 
into the nasty pitfall of always drawing figures in the same posi- 
tion. Many beginners and even some professionals develop, 
without being aware of it, the bad habit of drawing most of 
their figures facing in the same direction, and with the hands 


Willard Mu 


At this stage of the game the stick figure helps you plot out your 
action. | wanted to draw this guy striding out manfully, leading with his 
chest. You'll notice that even in the first “feel” sketch the stress and 
strain of that out-stuck chest is beginning to show. Let accidental lines 
help suggest the finished picture. | did these on successive sheets of 
tracing paper —a fast and easy way of plotting out drawings 


and legs in the same position. It may be fun to practice drawing 
the figure in one position to show off to your friends, but even 
they will tire of it if you don’t change it once in a while. The 
human figure is never static — even when it is asleep or relaxing, 
there is a feeling of motion — and the cartoonist must be able 
to draw it in any of its countless positions. 

At this stage of your work, don’t pay too much attention to 
fancy clothes and shading. These things will be covered in 
greater detail‘later in the Course. For now, you are primarily 
concerned with drawing the figure in simple outline. Keep the 
dress plain. Many beginners who have failed to construct their 
comic figure soundly will try to cover up the bad job with 
clothes and shading. This never works. A figure that is off bal- 
ance or improperly constructed will remain so, regardless. 

When working on this lesson, pencil lightly, because after you 
ink the figure you will want to clean it up by removing the 
pencil guide lines with an eraser. Heavy pencil lines are hard to 
remove and will give your drawing a messy look. When the 
figure is finished in pencil, and you are sure that it is the way 
you want it, you can start inking. Ink with care, but try not to 
freeze up. Ink is so final that it seems to scare most beginners. 
The only way to overcome this fear of inking is to throw your- 
self into it and let the pen or brush swish out the figure. Don’t 
be afraid of making mistakes in ink. Ink mistakes can be fixed if 
they are not too bad. You can always start over. You won't learn 
to ink with complete freedom by drawing three or four figures; 
it will take hundreds — but each completed figure will make the 
next one that much easier. 


Building a figure 


These pages contain figures by the Faculty members, and 
show you how they go about constructing a figure. You should 
copy them, analyze the process, and learn from them. However, 
the best thing you can get from them is a method for drawing 
your own figures. 
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fhe realistic adventure figure starts with the stick figure, requires more 
to life-like detail jm) 


XN = 
. 2 7 
Milton Caniff \ attention Is and anatomy 


jall business. First, | 
careful 


me a more cai 
en come the patterns, 
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es manfully from a stick figure to ink — think as 


Li'l Abner progress 


you draw 


Al Capp 


—S) 


rove that the stick figure 


a development of Penny in 


method works 


Here's 


Harry Haenigsen 
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Action and construction before detail 


Details are important in giving character to cartoon figures, so 
the more observant you are of people the more successful your 
drawings will be. Make a practice of carrying a small pad and 
pencil. You'll find that once you've made a sketch, no matter how 
rough, you'll remember the details long after the sketch has been 
thrown away. 


Weariness or dejection 


1. Establish the overall gesture 2. Give solid form to 
or action first. Note the the figure 
drooping, wilted-flower look 


Pugnacity 


aggressive look 


The forward thrust of head 
and torso gives the figure an 


However, important as details are, they should not overpower 
the figure itself. Too often a beginner, eager to draw character- 
giving details, neglects the more important preliminary job of 
constructing the figure solidly and in appropriate action. Get the 


coming involved with detail. 


overall action of figure, hands, and feet solid and right before be- 


Figure action can be just as eloquent as facial expression in 
showing mood or attitude. A dejected person droops; a pugna- 
cious guy leans forward aggressively; a scared person pulls 
back. Put yourself in the place of your characters, Imagine what 


tions would be in the situation and the 


Me = 


3. Finally add cloth. 
ing and other de- 
tails ® 


Exuberance, 
excitement, joy 


Outfiung arms ond legs radiate from 
torso to create an explosive quality 


actions, If you can do this your cartoon figures will come 


ggerate 


Timidity 
Here the figure pulls back to sug- 
aest fright or apprehension 
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Lesson 


Hands 


Look at any number of comic strips and you will have trouble 
finding a hand that follows true, anatomical construction. But 
every hand you see gives the impression of a real hand and not 
a lifeless wad of dough attached to the wrist. No matter how 
loosely he draws hands, a good cartoonist knows what a real hand 
looks like—and has simplified that knowledge for his work. 

You don't have to go to art school to know what a hand looks 
like. You have two at the ends of your own arms. Use your own 
models over and over, either drawing them directly, or by look- 


Drawing the hand in mitten form 


2. Draw tapering horizontal lines 
touching the edges of the circles and 
© curved vertical line between them 


1. Draw two interlocking circles — 
‘one to represent the palm and the 
other the fingers 


Overall shape and action first 


Then add the details 


In the closed fist the third 
and fourth fingers curve in 
toward thumb 


ing in a mirror. They'll show you the positions hands can assume. 
Then—with these pages as a guide—learn to simplify them. 

Follow the same procedure you did in drawing the entire fig- 
ure: establish the overall shape and action before becoming in- 
volved with details. Think of the hand as encased in a mitten 
with all four fingers as a unit and only the thumb projecting 
from the palm. 

In telling a story and showing expression, the hands are second 
only to the face, so you must learn to draw them in every action. 


4. Complete the hand by 
drawing the fingers 


3. Adda thumb and you have 
the basic mitten shape 


As the hand turns over to a side view the circles become oval disks 
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Things to remember 


<—t—<— 


Note proportion of fingers to the body of the hand Each finger is a different length 


Fingers and thumb all ra- The fingers and thumb 
diate from the same point each have three joints 


PIN 


The thumb is attached 
The great variety of wrist movements in to the wrist and swings 
In size the hand reaches from combination with the action of the arm independently of the The hand in conjunction with the arm can turn completely around 
chin to hairline gives a complete range of movement rest of the hand 
Use a mirror to study your own hands 
. = 
in every pos- g 
sible position and action 
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The figure in deta 


Cartoon hands 


In drawing cartoons, as in the old Chinese brush drawing, “it 
isn’t what they put in — it’s what they leave out.” Good cartoon- 
ists simplify their hands — but you can’t simplify until you under- 
stand the actual construction. 

Don’t ever kid yourself into thinking that a successful cartoon 
has been “tossed off” by the artist. Write this down in your little 
book of knowledge: Every line that has the appearance of care- 
less informality is the result of the greatest care and past study on 
the part of the cartoonist who has drawn it. 


Another example of simplification and exaggera- 
tion to give the hand more cartoon quality 


This detailed “drawing 
would be fine in a car- 
toon showing a close- 
up view of the hand 
but otherwise it’s a bit 
too complicated for an 
average cartoon 


A simpler version of the same hand, Still 
foirly realistic but with most of the detail omitted 


Further simplification of outline gives an iy 


exaggerated comic ver 


ion of the hand 


Types of hands 


Be sure to give the proper type of hands to your cartoon figures. 
The hands of a circus fat lady attached to the arms of an old-maid 
schoolteacher would look grotesque and out of place; an elderly 
gent’s wrinkled and gnarled claws on a teenager would make 
your drawing look decidedly queer; and hands with slender ta- 
pering fingers, although fine for a hairdresser or piano virtuoso, 
would hardly belong to a stevedore. Always give your cartoon 
figures hands suitable to their character or occupation. 


sulting 
visible knucklebones 


Infants’ hands are small and 
chubby with short, pudgy fingers 


In plump hands, fingers are 
covered by layers of fat re- 
in dimples in place of 


In youth, hands and fin- 
gers are smooth and 
rounded 


In old age, bony pro- 
truding knuckles and 
wrinkled skin are char- 
acteristic 


Feminine hands are slen- 
der and graceful with 
long, tapering fingers 


Masculine hands are 
more square and an- 


a) 
S 
07" gular 


It helps to think of how your hands would look if you 
blacked them in solidly like a silhouette. The eye 
catches the meaning of a gesture more quickly if the 
fingers are spread out a bit, At left, note how the 
hands above are stagnant in silhouette — and how 
much more expressive the lower ones are with the 
fingers spread 
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Hands help tell a story 


After the face, the hands are the most expressive part of the hu- 
man body. Even a hand hanging loosely at the side adds some- 
thing to a cartoon if it was properly “felt” by the cartoonist. 
Watch hands and their movements — and when you draw them, 
try to “feel” what they are doing. Even when they are not to be 
in motion, give hands a fair amount of thought as you draw 
them. Don't just put them in as a matter of course. Hands ex- 
press character and add greatly to humor. 


The left hand with the long cigarette 
a, holder expresses sophistication .. . the 


© right hand on hip, nonchalance 


The kid's outstretched arms imply 
argument. Whatever it is he’s ask- 
ing for, Pop’s hand gesture signi- 

. fies firm refusal 


The forefinger of the boss stabs the clerk accus- 
ingly. The outturned palms of the employee say, 
“Honest, Boss, I didn’t do itl” 


Every motorist knows that this 
gesture means “Stop!” 


Leon 5 
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The fist clenched around the club suggests sup- 
pressed anger; the pointing finger says, “Gol” Hands 
covering the face express shame or humiliation 


The upraised hand warns members of his 
congregation that their conduct is ob- 
served from on high while the left hand 
points out their destination unless they 
mend their ways 


The back of one hand to the forehead, 
fingers clutching a lace handkerchief, and 
the palm of the other beseeching witness 
to her agony testify that she belongs to 
the “Oh, the pain of it alll’ school of 
acting 


One hand supporting an el- \ 
bow and fingers of the other \ 
to the lips signify that he’s 
pondering a weighty problem 


The wagging thumb states he’s 
willing to accept a lift from any- 
one traveling in the indicated di- 
rection 


See, observe and remember the hand 
actions of the people around you 
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Feet and shoes 


There is something about bare feet that is not too pleasant. 
Women manicure their toenails to give the big toe an exotic look 
when it is seen sticking out the end of openwork shoes. But some- 
how a toe is a toe and is pretty closely associated with corns and 
bunions, A woman's foot, when covered by a sheer stocking and 
lifted to graceful heights by a long, thin French heel, loses all 
suggestion of the chiropodist’s surgical touch. 

Miss America may wear a scanty bathing suit to expose all the 
anatomical points on which the experts judge her beauty. But 
you will notice that her trotters are neatly encased in high-heeled 
shoes that hide her unsightly toes from view. A bare high instep, 
when exposed to the eye, is merely bony protrusion that happens 
to be located somewhere below the ankle. But when this sharp 
mound is partly covered by the graceful curve of a stylish shoe it 
becomes the essence of pedal allure. 

There are few occasions when the cartoonist is called upon to 
draw bare feet. But he must not ignore the feet in their natural 
state. He must, as in the case of hands and other parts of the 


Even Miss America’s foot 
is just a foot until 
it is dressed 


body, know those feet as he knows his brothers and sisters. In the 
beginning, he must linger with the chiropodist over each toenail 
and anklebone and learn what the things look like. He must 
know what's inside the shoe, whether that shoe be a high-heeled 
French model or a battered pair of Father's slippers. 

The cartoonist’s mission, as related to the things we stand on, 
is to draw shoes rather than feet. Drawing shoes is an art in itself. 
Linger long in front of shoe-store windows. There you will see an 
infinite variety of clodhoppers, boots and doghouses that will 
serve you well in your future work. When you get down to using 
them in cartoons, you will learn to put big shoes on small feet 
and little shoes on big feet. You will have fun ripping the uppers 
from the soles so that toes stick out in sly embarrassment or show- 
ing entirely bare and unadorned pedal extremities in all their 
knobby majesty. 

Shoes are the cartoonist’s delight. They have plenty of char- 
acter. They can be funny or beautiful. And they can play a big 
part in expressing the personality of the figure. 


By their footwear ye shall know them 
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Lesson 


Action of the feet 


One of the great advantages of being a cartoonist is that you are 
not limited by set rules governing what the human figure can or 
cannot do. This applies to feet as well as to other parts of the 
body. In the drawings on this page you see the limited action of 
a real human foot. This action is further limited by the shoe, 
which inhibits the ability of the toes to bend upward or curl un- 
der—both very expressive actions. 

any a good action cartoon is spoiled because the feet are too 
set or stiff, so, when it is called for, try to give the feet expressive 
action by a little exaggeration. However, exaggerate only such 
actions as the foot actually can perform, or your cartoon figures 


The foot is similar to the hand except that it is built like a con- 


crete bridge support to carry the weight of the body 


Where the foot joins the ankle, you can think of it as fitting 
into a slot in the ankle that allows it limited motion up, 
down, and sideways for walking 


the ball of the foot 


Cartooning the foot 


When the heel rises at the be- 
ginning of a step the toes flatten 
out as they bear the weight of the 
figure. Bending action occurs at 


Let the shoes perform the same actions that the toes can 


will appear to have their pedal extremities awkwardly out of 
joint. 

Don't overlook the bottoms of shoes. A man running away from 
you will show the bottom of the foot that is behind. There is a 
lot of “feeling” to the bottoms of shoes. When a man is knocked 
down he looks really out if you show him with his feet toward the 
reader, and’ the bottoms of his shoes toed in. 

Regardless of how you draw shoes, remember they must fit the 
rest of the character. Don’t draw the same kind of shoes on all of 
your characters. Notice that your friends don’t wear the same 
kind of shoes. 


x - 


The foot moves from side to side and up and down 


Toes can bend upward or 
curl under the foot 


Aigood rule to follow is that when 
you see the top of the cuff, you will 
see the top of the foot; when you are 
looking up at the cuff, you will see 
the bottom of the foot 


Looking down at 
the cuff 


Looking up at the cuff 


A man is defenseless — and funny — in stocking feet 
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Practice drawing the foot and shoe in 
all positions. Well drawn comic feet are 
a great asset — make good use of them 


To study and practice 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 5 


In this lesson you learn to draw hands and feet -- the two most important details of 
any figure. After the head, the hands and feet come next in adding expression to your 
figures. There is a hand gesture or a foot gesture to go with every facial expression 
and figure action. Learn to use these gestures effectively in your cartoons. Never 
be careless about hands and feet. 


Practice copying the hands and feet in the text until you are sure of their structure. 
It's also a good idea to use your own hands for models, either directly or as seen 

in a mirror. The skillful drawing of hands and feet is so important to your future 
as a professional that we can't overemphasize the need for spending plenty of time 

on them. 


The following assignments give you your first crack at drawing a complete panel picture 
for criticism. From now on, when you practice, rule panels first and keep your figures 
inside them. (It will be of help to you at this point to look ahead and give some study 
to Lesson 11.) Try for eye-pleasing relationships between your figures and the space 
they occupy. However, we will grade these assignments on the basis of how well you have 
understood and used the information in Lesson 5. Do both of them in ink. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, draw a panel 10 inches high and 8 inches 
wide, neatly centered on the page. In this panel draw a man leaning forward to 
ring a doorbell with one hand and holding a paékage or any small object in his 
other. Make the figure action and facial expression as animated and interesting as 
possible. Keep the background simple. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On another sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, draw a panel 8 inches high and 
10 inches wide. In it draw a man wearing shirt and trousers, seated on a stool 
with his legs crossed. One hand holds a book he is reading, the other a cigar 
or cigarette. Try to make the action of his hands and feet as expressive as 
possible. 


IMPORTANT -- Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignment in the\same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student 
number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right corner, 
place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 


2117 
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Westport, Connecticut 
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You are not a medical student and will never —let’s concentrate on the four groups of muscles 
be called upon to operate, so let's skip all of that you will need in creating comic characters 
the big names, Instead— 


Anatomy for cartoonists 


Faced with the study of anatomy, some students start wondering 
why they didn't take up plumbing or cost accounting. But 
learning a little true anatomy needn't be that tough. As cartoon- 
ists, we are concerned with the outward form of the human 
body. We leave the liver and lights to the medical students and 
concentrate on what makes a person’s outside look the way it 


does. 

Cartooning in general falls into three classifications. First, we 
have the true-to-life or adventure-type drawing such as is prac- 
ticed by Milton Caniff. Let's face it — with this type of drawing 
the artist must have a good knowledge of anatomy and use it. 
Because the characters are realistic, their actions are limited to 
what a real human body can do. 

The second style of drawing is best exemplified by the work 
of Harry Haenigsen in his “Penny.” In this style, the artist 
simplifies the human form, but still maintains most of the true 
figure proportions, and appearance and dress are realistic. He 
can exaggerate the action of the figures and, if he wants to do it, 
he can add real comic-style characters without having them look 
out of place. Al Capp uses this style in his work and he never 
hesitates to add characters of a wildly comic type to his drawings. 
A great advantage of this style is the freedom it gives for using 
the sexy girl figure without the realistic male companion. A 
goof with a doll often makes the doll look better. 

The third style of cartooning is the old school of true comic 
art. Exaggeration of form and action is unlimited. This is the 
original comic style and is still very popular. The Katzenjammer 
Kids, Snuffy Smith and Barney Google, Blondie and the many 
“animated” style strips all fall into this classification. 

Both Willard Mullin, with his sports cartoons, and Rube 
Goldberg, with his political cartoons, are masters of all three 
styles and use all three in their work. Willard Mullin may draw 
a true portrait of a baseball player and then surround the draw- 
ing with little figures that would fall into the comic class. Politi- 


cartooning calls for a true-to-life style of drawing, but Mr. 
Goldberg often finds that he can put across a very serious idea 
by the use of a truly comic character. You will notice, however, 
that each of his comic figures must have a human quality, no 
matter how exaggerated he makes it. 

Regardless of the style of drawing that you do, there is one 
important thing to remember: all forms, including the human 
form, have three dimensions — width, height and depth. Every- 
thing, from a sheet of tissue paper to an elephant, is a solid. The 
figure, whether comic or realistic, must have depth. You are 
working on a flat surface and automatically get height and 
width, but the third dimension of depth must be an illusion 
that you create with your pen or brush. By studying the sphere 
and cylinder and drawing them in all positions, you will find 
it simple to transfer this knowledge to your figures. 

Stack up your spheres and cylinders in the right order and 
they will make a human being. The basic forms of spheres and 
cylinders are covered in varying amounts by muscles. For car- 
tooning we have simplified the muscles for you, too. Instead of 
countless muscles we have broken them down into four groups — 
the chest, back, arm, and leg muscles. We are concerned with 
the outside appearance of the human, so we need only study 
those muscles that have the greatest effect upon the outside of 
the form. Both male and female have muscles, but remember 
that the female hides hers under a smooth exterior and they 
don’t show as much as the male’s. 

Because we speak lightly here of anatomy for the cartoonist, 
it doesn’t mean that it has little value. The better your under- 
standing of the human figure, the better equipped you will be 
for satire. The main thing is not to become so mired in the 
study of the bones and muscles that you forget why you started 
to study them in the first place. Cartooning is a light form of 
art — not a science. But it doesn’t hurt anybody to look under 
the hood of his car once in a while to see what makes it run. 
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Note the dotted 
vertical line of 
balance based on 
the foot on which 
the weight is 


placed 


Movement of the spine and body 


For the action of the body, look for and study the curve of the spinal column. 
The slant of the shoulders and hips and the turning of the body are due to 
the twisting of the vertebrae or small bones which make up the spinal col- 
umn. Each vertebra of the spine moves a little, and the movement in the 
entire spinal column is the result of all these many little movements. Always 
think of the spinal column as the connecting rod between the upper and 
lower portions of the torso as well as the head, which, of course, is at the 
upper tip of the spine. 

Study the movement of the spinal column. If you understand it thor- 
oughly, it will add greatly to your ability in drawing the figure in action 
from every angle. 


; 


Action is an important ingredient of any cartoon. Even 
figures in comparatively static poses can be given the 
feeling of action by simply twisting the rib cage and 
pelvis in opposing directions —a movement permitted 
by the flexible nature of the spine which joins them 


The spinal column is made up of many 
vertebrae, each of which moves a lit- 
tle, making up the entire movement of 
the spine 


Back and chest muscles in action 


‘There are a great many muscles in the human frame — some 
large and apparent to the eye, others small and hidden. The 
cartoonist, fortunately, doesn’t have to know all of them —he 
needs to be familiar only with what occurs to the large groups 
that show on the surface when the figure performs different 
actions. The twisting, thrusting or pulling of any part of the 
figure causes muscles to assume different shapes and positions. 


Action of arms 
compresses 
chest muscles 


In the strong pulling action above, each shoulder blade 
(scapula) is pulled away from the spine. The covering 


Backward pull 
of arms 
stretches 
chest muscles 


In the backward pulling action the reverse is true. The 
chest muscles are stretched and become flat. The shoulder 


‘Arm muscle Shoulder muscle 
(biceps) (deltoid) 


Shoulder muscle 
rises up to 
ear in this 

action 


The pronounced bulges of arm and 
shoulder muscles result from the 
thrust against @ heavy weight, which 


compresses them. Upward thrust of 
arms causes shoulder muscles to rise, 
exerting @ pull which stretches and 
raises the chest muscles 


DON'T LET THE LATIN TERMS USED 
ON THESE PAGES THROW YOU--- THATS 
ANATOMY ! FORGET THE TERMS, BUT 
REMEMBER THE FACTS ! 


In strong pulling or twisting actions the muscles stretch taut 
and become longer and flatter. In pushing actions they become 
compressed and tend to bulge. Apply these two principles to 
make the actions of your cartoon figures more convincing. 

On this and the following two pages we show you realistic 
drawings of the muscles, and how these muscles might be sug- 
gested in cartoon figures. 


Shoulder blades 
pull away 
from spine 


muscles (trapezius) are stretched almost flat. In contrast, 
the chest muscles are compressed and appear bulky 


Note pro- 
nounced bulge 
of back muscles 


blades are forced inward to the spine and the covering 
muscles are compressed 


Note compression 
of shoulder and 
neck muscles in 
lifting heavy 
weight 


If the arms are support- 
ing a heavy weight, the 


back muscles will be com: 
pressed and bulky. How- 
ever, if the arms are mere- 
ly upraised, these muscles 
will be stretched and flat 


ed 
Deltoid Deltoid 
v4 
Front view The arm muscles in action Back 
as The Bill of Rights guarantees every citizen the right 
Biceps to bear arms — but arms aren't any good unless you yp beers 


% can cartoon the muscles that move them. The princi- ” 
Triceps pal and most easily seen muscles of the arm are the pricens) 
shoulder muscle (deltoid), the biceps and triceps and 
the supinator longus. The latter is merely’ fancy 
name for a long muscle which begins above the elbow 
and extends to the wrist. The supinator twists the 
forearm, and becomes quite prominent as it does so. 
The biceps muscle bends the elbow and flexes the 
forearm. The triceps muscle, which runs the entire 
length of the upper arm, acts in opposition to the bi- 
ceps and straightens out the arm. 


Supinator 


Triceps 


Triceps 


q 


Supinator 


In strong pulling action, contrac- 
tion of the biceps muscle mokes 
it bulge. The triceps muscle be- 
comes less prominent 


In a straight pushing, thrusting 
action the triceps and supinator 
become prominent. The biceps, in 
contrast, tends to flatten out 


The action of the biceps may be represented 
fairly realistically in a cartoon figure 
may be used for laughs to draw a skinny guy 


In violent pushing ac- 
4 tion the forearm mus- 
cles become short and 
thick 


In bending the arm 
the biceps becomes 
short and thick 


Emphasis on the f 
arm muscles alone wil 
tell your story quickly 
yy and effectively 
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The leg muscles in action 


There are many lumps and bumps created by the muscles in a 
well-developed leg. Often the student becomes overawed and 
confused by their number and appearance and ends up by being 
so concerned with drawing them all that he loses sight of the 
over-all shape and action of the leg itself. 

Two important muscles govern the shape and action of the 
leg. These are the sartorius and the gastrocnemius or calf muscle, 
which are explained at the right. These two muscles, in com- 
bination, create alternating curves which give pleasing form to 
the leg, and it is this over-all form which should be established 
first. Muscle detail, no matter how well drawn, should always be 
kept subordinate to over-all form. 


Note the rhythmic The curve of the sar- _Establish these smooth- 

relationship between _torius muscle (from _ flowing relationships 

the front of the thigh the hip to the inner between thigh and 

and the bulging calf knee) is continued in lower leg before 

muscle reverse by the curve drawing individual 
of the lower leg muscles in detail 


When the leg * 
doubles back, 


the muscles 
are com- 
pressed and With the leg 
become shorter extended, the 
and thicker muscles be- 


come longer 
and smoother 


Calf conforms to 
long, sweeping 
of leg action 


The action of the 
leg determines the 


shopevonplomi: Eyen when muscles are 


When the leg nence of the muscles shown with little detai 


Calf 


supports the mea 
weight, calf the action will be more bulges 
muscles are expressive if you empho- 


size the muscles most di- 


more 
rectly affected 


prominent anes 


Forms overlap 
in strong bend- 
ing action 


The important thing in drawing an 
octive, muscular figure is to establish 
a solid foundation first. “Drawing 
through” the simple forms of the 
basic figure is invaluable in plan- 
ning’ action. With form and action 
established, you can add as much 
anatomical detail as you wish 


Even a simply handled 
cartoon figure will be 
better if you have a good 
knowledge of what is 
happening to the forms 
beneath the clothing 


The male figure Ideally the male is a creature eight heads high — that is, his height is eight times 

the height of his head. His shoulders are broad in relation to the width of the hips, 

and his fingertips, when his arms are extended straight downward, reach to the 

middle of the thigh. He is so constructed that the crotch is located precisely half- 

way between the top of his head and the soles of his feet. His kneecaps, in turn, 

are halfway between his crotch and his fallen arches (he’s got to have something ( 
out of order since nobody's perfect). 

It is well to be familiar with these proportions of the ideal figure. However, 
even when you draw a handsome, strapping Greek God type, you'll take liberties 
with these ideal proportions. When picturing average guys, the sky’s the limit in 
exaggerating them. 


drown to the pro- If we want to emphasize The less rugged type of Shortening the legs and Lengthening legs and tor- 
portions described above, his masculinity we make jal con be best torso in relation to the so in relation to the size 
we hove the ideal—hand- his shoulders massive, his expressed by norrowing size of the head produces of the head creates an- 


some but seldom used hips extremely narrow shoulders, widening hips one version of the figure other type 


Vary in as many ways as possible the normal pro- 
portions of the human figure in order to come up 
with interesting and funny cartoon types — but 
base your exaggerations on a sound knowledge of 
the ideal figure proportions. 


To suggest that a mug is first 
cousin to an ape, him the an- 
thropoid’s characteristics — extreme- 
ly long arms and short legs 


A long-waisted figure 
with short legs becomes 
one sort of character — 
reverse these proportions 
and he becomes another, 
commonly referred to as 
“Highpockets’” 
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The female figure 


The proportions of the female figure differ from 
those of the male. A good understanding of these 
differences will help you exaggerate female char- 
acteristics for cartoon purposes and create cute, 
glamorous, sexy gals. Almost any liberties may 
be taken in distorting the male figure, but more 
restraint must be practiced when you cartoon 
females if they are to be attractive to the reader. 


The crotch may be drawn higher than halfway to 
create a short-waisted, long-legged filly — or lower 
to show a long-waisted, low-slung chick 


In drawing the female fig- 
ure, follow the procedure we 
showed you in Lesson 2, but 
emphasize her curvaceous 
character. Make one curve 
flow into the other smoothly 


The ideal female figure 
(left) is eight heads high 
with shoulders and hips 
about the same in width; the 
crotch is located midway be- 
tween the top of the head 
and the bottom of the feet. 
In the cartoon version of the 
figure (right) the head could 
be drawn slightly larger and 
the hairdo exaggerated. 
Shoulders and waist are 
made smaller to emphasize 
the width of the hips 


2 Now you give solid form to 
the action sketch. Try to 
maintain the smooth-lowing 
relationship between the 
forms that you established 
in the preliminary drawing 


3 As you complete the figure 
ond add hair, clothing, ete., 
don’t let the lines of these 
details conflict with or de- 
stroy the smooth flow of 
action throughout the figure 
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In this bowling action 
the arm has reached the 
top of its are before start- 
ing downward on the for- 
ward swing 


1 The extreme backward 
swing of the arm, the 
upraised leg create a 
strong feeling of ac- 
tion. Pose is clear 


Tips on drawing action 


2 This intermediate position 


in the full arc of swing 
conveys little feeling of 


2 


The middle stage, 
when both feet are 


in contact with the 
ground, does not ex- 
press the pitching ac- 
tion effectively 


Whether you show all the muscles, merely suggest them, or ig- 
nore them completely, it is important to select a clear, descrip- 
tive view of the figure — a view that will explain the action at 
aglance. You will be most successful if you draw the figure in a 
position showing either the beginning or end of the action — 
such as at the start or finish of a stride or a swing. Positions in 
the middle of an action are usually not clear or quickly recog- 
nizable, or else they give the figure a posed look. 


At the end of the action 
the boll is released and 
the arm has followed 
through. Note how clear 
the action is in 1 and 3 


3 The final stage, again 
with one foot off the 
ground, like Number 
1, is much to be pre- 
ferred to Number 2 


The bend of the body, 
repeated by that of 
the club in Numbers 
1 and 3, creates a 
sweeping arc of ac- 
tion which 2 lacks 


Lesson Famous Artists Cartoon Course 
Anatomy 


Clothing the figure 


Regardless of how well you have constructed the figure and made 
use of the muscles in action, the end result can be spoiled if you do 
not clothe the figure properly. 

Remember, the figure changes with every action, As the various 
forms of the figute twist and turn, they become longer or shorter, or 
they create angles or curves. These movements are like those of an 
accordion being played. We might call one side of the figure the 
“active” side — here the forms are forced together and compressed 
like the pleats of the accordion. The opposite, “inflated” side has the 
longer, sweeping curves. When you draw the clothing you must keep 
in mind these “active” and “inflated” sides, together with any twist- 
ing movement of the torso. This will enable you to create fold and 
wrinkle patterns which reveal and emphasize the form and action of 
the figure in a natural, convincing way. 


The backward bend tends to force together not only 
the forms of the figure at the back but also the 
fabric of the clothing, much like the pleats of the 
accordion. The figure forms and the clothing at the 
front of the figure are stretched taut, creating a 
sweeping, unbroken curve 


In a forward bend the opposite is 
true. The sweeping curve is at the 
back of the figure, the compressed 
forms are at the front 


Pele 


When the shoulders twist in opposi- 

tion to the pelvis, this action is re- 

vealed and emphasized by folds 

such as those indicated by the arrow Here the backward thrust of the 
‘arm and forward extension of 
leg create tension in the clot 
fabric, producing folds which under- 
line these two actions 
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A man is widest at the shoul- 
ders — and the woman is 
generous where she sits 


Things to remember 


In drawing gals and men — there is a difference. As the gallant 
Frenchman said: ‘Vive la différence!” Here are a few differences 
it is important to bear in mind. Generally speaking, long, flow- 
ing, soft lines are used in drawing women. Men are supposed to 
be more muscular — and the muscles make for bumps and angu- 


larities. Because drawing pretty girls is a special subject and 
brings up special problems, we devote the next lesson to it. 


A plump, rounded 
leg shows little 


f 
evidence of the fo 
bony structure 
which lies 
underneath — a 
dimple best ex- 
presses the knee 
Bony, angular 
kneecap \ 
j protrudes 
Calf of leg a 
smooth un- 
broken curve 


q J 
She's not pretty, but she’s not un- 
likeable, either — she has an ap: 
pealing quality 


Some GEND OUT Some BEND IN -- Some ane STOUT —some ane THIN- Some are WARPED - See 


Some DESCRIBE 


= 


Readers take a dim view 
of ugly gals. Unless you 
are drawing a witch or 
some other eyil character, 
don’t make her repulsive 


Male calf 
muscles are 
more promi- 
nent 


CHO 


GTRAIGHT- THE GURE EIGHT- “TAPERED ~ Some ARE ROUND - 

Bur A 
STOCKING 
MAKER 
CAN'T 

Some: Some 

ee aT see Stew“ Some ‘os 

—_—or : WEAK — 


a we some SomE ARE BIGGEST 
BACKWARDS LUMISY ~ 
sweerswvmetay- Facts 


BE 
Some ARE WRONG! 
THE KNEE — Penite- NEAR THE FEET ~ 


taerigsern- 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 6 


To study and practice 


The framework of all figures is basically the same. the Proportions of 
various parts may vary but the parts themselves should be established as 
simple cylinder forms before we concern ourselves with adding anatomical 
detail -- simple or complex. The basic form figure is something every 
cartoonist must practice drawing in many different positions and actions 
-- it is a successful, tested way to draw believable figures. Perhaps it 
seems a far cry from the humorous cartoonist's idea of a good, ridiculous 
figure. It is -- but good exaggeration always comes from understanding 
the reality of things. 


Make many sketches of skinny, fat and husky gents using the basic figure 
to establish their form -- depending on your own style of drawing. How- 
‘that they become more impo: rtant than the figure itself otherwise your ir draw- 
ings Will resemble medical charts instead of being cartoons. 


We will base our criticism of your drawing for this lesson on your under- 
standing of muscle structure, figure construction and action together with 
your handling of any foreshortening problems which you encounter. 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, rule 

and ink a panel 7 inches high and 9 inches wide. 

In it draw and then ink with a pen or brush two 
men on a beach. One is a short, skinny character, C) 
3/4 front view, who is nonchalantly lifting a huge 
barbell with the greatest of ease. The other is a 
big, muscular gent of the athletic type, front or 
3/4 front view, who is staring at the little guy 
in amazement. The big fellow will provide an op- 
portunity to show muscle detail but be sure to 
establish good action and facial expression first. 
You may follow the gesture-action sketch at the 
right for general action and composition if you 
wish or, better still, create your own. , 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and stu- 
dent number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower xight 
corner, place the Lesson Number, Mail to: 


‘ 
FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Pretty girls 


by Joe King, outstanding advertising cartoonist 


Although cartooning and illustration are miles apart in most of 
the elements that go to make up a picture, there is one meeting 
point at which they join hands in the good old fraternity grip 
— the pretty girl. 

The pretty girl, the dame, the frail, the tomato, the cookie, 
the cutie is always welcome in a cartoon no matter how gro- 
tesque the rest of the characters may be. She comes down to us 
right through the ages from the first lady of the world — Mother 
Eve. Cleopatra, the Queen of Sheba, Salome, Madame Du Barry, 
Josephine, Sadie Thompson — all of them stand out in the 
pages of literature like a headlight in a tunnel. The pretty girl 
is here to stay, and the cartoonist must include her in his reper- 
toire. As Oscar Hammerstein sang in his great musical piece, 
“South Pacific:’” “There is nothing like a dame, 

Nothing in the world — ” 

In drawing a pretty girl, whether a society dame, farmerette, 
waif or shop girl, don’t be too skimpy with the bust or the thigh 
line. These can be accentuated without giving the drawing any 
suggestion of vulgarity. The beauteous charms must all be there 
without pointing them up in the text or balloons. The girl may 
be very proper, but the appeal of her graceful curves is never 
unwelcome. Al Capp's hillbilly types and Milton Caniff's Ori- 
ental vampires are entirely different characters, but both have 
plenty of sex appeal and give the reader very satisfactory eye 
exercise as he follows the story. 

The sexy female figure may be divided into four central parts. 
First comes the head and hair. A pretty face must be crowned 
with appropriate hair. Above all the hair style must fit the times. 
An 1890 hair style on a modern bathing beauty would never get 
past the reader. Women readers especially are critical of the way 
a cartoonist draws the hair on any female characters. Second 
come the breasts. It is here that beginners and sometimes even 
professionals go off the beam by over-exaggeration. The width 
of a single pen or brush line can make the difference between a 
pleasing shape and a vulgar or crude lump of fat. Don’t lay sex 
on with a trowel. Be subtle about it. True, the breasts are drawn 


larger and a little higher than in real life, but how much larger 
and higher depends upon the over-all style of the individual car- 
toonist. Third are the hips. Exaggeration is needed here, too, 
but again one must not overdo it. Fourth and finally come the 
legs. The sexy gal must have long shapely legs. A short, dumpy 
figure has not much appeal and should be avoided. 

When drawing pretty girls, the particular job will determine 
the amount of exaggeration. A sexy babe on the menu cover for 
a local men’s club banquet allows the cartoonist more leeway 
than the female figure for a comic magazine or a newspaper strip. 

Most professional cartoonists have developed a method for 
drawing pretty girls, and the beginner should work with that in 
mind. When you are practicing and find that you have drawn a 
girl’s figure that appeals to you, analyze why it is appealing. Re- 
draw it several times until the pose and figure construction are 
firmly established in your mind. Above all, try to establish how 
you drew it and try redrawing it again and again using the same 
method. One well known cartoonist who always said he couldn’t 
draw sexy or pretty girls became one of the top girl artists in 
the business simply by drawing one complete figure from pencil 
to ink each day for one year. He stuck to his schedule and at 
the end of the year’s time he had so systematized his method of 
procedure that pretty girls were easier for him to draw than 
fence posts or rocks. 

When drawing a pretty girl, don't pencil and ink a pretty face 
and then hook a body to it. Draw the whole figure in pencil and 
be sure it is what you want before you ink it. Master the female 
figure as a whole. The prettiest and best drawn female face in 
the world wouldn't be worth a can of beans if the artist hooked 
it to an ill-proportioned body. 

Your ability to draw pretty girls will have a lot to do with 
your success in the cartoon business. We repeat — you learn to 
draw by drawing, and that is particularly true with pretty girls. 
Devote a good proportion of your working and practice day to 
drawing pretty girls. Always keep your eye peeled for beauty — 
most men do! 
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— THE HEAD 15 
SMALLER 


NECK LONGER 
— BREASTS HIGHER 


_— WAIST NARROWER, 
HIGHER 


HIPS HIGHER, 
a ROUNDER 


LEGS LONGER, 
a SLIMMER 


FEET SMALLER, 
STYLIZED 


The female figure, as the cartoonist draws 
it, is a stylized figure based on the popu- 
lar American ideal, Everything is done to 
‘accent sex. Try for a provocative line .. . 
without being vulgar! 


The cartoon girl based on life 


As you see here, the cartoon girl, although she is based on real 
life, has changed. The best description of this process is idealiza- 
tion. Over the years of drawing for reproduction, successful 
cartoonists have found that slight variations from real life have 
paid off in reader-interest. There has emerged an “ideal” figure 
that the readers seam to like. Mei 

This is like the fashion business — there are tricks to glamor- 
izing the female figure. Fashions, however, are just the ever- 
changing frosting on the cake. Except for hairdos, the ideal 
American girl's figure doesn’t change too much from year to year. 
Your job right now is to learn to construct this ideal figure. 

As you draw and practice, you will find that you are adding 
or subtracting details to suit your own style and taste. We 
strongly advise you not to branch off and experiment with draw- 
ing pretty girls until you honestly feel that you understand the 
four parts of the girl's figure — and can draw them from any 


NOTE 
CAREFULLY 
WHERE. 


THEY 
WILL VARY 
ONLY IN 
DEGREE. 
AS YOU 
DRAW 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES 


angle. In no other subject does a slight variation of an eyebrow 
or lip line change the picture so much. Don’t worry about get- 
ting individuality into your girls — unless you are a mechanical 
copier you can’t help developing your own types. As we said 
before, don’t concentrate on just one part of the pretty girl’s 
form. A carefully drawn head will be sunk if you attach it to a 
carelessly constructed body and vice versa. The parts have to fit 
together into an appealing, feminine figure. 

Every successful cartoonist must be able to draw a pretty girl. 
Even in the wildest comic gags, the girl is an essential foil for the 
goofs. When you get into an advertising job, the client is going 
to demand them. Like everything else in cartooning, the only 
way to learn to draw your type of pretty girls is to apply the seat 
of your pants to your chair and draw them. Those flowing lines 
don’t come from anything but practice. 
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There are four essential parts to a sexy girl 
which make her what she is 


1 A pretty or cute face, plus hair. Re- 
member — hair can make or break 
@ girl drawing 


2 The breasts. They are drawn high 
and full shaped. Don't over-do it, 
Size isn't the important thing 


3 The hips... when well drawn, these 


lines give your figure movement and 
action unmistakably FEMININE 


4 _ The legs are long with slim ankles. 
legs, ankles and feet should be 
drawn well but SIMPLY 


Pencil in the figure 


Fortunately for our peace of mind, pretty girls are very seldom 
seen running around without their clothes. However, to draw 
them in their civilized state, a cartoonist must’ have a thorough 
knowledge of their construction. Se 

The most successful method for drawing appealing babes is 
to pencil in the complete figure in the desired pose before at- 
tempting to clothe it. The clothes take their shape and move 
according to the frame they are hung upon. That frame has to 
be right. Study the proportions of these figures and practice until 
you learn to draw girls easily in natural poses. Clothes won't 
hide a poor drawing of the figure underneath them. 
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The head 


The pretty girl head is drawn by the some system you used to draw the 
comic head . . . 


/ 
4 
> 


First draw the balloon and Remove the guide lines and Then ink carefully. 


place the bisecting lines eis add hair for a finished pen- ber, the width of 01 
| | cil drawing will throw off the drat 


© 


y 


ae 


If you imagine the balloon as an egg with these three li 
it, you can rotate this shape and draw the head in any 


By tilling the egg with the bisecting lines, you should be able to draw 
heads with variety of interest and action . . . 
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The pretty girl in comics, on television or in Hollywood does Th ; 
1 same simple egg 


Three types not permit much variation . . . Learn to draw these three basic RRaperitiuseateraras: 
heads and you can create recognizable types for any cartoon situ- three basic types of 
ation... Hairdos and accessories will complete the character... pretty girls... 


1 Average Keep these forms angular, crisp 
Eyebrows are short, straight . . . the 

eye is a simple triangle . . . mouth 

wide... shoulders square 


2 Long Oval 

Eyebrows are long, arched . . . eyes 

cre ovals... mouth is full, not so 

wide... make the face a long oval 
« slope shoulders 


Keep her lines long, flowing 


3 Round Keep her going in circles! 
Close hair on forehead . . . eye is 
more circular . . . tiny nose... 
mouth is smaller . . . round chin 


. shoulders rounded 
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The pretty girl hairdo 


Hair is your one decorative element — use it for 
color, for strong design effect. Type of hairdo will 
define character — and how you draw it will help 
tell your story or express a mood. 


While you must always 
keep the face simple and 
without shading, the hair 
may be as detailed as 
you like. But keep your 
lighting, textures and 
technique consistent 


A general rule is to give 
the sexy girl long hair... 
but your smart cartoon 
girls should wear the lat- 
est styles 


Hair! Hair! Hair! 


It helps tell who your characters are... 
what they are doing. Here we throw the 
faces away and let the hairdo speak for 
itself in defining character. 
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The breasts and torso 


And point slightly away 
from each other 


Here’s the true proportion of For cartoon girls, raise the 
the breast to the figure, The nipples up to two heads 
nipples are a little more than 
two heads below the top of 
the head 


From a front view, the breasts 
are seen to lie on side 
planes of the chest 


Remember the round- 
ness of all the forms. 

To get roundness, 
t work from check lines 
like these 


These are construction 
devices. You must 
build the forms as 
an architect plans a 
house 


Think of the breasts as being attached to 
the shoulder cap, as above. Raising the 
‘arms lifts the breasts up and to the side 


If your girl is wearing 
Use pattern carefully to middle tones, use juicy 
show shape of the forms blacks to define form 


Be selective in the choice of dra- 
pery, folds and wrinkles to enhance 
the breast form 
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Hip, hip... 


HIGH AND 
CLOTHES CAN SELDOM BE. 


USED TO COVER BAD DRAWING. 
AND THE KEY TO A GOOD FIGURE 
DRAWING IS THE HIP AREA.... NE A 
..- WHEN THE HIPS ARE DRAWN 0s 

f WELL, THE FIGURE. WILL HAVE. Ps 
ACTION, FEMININE APPEAL Be 
AND CLOTHES WILL FIT UN 
AND LOOK WELL.... 
KEEP THE WAIST LONG AND 
\| NARROW... THIS WILL ALLOW The hip lines But you should You would draw 
THE BUTTOCKS To BE FULL AND are like this draw them like the side view 
v4 ROUND WITHOUT BEING LARGE. in fact this like this But custom and 
NOTE HOW THE EXAMPLES from life style dictates this 
OF THIS RULE GIVE THE THIGH 
LINE A LONGER AND MORE : 
GRACEFUL SWEEP.... 


(73 THE OBSERVING. 
THAT COUNTS 


Opposition of forms . .. 
this means thot the shoul- 
ders will slant opposite 
fo the hip line when the 
figure is in balance 


If the weight is on the 
right foot, the right hip 
will be higher and the 
dress or apron will flare 
out on that side 


The man on the street will never 
know how much lies behind your 
simple girl drawing 
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Legs 


The cross-over check line in 
the front view will help you 


Here we have illustrated a good system for placing the ankles on 
extended legs. A line extending from the rear of the thigh will 
give you the front instep line. A crossing line from the front of 
the thigh gives you the other side of the ankle. With the legs in 
a bent position, you'll have to pencil in a false thigh to check 
from, but the effort is worthwhile. Just remember that this and 
other formulas can be helpful, but formulas are no substitute for 
accurate observation, Observing a pretty girl's legs is no chore — 
this is one spot where you can combine business with pleasure 
and come out with a profit. 

As you practice drawing the pretty girl's legs, work for long, 
smooth, flowing lines. The leg lines must sweep down cleanly 
and surely. This is no place to experiment with cross-hatched 
kneecaps. 


place a slim ankle 


To suggest strong 
lighting, use a 
thick and thin line 
+ + (don't use 
shading) 


Throw the weight on one leg 
for greater interest 
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Tricks with feet and shoes 
The first step in drawing the pretty girl's feet with simple style 
is to study the construction of the actual foot. Our chart con- 
tains facts about feet that you should learn by heart and think 
about every time you pencil and ink a girl’s foot. 
Shoes can be complicated affairs. Your girl’s shoes should be D 
simplified and stylized down to a point where they are graceful 
and neat — and do not draw attention away from the rest of the 
figure. Remember that girls’ shoes change with the seasons of 
the year. Follow the ads in your local paper for changing styles. Pa 


THE INSIDE. 
ANKLE BONE 
1S HIGHER 


Use shadows 
to define 
action 


By shifting weight to 
one leg, you can 
avoid drawing Iwo 
front views 


Here is a progression 
from the realistic foot to 
the simplified drawing of 
the cartoon foot. Draw 
all types of shoes from 
life and simplify them 
like this example—shoes 
‘are important 


Front view— you must construct the ankle . . . this 
association will help you remember the ankle slant, . . 
it is always higher (warmer) on the inside, lower (colder) 
on the outside 
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The pretty girl in action 


The EXPRESSIVE attitude is all-important. 
Work with simple tracing paper roughs un- 
til the figure in action seems to say exactly 
what you want it to say. 


Use hands whenever you can to 
give your idea more punch 


Turn your tracing paper often — 
and draw from both sides. This 
gives you a fresh look 


For example — 
a girl is fixing 
her hair —and 
speaking a line 


Often in a strip panel the figure without action or the 


head without tilt is more eloquent, Action, here, would 
interrupt story 


(( 
X AK : 
“EX 
f\ Ps 
\\ 


“THE EXACT GESTURE 
WILL BE IMPORTANT 


— IF YOU CAN 'FEEL" “HE 
ACTION YOU CAN DRAWIT. 
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More on action 
The graceful figure in action will always be in balance . . . note 


how the shifting weight of the figure dictates the direction and 
turns of hips and shoulders. 


I 


The pretty girl in vio- 
lent action is a con- 
tradiction 


To keep her sexy in action 
make her very leggy — and 
follow the rules of balance 
‘and rhythmic opposition of 
forms 


Drop a line from head 
Static pose—bal- Weight on left left hip up —left center to right foot. 
ance is obvious foot. Left hip shoulder down for The girl would not be 
goes up balance in balance without 
J a extended left leg 


a 
l 
p 


ks 


Use lively dress lines, flying scarts, 
accessories darting off at angles, to 
give action to your figures 


Ay 
Wrinkles are The dress flares Keep wrinkles 
forced — just to out from the high simple and use 
add some interest hip them to accent the 


action 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 7 


To study and practice 


The text and examples in this lesson make up a complete and clear method for 
drawing pretty girls. Readers enjoy seeing pretty girls in drawings and 
editors know it. A lot of cartoon jobs, especially in advertising, depend 
on your ability to draw them. 


Copy and experiment with the examples in the text. For practice, put tracing 
paper over photos of girls in magazines and apply the lesson's teaching by 
simplifying the poses down into line drawings. Keep trying for long, flowing 
lines that are smooth and uncluttered. Interesting little wrinkles may help 
the character of male cartoon figures, but they will ruin your girls. Draw 
your girls active and attractive. Sketching at the beach or elsewhere is good 
practice, so make it a habit. 


We will grade this assignment on the basis of how well you draw the figures -- 
and how successful you are in making them glamorous and alluring. 


On a sheet of 11 x 1h-inch Bristol board, 
rule and ink a panel 8 inches high and 10 
inches wide. In it draw the following 
scene: A pretty girl in a close-fitting 
evening gown and her escort are seated in 
a night club. A chorus girl in very brief 
costume is tickling the chin of the escort, 
to the dismay of the first girl. Follow = 
the little sketch at the right for composi- 
tion or dream up your own. Be sure the 
entire figure of each girl is shown. Use 
either pen or brush for inking your cartoon. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and 
student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 
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The figure in action 


Action is the key to good cartooning. Many a good idea has been 
ruined by badly drawn action, and many a weak idea has been 
strengthened and saved by humorous and appropriate action. 

Action does not necessarily mean violence or exaggeration. 
The way a character sits in a chair is action, even if he isn’t 
moving. Observe and note how each of your friends has his own 
way of slouching in a chair. A cartoonist with a realistic style 
must keep his action close to what the real human figure is capa- 
ble of doing. Then again, an all-out comic or “big-foot’” style 
cartoonist can do anything with the action of his figures that he 
can think of, or — more important — that he can draw. 

Balance is the key to all good action. Only when it is in free 
fall is a figure not in balance. We don’t mean you can’t exagger- 
ate. Exaggerate all you want — but your action will be stronger 
if your figure has the appearance of being in balance. A figure 
leaning backwards can only lean over so far before it falls on 
the back of its head. But, if that figure were pulling an elephant’s 
tail, it could lean back as far as you want. The pull of gravity 
would be offset by the tail attached to the elephant, and the fig- 
ure would still be in balance. Always consider counter-pull, or 
opposing forces, when drawing action. 

Avoid stiff and inactive figures. Try to have your characters 
doing something at all times. In a comic strip that is carried by 
the balloons, don’t have your figures stand or sit in the same 
position throughout the whole series of panels. Even if they just 


scratch their heads, or use their hands while they talk — keep 
them moving. Draw them stiffly, without action, and your char- 
acters will look like window dummies. Dummies aren't alive — 
cartoon characters must be. 

Speed, or expression, lines can help the figure perform its ac- 
tion. A running man is speeded up by a few straight lines flowing 
out behind, as though he were cutting a path through the air. A 
whap on the head with a rolling pin or brick is funnier and 
stronger with action lines radiating from the point of contact 
and surrounded by stars. The blurred effect of a vibrating 
punching bag can be drawn with action lines. Here again we 
caution you that simplicity, the basic law of cartooning, should 
govern everything you do. Too many speed lines and stars can 
start looking like spaghetti and distract your reader from the 
action you're trying to draw. 

Single panel or gag cartoons used in national magazines usu- 
ally contain a minimum of action lines. The modern panel 
drawings have action — plenty of it — but the action is usually 
toned down as the composition becomes more important in 
illustrating the gag line. Also, if a cartoon is done in wash or 
halftone, speed lines can complicate application of the tones. 

Your reader's first glance at a page must sell him on the idea 
of reading it. Interesting action gets attention — lack of it loses 
customers. Keep this in mind, have fun, and spend plenty of 
time on this all-important part of your cartooning. 
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! 
| 4mm Vertical 


Balance 


Regardless of whether the figure is in motion, it must always ap- 
pear to be in balance — except when it is in free-fall. A vertical 
line through your figure will help you to check this. 


Weight on both 
feet, Point of 


of the line. In bending to the side, the arm is extended 
on the opposite side to preserve balance 


support is G dh 
ope 
between feet rings att When standing erect the weight is equal on either side 


Point of . 
support | *, 


iO Point of Y 
—— support Jf 


Generally, the weight of the body should be balanced 
over the foot or feet —or between the feet that rest on 
the ground and support this weight 


Milton Caniff on Action 


A smallish gent like Happy Easter provides humor A two-figure action like this is fun to do, but takes 
with lively action. He's planted solidly on that left some thinking out. Here I'd like to emphasize the 
foot — his right impels the other gentleman off balance importance of practicing rear view action, as well as 


front and side views 


Weight of the suitcase must 
be offset on the opposite 
side by the arm and leg 
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The young lady swinging the lead pipe is 
in balance —her feet are solidly planted 
under her and she has control of her body 
—and the situation 


Adventure means action in my book. 
Violent action to thwart the villains, 
and lively skullduggery to get the 
hero in and out of jams. | stood up 
and took a practice heave myself to 
get the feel and balance here 


In this scene the man is out—he has no control 
of his body and is in free fall —it is only in 
free fall that the figure is not balanced 


Happy Easter, poor man, balances the heavy stuff 
while Steve has no strain with the umbrella, Miss 
Fancy balances nicely in lifting motion 
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Comic balance-in-action 


When a figure moves, its balance is determined by gravity, sup- 
port points, pressures and factors that are quite different from 
the formal balance of a pile of building blocks. A monkey swing- 
ing from a trapeze is held in balance by its grasping hand, even 
though its body may be swinging wildly. Keep counteracting 
forces in mind when drawing action. 


These dancing kids by Harry Haenigsen 
cre in balance because their bodies are 
under control 


In these action drawings by the faculty you can see that 
even though the action is exaggerated the figures are 
balanced 


WA GONNA 
Beit yA! 


Forward Motion 


Willard Mullin is an acknowledged 
master of action drawing 


T Formal balance 
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In this figure by Willard Mullin there is a forward pres- 
sure against the foot on the ground, thus the balance line 
is slanting forward 


This ballet dancer by Al Copp is balanced 

in the air because she has control over her 

body — she has that toe out, ready for a 
( landing 
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Action or speed lines 


All through your course we keep harping on action. Figures and 
objects in cartoons don’t move — they’re immovably printed on 
the page. But, you can give them the illusion of motion with 
action lines. Here are some basic examples of action lines for 
your use. 


Speed lines made with pen and long razor 
blade scratches — or Chinese white — into 
black of the hole 


nemo, V8) // 


This fi fully di ith acti eee IN | 

is figure was fully drawn, with action 

ines inked. Then white action lines were ~ \\ | 7 

ta Wig = 

razor blade =>, == SMAAK! — 
= 


<a 


LY <= 
Radiating lines from point of via MISS — 
* hey Ny 


action, with stars and sweat 


‘On bricks, etc, in transit, it helps to have 
the shading lines go in the same direction 
‘as action lines. 


Going away — 
practice your figures 
in action from 

all angles 


This young man is going 
down fast. He could also be 
going up or sideways—turn 
the picture 


His head is still vibrating 
and the lump is risen and 
shining 


No one could swim this fast, but those 
holes in the water sure give the impression 
of speed 


The chase 


In the old two-reel comedies and today’s animated cartoon 
movies you always see a chase. Chases are exciting and funny. 
The customers love them and you should, therefore, be able to 

) give them what they want. Practice your running figures until 
you, too, can have ‘em rolling in the aisles. 


Note outline of figure seen 
through speed lines —sug- 
gested with lines parallel to 


This figure is hustling away from something He spots his pursuer. More speed lines - - 


Now he's supersonic — Front of figure drawn in— rear 
—ivst a few action lines and sweat — he's worried 


blurred by atmospheric disturbance of his passage 


Trick speed 


Soaring into action 


eee Sere 


The pursuer starts pursuing — 
his drivers are slipping 


Sock and smack 4 


The action of both figures on this page is basically the same — 

( they are both hitting something. The only difference is that the 
point of contact with the stake driver is at the end of the action 
arc. The fighter’s action arc is interrupted half-way by the other 
gentleman’s chin — then it keeps going, because the hitter is full 
of vitamins. 


Action are is broken at point \ 
of contact 


[PB 


nN 4 
Both action arcs start where Y 


the action started and follow 


, = 
2 ‘ the line the weapon took € 
Gy Shine marks help to show 
that this is what did the 
S damage 
( ) Point of 


contact fii \ Ee 


O 


Note: This figure is in free 
fall and definitely unbal- 
anced 


A Zam Was Laan — ee SN LZ eT 


10 


Walking 


This figure steps out briskly, This fellow is either on top Dejection is shown by hang- Stepping off —note the left The nonchalant type — a 
but with dignity of the world or just stepping ing head, general droop, hand back, balancing out- good, sturdy push-off with 
out of an Irish tea-shoppe and dragging foot swinging left foot the left foot 


Boxing 


The challenger is off-balance 
from a good left. Wide open 
eye and absence of action 


Ah— balance is restored — 


lines add to the solemnity of Our character is in free fall flat on the canvas. Note the He's stopped moving, but 

the moment, Under-drawing, now — definitely off-balance single circular speed-line there is definitely action in 

like understatement, can be showing bewilderment or our boy's pose 

funny daze 

Sitting peal 
ae 
\ S 
<a 
Bolt upright, He's sitting Ah —he's more comfortable Right at home with the sports He has just heard a few 
down, but there's no action now —notice the action in news. His wife will howl at thousand well-chosen words 
to him his smoke and natural body- those feet on the furniture on a dull subject — but he’s 
position living in that chair! 


Speaking 


Lee : _! 


Ducking the eggs from ap- Figure, papers, glasses, ros- 
The address starts on a dig- look at the action-line of preciative audience. Flying trum, microphone, and 
nified keynote, Rostrum and that microphone wire! Papers Paper, sweat drops and rib- clothes are flying. This is a 
speaker upright and coattails help the action bon on glasses are accents real climax to a rousing 


to action speech 
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Action by the faculty 
~ aah: Cy 
= Ss 


CE 
The hillbilli 
and off of 


Bs 


ies run up, down 
f hills in Li'l Abner 


= 


In Milt Caniff's adventure 
_ strip, adventures mean action 


Action plus by Willard Mullin 


When it comes to exaggerating action, Wil- 
lard Mullin is a master. Each of these figures 
is in violent motion — and each is different. 
The key to the over-all movement here is the 
curved edge of the track itself, with black 
accents on the figures helping the eye to 
move down and around. The arms and legs 
of the individual figures are also plotted to 
help your eye around the curve. 

Here, all wrapped up in one drawing, is 
a complete lesson in figure-action, anatomy 
and composition. Study it well and try to 
get some of this freedom of action into your 
own work, 
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To study and practice 


In this lesson you learn the principles of action. Realistic or comic, in whatever 
style you draw, action is important. Interesting action will attract the reader's 

eye and, by itself, give him a chuckle. Without animation, any character will look 
like a store-window dummy -- and there are no successful cartoons being drawn about 
lifeless dummies. di 


There is no other way to develop the knack of drawing figures in lively, interesting 
action than to draw them ... over and over again ... in as many different positions 
and actions as you can dream up. Use pencil on any kind of sketching paper. Don't 
become too concerned with "noodling" unimportant details in these figures. Instead, 
try to express the over-all action as simply and graphically as possible. 


Harry Haenigsen's sketches on page two illustrate only a few of the countless actions 
the figure can perform. Make drawings from them and other figures in your textbooks 
to understand the tricks of giving the illusion of movement to the cartoon figure. 

As you draw, study and analyze the actions -- don't merely copy. Note the forward 
lean of the figure and opposing twist of shoulders and hips in running actions; how 
twisting and bending the torso eliminates the otherwise static quality of seated 

or standing figures; the foreshortening of many parts of the figure which occurs in 
the Milton Caniff and Willard Mullin drawings of violent action; and the use of speed 
lines to point up and accentuate paths of movement. 


In addition to making pencil sketches of many different figures in action, you should 
concentrate on refining the action in a particular figure. A good way to do this 

is to use tracing paper. Place one of your action drawings under the top sheet of 
your tracing pad and redraw it. As you do, eliminate any unessential lines and 
accentuate those which help tell the story of the action. You may find it desirable 
to repeat the process and carry the refinements further on a second or even third 
tracing. It is also good to hold your drawing up to a mirror and look at it in re- 
verse. You then see it with a fresh eye and can more easily see what is right and 
what is wrong with the action. 


Besides practicing with pencil sketches, try drawing some of your figures directly 
with either pen and ink or brush and ink because the quality of the line you use can 
do much to strengthen the action. Make the ink lines flow and move in any way that 
will help bring out the movement of the figure. 

Don't overdo the use of speed lines. They alone will not make your figures move -- 
they are merely accents to help emphasize action. Make the lines of the figure -- 
its clothing, the hair, etc. -- follow the line of action. 


After you've made many of these sketches (and not before!) draw the following assign- 
ments for this lesson. Our criticisms of your work will be based on (1) how well 
you express the figure actions, (2) how well you draw the figures themselves and 

(3) your use of instruction given in previous lessons. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, measure off and ink a panel 7 inches high 
and 9 inches wide. In it, with pencil and then with ink and pen or brush, do a 
three-quarter front view of a man in the act of falling. He has just tripped over 
a brick on the sidewalk while running at full speed. Use everything you've learned 
to make this drawing as full of action and humor as you possibly can. Keep your 
picture simple. To tell your story, all you need draw is the falling action figure, 
the brick and the sidewalk on which he is about to land. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


(Over) 


Page 2 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, measure off another panel 7 inches high 
and 9 inches wide. In it draw two running figures, side or three-quarter view -- 
a frightened young man and a pretty girl. He is carrying a bouquet of flowers and 
running away from the girl, who is just about to catch him. Use either pen or 
brush for inking. For this assignment we want you to use your own imagination to 
create a solid-looking panel cartoon with lively, active figures. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. BS 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were sub- 
mitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student 
number in the lower left-hand corner of each drawing. In the lower right corner, place the 
Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


201100 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Here is one character cartooned in six different tech- 
niques. In each drawing the problem of handling clothes 
and their wrinkles is solved differently — but each of the 
treatments is based on solid knowledge of the real thing. 

In this lesson, you'll learn how to draw clothes and 
folds realistically, as done in the adventure style and 
how to apply these principles to less realistic cartoon- 
ing. Whatever style you use, your cartooning of clothes 
will be more convincing if you understand the basic 
principles of folds 


Clothes and folds 


A cartoonist is concerned mostly with the doings of people, and 
most people wear clothes. Therefore, you must develop the abil- 
ity to draw clothing of all types. You have learned how to 
simplify the human form: you must now learn how to simplify 
the clothes that go around that form. Study the effect that the 
action of the figures has upon the clothes due to twisting and 
pulling. A cartoon figure in action will twist, pull, rip and 
wrinkle the clothing. Remember you are not drawing a fashion 
plate. You are drawing an ordinary person whose clothes don’t 
always fit him too well. 

When drawing clothing on a figure, whether real comic or 
the adventure type, the most important thing to remember is 
that you are drawing a three-dimensional form. You are not 
drawing the clothing on a flat surface—the clothing goes around 
the figure and is in back of it as well as in front of it. The 


sleeves and legs of a garment are hollow cylinders. Any pattern 
drawn on these cylinders must be drawn to suggest the true 
shape of the garment. As with perspective, you are faced with 
the problem of transferring a three-dimensional form to a two- 
dimensional surface without losing the three-dimensional effect. 
The wrong application of folds and patterns on a comic figure 
can kill the illusion of depth which you have created by the out- 
line of that figure. Properly drawn clothing and patterns, on the 
other hand, will give additional depth to your drawing. When 
clothing the female figure, you will find that the little tension 
lines that you add around the breasts, hips, etc., will add much 
to the effect of the figure. It doesn’t hurt to suggest the leg under 
the skirt. 

Also, when drawing the female figure, the styles of the times 
must be kept in mind. Even though you are drawing a comic, 
it is important that the clothing be up-to-date. Half of your 
readers are women and if your styles are ten years out of date, 
they will soon lose interest in your feature. Here again, your 


morgue plays a very important part. Keep a good, active file of 
Women’s Clothing and see that it’s kept up-to-date at all times. 
Good sources for this type of material are mail-order catalogues, 
fashion magazines and even daily newspapers. As with every- 
thing else you draw in cartooning, simplify the woman’s dress. 
Don’t attempt to make an exact copy of any dress or design you 
see advertised in a newspaper or a magazine. If it is an original 
design, you might be sued by the dress manufacturer—you don’t 
want to end up in the jug. The length of skirt is particularly 
important when drawing the female figure. Skirts have a habit 
of changing lengths radically from year to year, and a cartoonist 
who is drawing a daily feature and working several months 
ahead must develop a knack for foretelling the future. 

The following pages will not only be of value to you right 
now, but will continue to be of value to you during the years 
to come. Styles may change, but folds never do. Make a habit of 
referring back to these pages whenever you are working with 
clothes and need a refresher. 


their simple diagrams 


Here are the geometric diagrams 
of folds. We show you these, 
stripped of all nonessentials, so 
that you may better understand 
the basic direction and structure 
of each one. Actually the differ- 
ent types of folds do not repeat 


Zigzag fold 
One fold is fitted into the 
next. The folds are usually 
contrasting in direction, are 
repetitive and interlock 


This fold is triangular in 
shape, dropping away in a 
curving manner from one 
point to another on a hori- 


; g curved change of direction 
“| \ on 
Half-lock fold 
This fold is caused by a 
sharp change in direction. 
‘The emphasis is on the point 


where the direction changes 
and the slack areas meet 
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Diaper fold 
Pipe fold Hy 
This is not an exact pipe, | zontal line. Soi 
but a tubular-shaped fold. i | has an angular, rai 
It must be drawn to have a pa ih 
The laws of folds and cylindrical feeling 


Drop fold 


themselves exactly — only the 
principles are repeated. These 
diagrams are the principles. We 
hope they will help you to see 
through the irregularities present 
in all folds, regardless of the type 
of fold, and allow you to see the 
structure. 


Spiral fold 

This fold is usually tubular in 
structure, but has a feeling 
of continuity in an ascend- 
ing or descending manner 


Irregular dropping, creates 
numerous types of folds in 
the process., The emphasis 
is on the dropping action 
rather than on the detail of 
the individual fold 


Inert fold 
These folds are characterized 
only by the horizontal surface 
‘on which they are resting 


ae Point of support 


Pipe fold a“ Ns, 
"fs 

The pipe fold is the simplest form of drape. It e {| \ Sa 

usually occurs from one point of suspension i 


or when pulled between two points. Always 


draw this fold with the understanding that it B 
is the condensing of a large area of cloth Vv 
into a smaller area. It is usually influenced a 

by gravity and is under no strain, having a Se 


more or less smooth, even flow. 


Here we illustrate the 
pipe folds by stretch- 
ing them between 
two points. The folds 
fan out and get 
larger at the center 


This is the area of 
cloth that is condensed 
in the drape by 
gothering it at the 
point of support 


The dotted line indicates the 
‘approximate fullness of 
the cloth before gravily 
influences it 


. 


The lower part of the 
folds shows their round, 


i pipe-like structure 


The fullness in this gar- 
ment is gathered around 
the waist, which is the 
point of support. The pipe 
folds gradually fan out and 
radiate downward, Folds in 
@ garment will vary in 
width when the action of 
the figure changes 


None of the cloth is removed. It is 


d. Cloth must go 
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Zigzag fold QO 


This fold usually occurs when a pipe fold is bent. 


The zigzag is on the slack side of the bend. This >) 
slack buckles in an uneven criss-cross way. It occurs i< 


the direction of the 
cloth as it disappears 
from sight 
because there is an uneven twisting of the fold >) 
that sets up a sharp, interlocking zigzag. These zig- C 
zags may not be even. The main thing is to keep the 
character and direction of the repetition. 
Study the way this part of 
the fold wedges into the 


Se 


This is how one fold fits ] 
into the other / 
: ay | 
The underside is es ¢ 
smooth and uo f 
without folds ‘, f 
| 
= | | 
Each slack section folds The slack area twists and | 


in contrast to the next folds as it descends 
one. It is caused by 
the twisting of the cloth 


The slack side 


Spiral fold 


This fold is usually wrapped around a 
tubular form, It will change direction as 
the points of support and tension vary 
from place to place Sleeves and trouser 
legs present good examples. 


The direction of the spiral is f 
toward the slight tension. If the 

tension increases, the spiral will 

tighten. Spiral folds must ap- 

pear fo revolve around a form. 

Study the diagram and see how | 

the dotted lines follow the spi- \ 

ral around the unseen side of 
@ form 


A tubular piece of 


“© doth is placed 
' around a cylinder “ 


Notice how the spiral fold follows 
the form and changes its angle where 
the form changes its direction. When 
_ drawing, follow this “through” in By twisting, cloth can create 
the manner shown in the diagram in spiral forms in itself and have 
the upper right no solid form underneath it 


__ with about the same 
| amount of slack 

found between a 

sleeve and an arm 


\ 


smoller 
cannot leave the 

cylinder and con- 
sequently it begins 
to spiral as it is 

condensed. TI 
caused by the re- 
striction of th 
slack between the 
cloth and the form 


¢ 


a Slack cloth in spiral form " 
? ia \ encircling o leg \ 
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Half-lock fold 


The half-lock fold occurs when tubular or 
flat pieces of cloth change direction, The 
fold always occurs on the slack side. To 
draw the half-lock, first sketch in the gen- 
eral form of the drape. Next mark the 
angle of the turn. This is where the half- 
lock occurs. Then draw the rise and turn 
of the excess cloth as it folds in and out of 
sight. 


Three half-lock folds 


ty 4 
— Ven 4 
~SSs 


e 

f) > 
Sometimes the fold 

~ actually locks, one 

area seeming to 

slide and disappear 

into the other 


em 


Notice that the angle and direction of these half-lock 
folds are only slightly irregular. The change of direction 
here is mostly in the fold itself caused by the slackness 
in the cloth 


The points shown by 
the arrows show the 
two parts of the cloth 
passing each other. . 
This cannot happen. a 
They must turn back 
as they are parts of 
@ single continuous 
flow of material 


> 
/ / 


Ry 


The half-tock always 


of direction. Follow / 
the dotted 
see the co 

of the cloth 


\ 


—— 
— 


occurs at the change /~ 


The slack side 
cannot disappear 


The cloth half-locks as i 
it meets the opposing } 
slack 1. Part of 
the fold is inside and 
part appears to be - 

on the outside 


‘See how this occurs on 
rouser leg when a 
causes a change 


of direction 


A, 
Je 


<i 


AS Ges Double half-tock 


There are two 
changes of direction 
one at the leg torso 
connection, the other 
at the knee 


The lower area of 
the skirt appears 
to “lock” into the 
upper area 


Diaper fold 


wr 4 From two points of support, the diaper 
fold occurs at the break or turn of the 
cloth. This is usually on a wide, flat sur- 
face, rather than on a tubular piece of 
cloth, Always draw this, accenting the 
sweep of the curve. The top of the curve 
is usually sharp, and the lower side of 
the fold is softly shaded. The angle and 
roll of the fold will change in character 
with different qualities and weights of 
material, As the points of support vary, 
the angle of the dip changes. 


One of the 
“\\ points of sup- 
port is lower 
than the other 


Both points of 


support are we 


horizontal 


a 


Diaper folds drape halfway 
around a cylinder 


folds in curtains 


A series of diaper 


When drawing @ diaper 
fold, start by roughly in- 
dicating the direction of 
the fold as it radiates 
from the points of sup- 
port. Then proceed to 
model it with shading 
without losing its direc: 
tion 
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) Drop fold 


From a point of suspension, the drop fold 
) twists, turns and staggers. Sometimes it hangs 


Pulled by gravity, 
j @ flag hangs in a 
| series of pipe-like | 


i 4 au 
\ \\ 
Ay \ 


ti 


straight, like a pipe fold. At other times, a 
curved edge will give it a spiral effect. The 
important characteristic is that it is dropping 
— regardless of small folds that occur during 
the process. Drop folds will contain small zig- 
zags, spiral, and half-locks — but they all con- 
tribute to the entire drop of the cloth. 


The drop fold occurs as 
the breeze pulls the free 
edge of the flag away 
from its support 


Unlike @ pipe fold, 
drop 
regularities in its 
\ shape and direction 


This slack side carries a se- 
ries of half-locks, maintain- 
ing a directional drop. Here 
the half-lock becomes a drop 
fold as it relates to the en- 
tire piece of cloth 


u The tighter underside 
of this cloth gives 
another variety of fold, 
“but alll are dropping 


Inert fold 


ARPS The best explanation of an inert fold is to 
call it a “dead” fold. We say this because 
it is not active, or in use, but lies inertly. It 
can have all manner of individual folds on its 
top surface. Its basic characteristic is that it 
is lying limp, on an inactive surface. Its over-all 
feeling and direction will be characteristi 
of the surface upon which it is resting. 


Inert folds are governed by the shape of 
the surface upon which they are resting 


Inert folds usually contain a variety 
of folds and need careful study. This 
‘one contains many different folds, os 
pointod out by the arrows 


i 


Zigzag folds 


Half-lock folds 


Les 


Hd \\% 


Drop and pipe folds .» 


ty ” Ail of the folds appear like a group of irregulor 


mae ridges, resting on a flat surface 
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Draping the male figure 


The folds in a draped figure are controlled by three factors: 1- The shape of r 
the underlying form, 2- The action of the figure, 3- The cut of the garment. . l 
The folds caused chiefly by the laws of gravity are supported at two places: ita 

the shoulders and the waist. These folds are of a long and flowing nature. | } s 
The folds caused mainly by tension occur at various points and are condensed Ni 

in character. The main points of these folds are: shoulder-arm connection, - }) | 

elbow, waist, leg-torso connection and the knee. A study of the general char- i t 

acter of each group of folds is necessary to drape the figure well. A garment é 

is cut to clothe a figure and at the same time allow for its necessary motion 

and action. A garment is not just a piece of cloth, it is a cylindrical shape that 

is confined and has definite limitations of volume. A sleeve, a coat or a skirt { 

is shaped to cover a similar form, allowing excess cloth for free use of the 

underlying form. When an arm, torso or leg bends or changes direction, the f 

cloth slackens on the opposite side of the tension. This cloth obviously does thes shops) beh fhe piece res) son et ths; Sours Bs ice cat jotithe: 
not change in amount; it just condenses. As it condenses, it creates folds atin ree ere els 

that behave in definite ways in different places. The way they behave is de- 

termined by gravity, tension, support and action. The captions and arrows on 

these pages need careful study. They cover the basic causes and directions of 

garment folds. 


[ N Shoulders 
shovlderare } “ei ri aes ea 
‘ N / \ (, ia A Elbow 
NS Pol. yeu 
. \ mR we 
There Is a solid | \ a 


human form under 
every draped figure 


| ‘<x 


Waist 


Leg-torso 
connection 


Long sweeping folds drop 
from the shoulders in the 
slack area of the coat. 
‘Most of the tension and 
action here are caused by 
the position of the figure’s 
left arm, Similar folds drop 
from the waist on the slack 
trouser leg. Some tension 
is also caused by the slight 
forward thrust of the right 
knee 
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There are two basic points ——» 
of support in draping the 
figure, the shoulders and 
the waist. All folds ore 
controlled by these two 
points. On a standing, in- 
active figure the folds, in- 
fluenced by gravity, drop 
with only slight irregular- 
ities caused by the chong- 
ing contours of the body. 
In draping the male figure, 
the most important of these 
irregularities occur where 
the sleeve joins the shoul- 
der and where the trou- 


sers meet the crotch 


The farthest 
protruding edge 
becomes the point 
of radiation of 
the folds, although 
it may not be 
the actual point 
of support 


As the shoulders and ~ 
¢— From the outside edge of hips change position 
the shoulder, and from the by a shift of balance to 
protruding edge of the ‘one leg, the points of 
‘4— chest, the folds are pulled support also change 
downward by gravity position and create a * 

different tension. The 
dark arrows show the ~ 
direction of the flow of 
folds which descend 
from the highest point 
of support and strong- 
est points of tension 


Folds radiate from the 
protruding edge and follow 
the direction of the form 


In a tight, enclosed garment, such as a skirt 
or trouser leg, the folds fall diagonally, 
following the contour of the form. Below 
the point of tension, and on the side of the 
point of support, a slack area occurs 


Although the trousers are 
supported at the waist, the 
wider point of the body - 


actual point from which 
the folds fall downward 
Point of support 


V ‘ec Point of tension 


| 


i 


Slack area 


v6 


When the coat is buttoned, a group of tight 
condensed folds occurs at the shoulder-arm 
connection. They radiate in a curving direction 
from the shoulder to the point of tension at 
the button 


the cuff of the sleeve in- 
ward toward the body 


The leg slants diagonally 
from the hip, The outer side 
is the tension side, and the 


folds will take the direction fn Folds bunch and con- 
shown by the arrows to the NS dense on the slack 
upper point of support at as ~ side of a form oppo- 
the waist. The inside edge \ site the tension edge 
drops away, influenced by 


gravity 


Study here how the direction 
of the folds follows the direc- 
tion of the twist and action of 
the body 
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The trouser 


The high place of support is at 
the waist. The greater width of 
the hips affects the folds be- 
cause they become a radiating 
point of support. You must al- 
ways think of the form that the 
trousers are draping or you will 
have no success in drawing 
folds. The lower body is cylin- 
drical. Trousers ore made to 
cover the cylinders with suff 
cient slack to allow freedom of 
action. The drape of the cloth 
must go around the form, and 
also obey the laws of gravity, 
support, fension and function. 


These diagrams show the folds pulling up- 
ward to the point of support. This causes 
long sweeping pipe and drop folds that re- 


veal the figure action. 


Trousers are supported at the 
waist, but “hang” from the 
hips and buttocks. The press- 
ed seam drops straight down 
due to gravity. Other slight 
sweeping folds follow the 
contour of the limbs 


The leg on the left is straight. 
The other is bent at the knee. 
The change of direction cre- 
ates half-lock folds on the 
under or slack side of the 
bent leg. Where the leg on 
the left joins the torso, other 


The leg on the right is bent 
slightly back. This causes a 
“pull” from the support point 
ot the waist, A long, sweep- 
ing pipe fold descends to 
the calf. The tension causes 


The three arrows point to the 
three important folds, the 
top ones forming as the 
leg storts forward, the lower 
‘ones starting where the knee 
changes direction, the other 
shows a long sweeping fold 


small spiral folds at the but- 
‘Support point tight, half-locks and pipe _tocks 


folds occur 


without tension 


vie fold Area of tension | rem 


— pe RE \ 
¥ \\ = bf 


. —— 


ew” 


Trousers are cut to fit the leg 
from the waist down with 
allowance for freedom of 


The spiral folds condense at 
the leg-torso connection and 
follow the direction and 


The trouser folds are pulled 
downward from the top side 
of the leg by gravity and 


motion shape of the upper leg. tension. They can only de- 
Pipe folds occur from the scend as far as the yolume 
knee down of the garment will allow 


The sleeve 

These drawings of the sleeve in various positions are made up 
almost entirely of half-locks, spirals and zigzags, There is one 
basic half-lock that always occurs on the upper side of the arm 
opposite the elbow. 


The black accents show the half-lock 
folds. This is a characteristic fold that 
occurs constantly in sleeves 


Lesson 
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The coat 

The coat or jacket is supported 
from the shoulders, Its range of 
folds is greater than the trou- 
sers, first, because of the in- 
creased action of the arms, sec- 
‘ond because it can be buttoned 
or unbuttoned and third be- 
cause of the greater variety of 
garment design. The form and 
action of the torso and the arms 
must be understood to draw 
these folds correctly. The shoul- 
ders and arms create most of 
the folds because of their greater 
range of motion when compared 
to the limited range of the 
torso action. 


The arms raised in a buttoned coat 
cause folds to descend from the shoul- 
ders to the button and from the bution 
outward toward the pockets, With arms 
raised, spiral folds radiate around the 
upper arm from the inside fo the out- 
side toward the elbow 


When the coat is not buttoned, the 
folds taper out toward the bottom in a 
free sweep from the shoulders 


The coat is supported from the shoulders 
and descends with few folds. The sleeve 
sets into the body of the coat on an angle 
where the arm and shoulder join 


a ‘ 


Half-lock 


The tightness of the sleeve fitting at the 
armpit causes the entire coat to raise 
upward when the arms are lifted. This 
creates a group of diaper folds which 
cross from the two supporting shoulder 
points 


shoulder, 


% Me 
In this quartering view of the back, 
study the long sweep from the high 
halfway down and across the 


back. This is a constantly recurring fold 
when an angular tension is created 


% | Al Drop fold 


wi 


The tension comes from the 
shoulder-arm connection, the 
back, the coat button and 
the elbow 


When the arm is lifted, a tension occurs 
fon the cylindrical sleeve that condenses 
the folds at the armpit in spirals and 
half-locks 


| 


Notice the very large half-lock fold 
that occurs at the waist button posi- 
tion on the coat. This occurs because 
the figure is bent sideways and there 
is @ great deal of slackness in the gar- 
ment 


The shirt 


The greatest difference between the shirt and the coat i: 
shirt is held rigid at the waist. The shirt is full and contains drop 
ty radiating from the waist to 

i to the degree of 
ive them a 
create nu- 


folds and pipe folds of great vari 
the shoulders. They vary in character in relatic 
tension present. A twist of the body will some! 
tight spiral character, while a relaxed attitu 
merous diaper folds 


wil 


thot the 


Because shirts have a yoke across the 
shoulders, folds descend from the yoke 
to the waist rather than from the top 
of the shoulders. These are pipe folds 
‘and drop folds. A change of tension 
caused by the lifting of the arms will 
change them to diaper folds 
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Draping the female figure 


Regardless of the wide range of cut and style in women’s clothes, there are 
fundamentals that cannot be changed. A dress is supported from the shoul- 
ders, extends out over the bust and descends due to gravity in drop and 
pipe folds to its hem. It may be gathered at the waist and fall from the bust 
to the waist, to the hips — and then descend. Or it may be a separate blouse 
and a skirt. The skirt extends out from the waist and falls due to gravity 
from the point of largest circumference at the hips. This is traditionally a 
female costume, just as a man’s costume is a coat, trousers and shirt. 
Because of the variety in female clothing you should always sketch in the 
form of the figure first, and then drape the form. This gives you something 
to build on. It will be much easier for you to find the different points of 
tension and support and have the folds correct if you draw the figure first. 
The variety of volumes of cloth in different cuts of female garments makes 
this procedure necessary. Always follow the fold “through.” That is, draw 
it completely around from start to finish by drawing its volume, its depth 
and its contour. When you do this, the fold that is controlled by tension will 
follow the form. Those controlled by gravity will find the protruding edge 


and descend. 


The sleeve “goes around” the arm. 
Here the tension is from the under- 
side at the armpit. If, however, the 
arm were extended vertically, the 
sleeve would drop down toward the 
shoulder in spiral and half-lock folds 


When the arm is 
straight down, the 
folds spiral from the 
armpit forward 

around and up 


toward the outside 
point of the shoulder 


On the female figure, 
the protruding busts 
create tension and a 
radiating point for 
folds. They radiate to 
the shoulder, the back 


This is the point of support for 
1@ torso from the waist as this 
p is higher and supports the 
body, the other leg being 
slightly extended and relaxed. 
This is the tension and support 
point for the diagonal, des- 
cending folds 


in a loose garment 
descend downward 
toward the hem at 
the bottom 


From the hip, large descending 
folds follow the line of the leg. 
They cannot fall straight as 


The relaxed leg extended 
slightly forward 

becomes a light 

point of tension and => 
influences the ang} 

of the folds, radiating 


from the high support 
point at the hips 


This is the slack area of the 
skirt that swings down and out 
from, the support point of the 
raised hip 


Basic things to 
study and remember 
( when draping a figure 


The Form - The Action = ‘The Garment 
You must remember these three things to drape the figure correctly 


If this simple garment were placed on a figure, it 

would hang straight—as shown at the right. Be- 

low, we show it gathered at the waist, which has f 
caused the cloth fo condense into pipe folds and 6/ is) 
puts a tension over the bust. Below and to the 

right, the figure has moved, with legs apart and 

the figure slightly bent back, In this stance the 

cloth drops from the bust over the stomach and 

falls between the legs. Study the outlined figure 
beneath and also follow the dotted line which 

shows the contour and volume of the bottom of 

the skirt 
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points of tensi 
of the folds, fr 


points to the 


the rhythmic 
direction of 


The two arrows 
indicate the two 
ion. 
Study the direction 


from 


their fixed support 


points of tension 


The arrows show 


the folds caused 
by the twisting 


\ of the form 


The suit 

In the jacket, the folds are similar to 
those in a man's coat, with the ex- 
ception of the extended bust. In figure 
1, notice that the folds on the upper 
arms are "soft" folds without much 
strain, showing a generous amount of 
cloth from elbow to shoulder. The 
skirts on all three figures 
long folds from hip to knee. 
in the righ 
fended. You will see 


cut slightly different. 
shows a long fold com- 
ist, following the con- 
tour of the leg. This is caused by tension 
created at the waist as the figure bends 
slightly back. 


\ the folds fall by gravity 


. As in the man’s coat, the 


The large tight folds 
go from the shoulder, 
under the arm, to the 
back at the waist. The 
tension is against the 


Q 


: ( Ws al “ ‘extended arm 
S } The tenaton is ioe protruding 
sts to the waist 
— pa fe 


Even with legs extended 


as shown on the loose 
dress at the left. In this 
posture the tension 
points on a tight 
dress are stronger 
than the support 
points. This causes 

| the folds to go ina 

\. | horizontal direction 

aa the form 


ws 


The upper area of the 

rt fils into the middle 
in a large lock fold 
where the direction is 
changed 


The middle area of 
the skirt locks into 
the lower area at 
the direction change 
behind the knee 


\ 


\ { 
Aer N 


back folds are diaper folds. 
When the arms are raised, 
the slack of the garment is 
created by the two support 
points at the shoulders 


All of the tension points are 
under strain. On the upper 
torso, the folds go from 
back, up and under the ex- 
tended arms. The strain is 
also from the back to the 
point of the bust, Because 
the legs are extended the 
folds are more horizontal 
since the strong tension is 
from the outside edge of the 
legs 


When this becomes 
the high point in a 
stance, this side of the 
skirt rises, which lifts 
it up from the floor 


We haye drawn in 
the lower part of the 
figure to show you 


the direction and fall ay 

of the folds over this 5 

part of the form. The ( ) 

folds in the jacket SMF ise 
are tight because the \y, 


figure is bent far over, 
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As the fig leans over, th irt lies 
flat on the rump for a short distance 
before it descends. This forward exten- 
sion of the torso has caused the skirt 
to raise in the back. Usually one or 
two large pipe folds drop from the pro- 
truding edges at the buttocks 


The skirt 

Basically, the skirt is a cylindri- 
cal piece of cloth, narrower at 
the waist than at the hem. It 
must accommodate the lower 
portion of the figure. If you will 
study the diagram at the right, 
you will see how the form looks 
below the skirt, You must always 
be conscious of this underlying 
form, as it governs all the folds 
of the skirt through the action 
and stance of the figure. 


Half-lock at 
direction change 


As the figure bends 
forward, this side 
view shows how the 
rump lifts the skirt 


By showing the figure inside the skirt, you can study the 
points of support and tension. The two long arrows show 
that the skirt is the same length on both sides. The basic 


By studying the underlying points of tension here are at the knee of the extended 
figure you can see how these leg and the hip. This creates a long, sweepin 
protruding edges affect the 4d fold from knee to hip in the slack area of the skirt 
folds. 


ye Half-lock 


a> 
The dress Z 
f concern is in the basic pattern of a dress — 
that is, those with tight or loose bodices and full or tight 
skirts. Most dresses fall into a combination of these basic 
designs. Different types of folds occur when the bodice is 
loose, as compared to one that is tight, This change de- 
mands careful study, as it will show how the degree of 
tension affects the character of the folds. This applies to 
either the skirt or the bodice. Below we show the basic 
types. Study the differences in folds between the tight 


\ 
LF As the hand lifts this SS he and’ Isote (Garments: 
\ full skirt, several large 1 
\ dioper folds occur. \ 
Js A The points of support } 


Af the hands, th 
Pow y hip nd the waist A \ 


per folds 
in this slack 
area 


This shows a fitted 


dress with a reason- Pipe folds from 


the shoulder to 
the point of the 
bust down to the 
waist, and from 
this point also 
down around, 
toward the back 
at the waist 


points 


A very full 
skirt made of 
soft material 
gathered at 

the waist will 
fall into num- | 
erous pipe | 
folds 


duced to a minimum. 
From the point at 

the waist the dress 
fits out over the hips 
‘and the looseness of 
the skirt from there to 
the hem causes most 
of the folds in 


The tight dress 

shows the many 
points of tension 
quickly because 

it hugs the form. 
This causes endless 
small folds ra 
ating from the 
tension points 


The dress is fitted at 
the waist. The skirt 

has four, large pipe 
folds caused by the 


The stance of a figure changes the behavior of the folds. If 
the hips are on an angle, the high hip will pull that side 
ht, diagonal folds will occur 
a outer leg. In a full skirt, as 
pictured above, there is little tension because of the fullness, 
‘and the folds fall directly down 


gathered, ple 
skirt on the figure 
at the right 
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Cloth in action 
THOSE TRICKSTERS / 


-THEY MUST HAVE GIVEN 
HIM SOME SORT OF 


Folds are governed first 
by the laws of gravity 


Gravity causes these folds 
to hang vertically 


The pull of 
gravity 


is down | 


WW 
ul 


Simple blacks of the hot and cloak make 
this character stand out. He was designed 
to be outlandish —and he is 


Heavy flight pants are apt to look more 
dented than wrinkled 


4 —Raised arm creates 
tension here Look at and study the work 


of professional cartoonists 


Point of 
support 


Hand creates 


tension 
point 
Tension 
point 
Button is 
< tension 
a point 
Here the raised arm creates a tension 
which pulls the whole back of the coat 
sae 
Hand in pocket lifts +9 
bottom edge of coat 
making folds 
1S Baggy pants create 
a bunch of folds 
Air 
pressure 
—>, 


Pants hang from 
almost 
horizontal leg 


George Clark 


Air pressure pushes the cloth 
against the form 


When a man is running his 
trouser leg is pushed back 
against the leg by air pres- 


sure LZ 
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Al Copp's hillbillies wear casual styles, with 
careful attention to patches and tatters 


7 ayer 


Outline of cloth shows 
what is underneath 


Notice the notural fit and 
pattern of Penny's clothes — 
they're carefully worked out 


Not all tailors are artists when it comes to 
fitting their customers 


acd Pants are three tubes sewn 
together — so is the coat 


Bursting with muscles ond 
energy, this athlete creates 
tension points all over his 


tes 
= 


clothes 
Oo 0 The same suit takes its folds 
ond character from the 

wearer 


This mental athlete's coat is 
by Omar the Tentmaker, via 
Rube Goldberg 


The suit hangs straight down 
from a hanger 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 9 


To study and practice 


When it comes to drawing simplified clothes and folds there is no substitute for knowledge 
of the real thing. This lesson, therefore, presents the subject in rather complete, real- 
istic detail. Before considering yourself qualified to simplify the wrinkles on cartoon 
characters, you should spend plenty of time on this lesson. 


For practice, make simplified tracing-paper overlays of photographs of men and women in 
magazines, working out the most important folds in their clothing. Study these folds 
carefully, noting especially the points of support, pull of gravity and effects of tension. 
Sketch your friends' and relatives' clothing -- and your own. Look through your course to 
see how professionals simplify the basic actions of cloth. 


Your grade on these assignments will depend on how well you understand and draw cloth in 
action. The figures on the page marked Plate 1 and the actions in Assignment 2 were care- 
fully chosen to let us see what you have learned in the lesson. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Draw the following prescribed clothes directly over the figures on Plate 1. 
Man Bowling -- Slacks, shirt with sleeves buttoned at the wrist, no tie 
Girl Running -- Full skirt, blouse, apron 
Man Seated -- Shirt with four~in-hand tie, business suit with vest, coat open, 
thumbs hooked under vest, hat tipped back on head 


Before executing this plate, work out the folds in the clothing on tracing-paper overlays. 
Draw the folds on the plate itself with ink lines, using pen or brush. Keep the folds 
simple and do not put any shading in the drawing. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On a piece of 11 x l4-inch Bristol board, rule 
and ink a panel 7 inches high and 10 inches wide. 
Draw a cartoon of the following incident: A 
young man dressed in a business suit is seated 
in the faded parlor of a small-town boarding 
house. He is startled to see the owner of the 
boarding house, wearing work pants and a shirt 
without a tie, run through the room closely 
pursued by his wife. She is wearing slippers 
and a housecoat. Do this in pen and ink. Use 
either comic or realistic adventure style. You 
may follow the layout of this accompanying sketch 
or dream up your own composition, as you wish. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2, 
rari AT GEE Cf OS ee 


S 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student 
number in the lower left-hand corner of each drawing. In the lower right corner, place the 
Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Rube Goldberg 
Milton Caniff 

Al Capp 

Harry Haenigsen 
Willard Mullin 
Gurney Williams 
Dick Cavalli 
Whitney Darrow, Jr. 
Virgil Partch 


Barney Tobey 
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Special types 


Casting the actors for your cartoon productions is a very import- 
ant part of your work. As a cartoonist, you not only must pick 
the right character for the right role — you also have to be able 
to draw him. Your readers have come to expect certain types of 
characters in set roles. In this section we have tried to show you 
how to design a few stock characters and how they are expected 
to act. 

Cartoon characters, although they are nothing but ink, are 
apt to cause just as much trouble as real people if they are mis- 
cast. They have their own personalities, which grow in the 
stories and in the minds of their creators. They can turn out 
unable to do the things you intended them to do and wreck a 
plot. Then again, they can become so important and alive that 
their personality almost writes your story for you. 

This unexpected development of personality by cartoon char- 
acters is sometimes a gold mine to the cartoonist, providing he 
is on his toes and knows how to take advantage of it. Some years 
ago the Brooklyn ball club was, as far as the National League 
went, at the bottom of the barrel. When they started winning 
games it was not only amazing, but highly amusing to Willard 
Mullin, He had been drawing the Brooklyn team into his daily 
panel as a clown. The clown was getting by, butt didn’t have 
enough bite to him. It then occurred to Mr. Mullin that the guy 
at the bottom of the barrel is — a bum. He switched overnight 
and drew the first bum, not as a bitter down and outer, but as a 
happy-go-lucky tramp who was both surprised and belligerent 
about his triumphs. This ragged but cocksure character was an 
immediate hit. The whole nation started referring affectionately 
to the Brooklyn club as “Dem Bums.” Even the Brooklyn read- 
ers liked him, which speaks well of Willard Mullin’s ability at 
handling characters. 

Luckily for cartoonists, the world is full of characters, We are 
all characters, whether we admit it or not, and we are all differ- 


ent. Every man on your faculty agrees that, no matter what style 
you choose, the people you draw must be believable. Nine times 
out of ten, your reader laughs because one of your characters 
looks or acts just like someone he knows in his neighborhood. 

Right now, however, we are more concerned with the outside 
appearance of our characters — what they wear and how their 
occupations affect their over-all appearance. For instance, in the 
mind of your reader, truck drivers should be big and tough, a 
gardener should be old and bent, while a bookkeeper should be 
thin, meek, and peer through glasses. Clothes, too, should be in 
character — the truck driver seldom appears in a business suit, 
and the bookkeeper doesn’t show up at the office in a leather 
jacket and peaked cap. 

In characterization, too, there are exceptions to the rules. 
Some of the most successful cartoon characters have been built 
up and succeeded because, perversely, they don’t look the part. 
This reverse twist, the entrance of the unexpected, is an integral 
part of humor. Having a Casper Milquetoast type drive a truck 
is perfectly all right — if he is one of your main characters and 
you have plenty of time to develop and put over the idea of his 
personality. But, for a one-shot character, who is appearing only 
briefly in a minor role, it is much better to stick to the accepted 
form. 

If you expect to make cartooning your business, you must 
study people, what they do and why they do it. When dentists 
meet people they automatically look at their teeth; when ocu- 
lists meet people they are attracted to their eyes. When you 
meet people, you should make it a habit to observe everything 
about them — their special weaknesses and peculiarities — so you 
can record them in your cartoons. We have given you in this 
lesson only a few of the thousands of types of occupations. Study 
them and build up that morgue of yours with clippings of occu- 
pations and the people who work at them. 
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Creating a character 


As casting director (as well as stage and property manager, di- 
rector and producer of your cartoon opus) you have the job of 
picking proper characters and seeing that they dress correctly 
for their parts. Here's an example — let's say you're doing a 
cartoon feature and your story calls for a truck driver, 

Each occupation has a psychological effect upon the person 
connected with it. This, in turn, has an effect upon his physical 


Shapes 


appearance and facial expression. Let’s think about our truck 
driver, His is not an easy job. He has to fight for his rights. He 
es in a physical world. He spends his time doing, not thinking. 

So, first, you review everything you know about truck drivers 
and dig into your morgue if research is necessary. You want his 
shape, face and clothes to be right. Armed with knowledge, you 
are ready to cast the character. 


meee) 


Here's Number One —right away we know he is too Here is Number Two — Wow! He couldn't fit into a truck Now for Number Three — Hm! This is better. Large and 
small for the part. Great for a librarian or a tea-taster, —1o0 tall. We'll save him until we need a basketball strong enough to argue with stevedores. Your reader will 


but he's too small to wheel a truck around player 


There is an infinity of feature combinations to make up a 
face. Which is right for a truck driver? 


Faces 


Now, this face would be 
swell for a druggist, but it 
is much too mild for our 
truck driver 


This face is too old, All right 
for a southern colonel or a 
scientist, but he never drove 
@ truck 


Clothes 


believe he is a truck driver 


This is what we want —an 
alert, strong face. He is no 
sissy. Our readers will be- 
in him as a truck 


This looks like it—cap, plain 
work shirt and work pants. 


Our boy is no Ph.D. That gown Hmm, overalls. They are 
would snag the gear shift work clothes, but better for the collar open — Roll the sleeves for freedom 
a former @ truck. Now, he’s dressed ot ection 


for the part 


Militant mustachios and erect posture 
suggest the retired army officer type 


Occupation 


Occupation will often determine a character's size and shape, as 
well as his clothes and personality. A prizefighter is aggressive 
and a librarian is meek. The psychological effect of occupation 
is very strong. Take a good look at and listen to your friends — 
see how their jobs affect their everyday living. 

Both the cleaning lady and Miss America are females, but 
their occupations call for slightly different shapes. When creating 
a character, remember that your reader has pretty fixed ideas 
of what people in certain occupations dress and look like. 


For instance, most ballet dancers are slim 


from exercise a 


y! 
S 


Going through pipes ond 
manholes calls for thin 
fellows 


«+, whereas vocal ex: 
ercise seems to create 
heft in the prima don- 
* na of grand opera 


There are plenty of good 
old symbols to help show 
character 


All gals—we read this somewhere—aren't 
really irresistibly charming—but it pays to 
draw them that way 
A reali 


lect 18th century teaspoons, but 
you draw him like this i i, 


A real librarian might make extra money 
wrestling on TV, but here's the popular 
conception of him 


Scrub ladies are now thoroughly union- 
ized, ond not the pitiful critters they once 
were — but draw 'em downtrodden 
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Types within an occupation 


Certain types within an occupation will differ. All the men on 
this page are officers of the law, but each has his own special 
characteristics, 

While we're on the subject of law, remember cops have a 
tough and serious job. Some not-too-bright cartoonists, mostly 
in “comic” books, have caused trouble by having their cops out- 
smarted too often by their villains. This makes the villains look 
too good and leads to investigation by juvenile delinquency 
authorities who demand censorship. Keep it funny — but re- 
member that crime does not pay. 


Study these characters. Notice how the requirements of 
each job have affected their clothes and personality, As 
@ cartoonist, you must study and know what makes a 
type. Types are your business. 


= — 
Federal man Cop on the beat 
—looks and acts like a businessman —over-weight ond big feet —unless 


he is @ young eager beaver 


Private eye Western sheriff & 
—good looking lodies' man, but tough — all man — lives by his guns Hotel dick 
—movies and TV set this type fat, lozy and sleeps most of the time 


Railroad dick 


= ean 
—big ond tough — spends <_ 

Small town sheriff Su ties | ST 

—farmer type—loves to put his stick is his law Motor-cycle cop 


city fellows in their place —dashing show-off 


, 


Special types 


The public has become used to associating specific types of fig- 
ures with certain occupations. Over the years, these particular 
exaggerations have become standard, but remember — variation 
from the standard is what makes your own style. On this and 
the following pages, your faculty shows you some special types 
which will be useful to you as a cartoonist. 


1. All-American Boy—the maid- 
en's prayer: blonde, curly hair, with mus- 
cles, only more so. Straight off a California 
beach and out of your anatomy section 
Clothes—Here, very few, but when dressed 
wears the junior executive models with 
touches of Yale campus 

Expression — Smiling, nonchalant, except 
when scowling about villainy. Smokes pipe 


HAENIGSEN 


1. Studious Co-ed — Slim, almost 
gaunt, vitally interested in classical stu 
Hobby: ceramic earrings. Uninterested in 
men, except biology professors 
Clothes—Up-to-date and good, but sloppy 
for the campus. She might be persuaded 
to take off the glasses and wow ‘em in an 
ing gown 

Expression—Perplexed or very intent — 
uses her hands a lot when talking 


ment for 
is smartly 


2. Doorman — An adve 
what's inside his door, so he 
turned out 

Clothes — White gloves, with uniform. 
Usually, the better the joint, the less gold 
braid. Can be gagged-up with really out- 
landish uniforms for all-out comic work 
Expression—An official greeter, his busi- 
ness is to smile. When the tip is too small, 
he doesn't. Lordly with bellhops 


2. Forceful Female —svilt jike a 
fullback, packed with energy to disrupt 
normal routine — nearly everyone has an 
cunt like this, named Gladys 
Clothes—Up-to-date and functional, except 
her hats. Umbrella shows preparedness; the 
large handbag holds everything from knit- 
ting toa %" electric drill 
Expression—Extreme, happy confidence to 
belligerence in the presence of males 


3. Showgirl — Rosy McGee, now 
“Cuddles La Torch." Has a heart of gold 
mined from visiting firemen. She's really a 
good kid in a tough racket 

Clothes—Few but exotic, with special atten- 
tion to the hair, Furs in winter, feathers 
in summer. Jewelry accents. Her figure 
must show 

Expression—The big smile 


3. Librarian — Overworked, under- 
nourished and weak in the eyes. Meek and 
mild, Eats health foods, but has a whop- 
ping vitamin deficiency 
Clothes—Respectable but seedy, due to 
salary. Eyeshade and light work jacket are 
stondord 

Expression—Hunted 


4. Miss America — An Americon 
Ideal, so she has to be not only beautiful, 
but sweet and simple at heart. The little 
girl who used to live next door and wear 
braces 

Clothes —On show, bathing suit. Other- 
wise, very chic sports and evening wear 
Expression — Smiling, loving life, except 
when worried about her little broth 
whom the All-American Boy will save 


4, The Banker—Short and paunchy, 
the shape of an old-fashioned money ba: 
his hair scanty due to pressure of financi 
affairs 

Clothes—Formal, black coat, winged collar, 
and striped pants, Stickpin and spats op- 
tional 

Expression—Distrustful, except in the pres- 
ence of obvious millionaires. Self-confident 
and accented by a fifty-cent cigar 


1. Cook—the chef is a creative genius, 
@ man of the world, an artist, The pointed 
mustache is standard equipment — all 
comic chefs are French. A good cook tastes 
his own dishes — hence the full figure 
Clothes—Floppy chef's hat and full apron, 
whose cleanliness depends on the type of 
restaurant. Striped or checked pants 
Expression—Being French: violent, He'd be 
tongue-tied with his hands in his pockets 


MAAS MAR 


2. Cute Waitress — shapely, non- 
chalant and wisecracking. Able to bat off 
the wolves and keep the customers coming 
back. Usually blond 

Clothes — Abbrevioted, with high heels. 
Lace apron and cap, pencil and menu are 
props 

Expression—Phony- 
lips smiling. This 


mure, the made-up 
id is pretty and knows it 


3. Scrub Lady—Hardworking mother 
of six strapping men—all of whom live off 
her. Brawny, earthy, and unintentionally 
witty. A sloppy worker 

Clothes—A rag bag special, with apron. 
Always in company with pail and mop 
Expression — Either extremely serious or 


year's rat’s nest 


4. Active Sportswoman — vitci, 
alive and alert to everything that doesn't 
require book learning. Her sports cor is 


1. Bum — A misunderstood gentleman 
who has been unkindly treated by Fate. 
Allergic to work, with an affinity for the 
finer things of life 

Clothes—Modish, four or five owners ago. 
Wrinkles, baggy ond beat-up, with patch- 
work and fringe 

Expression—Wary and shy except in the 
company of his fellows 


2. Wrestler — Usvally an ex-pug, 
note nose and ear. A real Neanderthal 
type, all muscle and no forehead. Small, 
bullet head and huge torso 

Clothes—The shoes and trunks of the trade. 
Hair on chest and limbs keeps him warm 
Expression—Features have been scrambled 
by his work, but don't make him gruesome 
lunk-headed but human, honest 


3. Dowager — “The Lowells speak 
only to Cabots, and the Cabots speak only 
to God.” She won't join the 400 because 
they aren't exclusive enough for her. 
Shaped like a pouter pigeon 
Clothes—Here shown in full battle, or eve- 
ning dress. Beads, gloves, lorgnette, tiara 
and lifted pinky ore equipment for the 
standard model 

Expression—Extremely haughty, with nose 
lifted. If it rained, she'd drown. Very 
grim except to members of other Royal 
Families 


seen at the best country clubs 
Clothes—Brief sports clothes to show her 
attractive, athletic figure. In winter she 
tows her dates fo mountain tops in smart 
ski outfits 

Expression—Smiles, showing large healthy 
Active figure expresses most of her 


1. Nightmare Alice—the local 
Dogpatch witch. Her erratic magic powers 
are great for getting hillbillies out of — 
and into—trouble 


3. Wolf Gal—a female wolf, with the 
same morals as the pack she commands. 
Loves men—but only for their food value 


4. General Bullmoose—A gentle- 
man of the old school, used to getting his 
own way—or else. A good foil for the 
sweet innocence of the Yokum family 


2. One of the Scraggs—there ore 
three of these unsanitary boys in the Scragg 
family. Useful for unadulterated villainy, 
Dogpatch style 


Whitney Darrow, Jr. — 


Characters from life 


One of the best ways to develop characters is to sit down 
‘end draw people. Mr. Darrow has the good habit of 
sketching people as he sees them — and to him all 
people are characters. Taken from life, his characters-on- 
Paper come alive later when he needs them to put an idea 
‘across. A true observation of the little details that add up 
to porticular characters is a must for every cartoonist, 
from the wildest slapsticker to the most meticulous adven- 
ure mon. True-to-life characters start with real people, 
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The exception to the rule 


As a cartoonist you will be doing satire much of the time, and 
it is here that you can throw the rules pertaining to type out the 
window. For the sake of humor, you have your character per- 
form exactly opposite from the way the reader would naturally 
expect. The reverse twist can be good humor. 


For example—the li'l ol’ lady 
who pulverizes this hulking 
brute with a smashing left (it 
could only be Mammy Yokum) 


Or the timid office boy who 
turns out to be a tiger tamer 


ng 
Sig Wau 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 10 


To study and practice 


This lesson deals with the casting of characters for your cartoon productions. 
Cartoon characters should be immediately identifiable as to type or occupation 
by their build, clothing, and actions or a combination of these characteristics 
since this helps to move your story along quickly and easily. 


You can and should practice drawing the types shown ‘in the lesson -- and go on 
from there to add your own refinements. Work up your stock characters to your 
own liking and draw them in different actions to get acquainted with them. 
Remember: What you add to or subtract from a type should be the result of your 
own observation and imagination. The lesson does not show all the stock char- 
acters in cartooning -- far from it. Sketching from real people is important 
in building any authentic character. Sketching puts knowledge into your head 
and adds life to your cartoon characters. 


In these assignments we will grade your work chiefly on your ability to draw 
recognizable types in good action and with appropriate facial expression. 
Keep backgrounds, if any, simple so that your characters stand out clearly. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


A local baker wants you to draw an advertising 
cartoon to be printed in the town's weekly 

paper. The cartoon is to show a Dowager and a 
Banker type seated at a table in an expensive 
restaurant. The Banker has just been served 

the wrong brand of bread and is arguing violently 
with a French chef while the Dowager watches 
through her lorgnette. Follow the sketch at the 
right for figure placement -- it's the one given 
you by the local baker for layout -- but it's up 
to you as a cartoonist to make the figures clearly 
represent the types called for and to give them 
the action and facial expression suitable to the 
situation. Do it with pen or brush and ink, ina 
panel 7 inches high and 10 inches wide, on a sheet 
of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On another sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, in 
@ panel 10 inches wide and 7 inches high, draw a 
cartoon showing a meek, studious, bookworm type of 
man reading a book as he tramps across a floor being 
scrubbed by a cleaning woman. He is unaware of his 
crime -- she is astounded’and furious. You may fol- 
low the sketch at the right.for figure placement or, 
better still, dream up your qwn composition. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student 
number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower right corner, 
place the Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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The panel is your stage 


HE’S DEFINITE MOONGLOW--THE STRONG, 
SILENT, INTELLECTUAL TYPE. I THINK 
HE NOTICED ME TODAY, 


Drawing in the panel 


In Lesson 5, we touched lightly on drawing in a panel so that 
you would start working that way. Now we are ready to go into 
this problem in more detail. Ninety percent of your work as a 
professional cartoonist will have to be done within a panel, so 
you can see how important it is for you to understand the prob- 
lems that you will come up against. 

As we have said before, the panel is your stage and it is your 
job to put the characters and actors in it. Where and how you 
place them will have a lot to do with the success of your feature. 

For the time being, don’t worry too much about backgrounds. 
Later on in the Course we will cover these in detail. For now, we 
are more interested in the proper placing of the figure in the 
panel. 

Lots of beginners start off by drawing the figure first and then, 
if they like it, drawing a panel around it and finally the back- 
ground. This would be swell if you never had to worry about 
the size or shape of your panel, But cartooning in respect to 
panels and proportions of panels is an exact art. An editor asks 
you for a cartoon panel of a certain size. The size he asks for is 
the size he wants — and he will mark you off his list if you don’t 
give it to him. Normally you will work larger than the size the 
drawing is to be reproduced, so you must be sure that the panel 
will reduce to the size desired. The only way to be sure of this 
is to scale up your panel to the correct proportions. After check- 
ing it, you can start your drawing. Space in a newspaper or 
magazine is valuable. If you should send a drawing to an editor, 
and that drawing is the wrong size — say an inch and a half too 
high — he has two choices. He can throw the drawing away or 
have it redrawn. If he doesn’t have time for redrawing, he may 
use your work, but he will be robbing himself of an inch and a 
half of valuable space that could be sold for advertising. 

Here’s another reason for learning to draw in a panel frame. 
If the beginner starts out just drawing any old place he feels 
like on a piece of paper, he soon becomes accustomed to work- 
ing that way. When he is given a picture frame and told to draw 
a figure in it, he doesn't know how to proceed. The panel frame 
has a psychological effect upon his sense of proportion. He won't 
know where to start drawing the head or the figure. When he 
does start it, chances are the feet will run out of the bottom of 
the picture. Drawing is a habit — and for your own future good 
you should develop, as you go along, habits which will help, not 
hinder you. 

Your panel can show a thousand miles of territory or it can 
show just the hand of a character. Think of it as a cameraman 
does in the movies. Before starting to pencil in a panel, decide 
whether you want a distance shot or a close-up. Most of the time 
the story you are telling and the action of each individual panel 
will determine how much or how little you will show. If you 
are going to show a cowboy being thrown from a horse, you 
wouldn't want a close-up of the cowboy’s head; you would need 
enough distance to show the whole action. If the cowboy is go- 
ing to wink at a girl, you would want a close-up shot. By think- 
ing first, you will save yourself a lot of trouble. 

As you will see later on in this lesson, the placing of the fig- 
ures themselves within the picture frame will many times set a 
mood for the over-all scene. This placement of cartoon figures 
for their mood value is very important to putting over an idea. 
Many times our daily comic strip of four panels will be best 
when all the figures in all four panels are placed exactly on the 
same level. Again, on the very next strip you might find that 
Panel 1 will show a full figure; Panel 2 a close-up; Panel 3 a far- 
distance shot; and Panel 4 another close-up. This is known as 
“change of pace.” This change of pace is very important and 
adds color and interest to your work, but be sure there is a 
reason for it. 


Also in this lesson we will take up the procedure for drawing 
a Sunday page or a daily newspaper comic. The differences 
between drawing a single panel cartoon and a daily comic strip 
are quite fundamental. With a single panel cartoon, the artist 
is more concérned with putting over one individual idea, usually 
with a wallop. He is not particularly concerned with what came 
before or what came after — the whole idea is shown in one 
panel. The artist drawing the comic strip, on the other hand, is 
concerned with first putting across his idea — not in one panel, 
but in a series of panels. He must carry his reader's interest from 
the first through to the last panel and at the same time tell his 
story, both visually and by the use of the balloons. 


The panel is your stage 


Someone once said that every cartoonist is a frustrated ham 
actor. Since the average cartoonist usually eats with more regu- 
larity than the average actor, the frustration should be easy to 
control. A cartoonist’s interest in the stage can really be an asset. 
The panel has its definite limitations — so has the stage. Your 
job is to present a clear, interesting production within your con- 
fined space. 

Milton Caniff had a close squeak when he almost became a 
professional actor after college. Today, his advice to a young car- 
toonist is apt to be full of stage and movie lingo. The business 
of stage settings, movie close-ups and long-shots also applies very 
pointedly to drawings. Caniff’s “Steve Canyon” doesn’t suffer 
because of his knowledge. Neither will your work. 

When we tell you to accustom yourself to working in a panel, 
we don’t mean just for your finished art work, You should also 
work in a panel when you are doing practice work. For your 
practice work on these lessons, rule up a bunch of panels before- 
hand on your paper. It doesn’t make any difference what size or 
shape the panels are, just so there is a panel outline to confine 
you to a given space. Once you have formed the habit of think- 
ing as well as drawing in panels, you will find that you prefer to 
work inside of panel frames. 
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Drawing in the panel 


Position sets up the idea The way you place figures in your panel and the action you give 
them will determine to a large degree how fast the reader gets 
your idea. In these small panels some basic ideas have been set up 
by the position of the figures, without the use of any words. It is 
the action that tells the reader what is going on, and to empha- 
size this point the facial expressions have been purposely omitted. 


Here are two figures in a panel—both One figure leans forward and points his Here both figures are leaning forward— Now the figure on the left is overpower- 
of them are static—the picture tells no _finger. The reader knows he is talking you know they are arguing ing the other figure 
story at all 


Bodies facing each other, but heads 
turned away indicate that they are look- 
ing for something or someone 


The figure on the right is showing disdain By turning just his head to the figure on The man on the left is talking obout 
by turning his back to the other figure the left the man on the right is saying something behind the man on the right 
“Did you say something?” 


In and out of the panel Comic figures don’t always stay put. Sometimes you will want to 
show the figures you draw coming into or leaving the panel — 
here are some examples of how this is done. 


Entering from an angle Here we don't see anything but speed lines 
—but we know something has entered 
and left the panel 


Here a figure enters from the front of the Entering from the side— maintain correct 
panel —front figure is larger because he proportions of figure entering 
is closer to us 


Leaving Near 


Leaving at an angle Leaving from the top of the panel 


Figure leaving panel at the front Leaving from the side 
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Drawing in the panel 


Part of figures out of panel 


Here's our subject — two characters talking. Their 


sizes already have established in the reader's 
mind; one is tall and one is short 


Wrong 


When only parts of your characters appear within the panel, it is 


wise to pencil in the figures completely. This enables you to re- 
late them properly in size and to give more convincing action to 
the visible portions. Do the same with figures entering or leaving 


the panel. 


Right 


Here's a common mistake —their heads have been 
drawn on the same level. This gives the reader the 
feeling that Shorty is standing on an invisible support 


To avoid that mistake, pencil in the lower halves of 
the figures os shown. This extra effort will result in 
@ more convincing relationship between the portions 


of the figures visible within the panel 


Maintaining proportions of cut figures When you are drawing part of a figure in a panel, you must be 
sure that the parts shown are in correct proportion to the figure 


as a whole. 


Here are two drawings of a man reaching for an apple. 
In the drawing below, the hand, as shown in the panel, 
couldn't possibly belong to the man because his arms 
couldn't be that long 


"a 2 
HE HAD A RIGHT TO DROP US IF HE 

WANTED 10, BUT LEAVING US ALONE 

AND ASLEEP WAS A DIRTY TRICK...I'‘LL- 


Wrong 


Here is an example of how Milton Caniff makes sure that 
the proportions of his figures are correct when only a 
part of the figure is in the panel. Notice that part of the 
gun is drawn out of the panel, too — whenever you have 
the space around your panel to draw the rest of the 
figure you should do so. It's good insurance against mis- 
takes in proportion 


Right 
Here the arm is in the 
right proportion to the 
rest of the figure 
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Position of figures and balloons 4s shown on this page, the figures in a panel must be placed in a 
position that will permit the correct reading of the balloons. 


K( WHY ARE | 
YOu LATE 2 


This is wre if ve a mergen i: i jis ii — 
s is wrong and should never be done. Better I" 0" emergency this could be done but it Right Thi is right — the balloons and figures 
is not a good idea ‘ere both in the right order to be read 


Wr 
MG The question is answered before it is asked 
In @ comic strip it is sometimes impossible to shift the ey + 
figures so that their balloons can be read in the right IM LATE .....- 
I MISSED MY 


order — here are two ways to overcome this 


By lifting the first balloon 
Gems 010" the second you force it 

to be read first 

But the best way is to change 

the wording of the balloon 

so the figure on the let |; —_—> 


the first to speak 


YOU TOOK A SHOWER AND 
FORGOT TO TAKE OFF YOUR 


WRISTWATCH? 
THAT WAS 


ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT--- 


/ VY N 
I ASKED HIM AND HE SAID HE HAD A 
IF HE HAD PULL FRIEND IN A HIGH LEVEL KEY 
ALONG THE JOB IN WASHINGTON—HE 
POTOMAC.... WINDS THE CLOCK IN THE 

TOWER OF AN OFFICE 
BUILDING ON CONSTI- 
TUTION AVENUE! 77 


With this device Millon Caniff created hesitation in his char- 
acter's speech before springing the joke, To show indecision, 
change of mind or confusion, any number of short balloons 
from the same character in the same panel can also be effective 


Since your readers are used to reading from left to right and from top to bottom, make 
it a rule to arrange your drawing so that the left-hand character speaks first, Place 
balloons of right-hand characters on the right and, if possible, a bit below the level of 
the first balloon. In single pane! cartoons it also pays to place the speaker on the left 
and keep his mouth open so the reader knows who is speaking 
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Lesson ] 1 


Composition 


In cartooning, composition is used solely to point up your gag 
or draw attention to the action of your characters in a story. 
Composition is the tool you use to add clarity to your work, 
much as re-writing and elimination add punch to your gag or 
story. You must be aware of it with every line you draw. 

Like politics, composition is a subject people can argue about 
forever and arrive nowhere. There are no hard and fast rules — 
your composition-sense will grow to be as personal to you as 


your style of drawing. However, certain things catch and inter- 
est the reader's eye, others repel it. We have tried here to give 
you a few important fundamentals to start you off. 

This is a part of your art that should keep growing with every 
new picture ‘you draw. Think when you draw: think of blacks 
and think of whites — will this or that line help guide or dis- 
tract your reader's eye? If a line or tone doesn’t help direct the 
eye to the right spot, change it or eliminate it. 


Your idea calls for two tired figures. Here they ore 
placed in a panel with room to develop the idea. 


Composition will help or hurt that development leads right to them 


Make it interesting 


In today’s competitive market, a cartoonist can't get very far 
without imagination. A picture may be drawn with painstaking 
correctness and still be uninteresting. To be uninteresting is the 
greatest crime a cartoonist can commit. 

When composing your panel, don’t just draw your subject so 
that it is recognizable. Think: can you include some action or a 
different viewpoint that will be exciting to the reader's eye? 
Perspective, action, background — all the elements of cartooning 
must be considered as ingredients that can help you make inter- 
esting compositions. 


Here the figures have a composition that shows why 
they are tired, and the winding road that tired them 


HEY! SLOW 
DOWN! 


A 


BS 


ey 


Same figures —but the idea was a little different, 
Composition is entirely changed, but still leads 
interestingly to the figures 


Formal balance is for 
statues. Very little of it 
is seen in living figures 
—which are what we 
try to create 


Nothing wrong with this, but it’s a bit flat. Could we 
compose the speeding train into a more interesting 
picture? Let's try it 


Surel By changing the view and getting an interesting 
relationship of spaces—draw a worm's eye view if 
you feel it will make it more interesting 


Contact points 


Confusion in a drawing is bad unless your idea deliberately calls 
for it. If you allow two elements or lines to touch in a picture 
(such lines are called tangents) you create the illusion that both 
are the same distance from the reader — although one may be in 


Here the picture frame appears to rest on the man’s head, His nose and finger seem 
to be attached to the lampshade, and the tangent formed by the chair bottom and 
the lower edge of the newspaper makes it difficult to tell where one form leaves off 
and the other begins. There are a dozen more of these “clinkers” than are indicated 
by the arrows. See if you can find them 


Space 


Just as shapes are important to a picture, so is the relationship of 
space to these shapes. Space is used to show the distance between 
objects on a flat surface and, more important, to create an illu- 


the foreground and the other in the background. This impair. 
the feeling of depth in the cartoon. Accidental points of contact 
hit the eye the way sour notes hit the ear. The two drawings be- 
low show some visual crimes of this type and how to avoid them. 


Compare this picture with the previous one and note how the troublesome contact 
points have been corrected. Bad contact points should be avoided in the pencil 
stage (when you're inking it’s too lcte) by overlapping the elements decisively or 
by keeping them definitely apart. Of course, if two forms are actually intended to 
touch (as with the man’s elbow on the chair arm) there is no problem 


sion of distance. The proper use of space around your figures 


gives an illusion of depth and also contributes to the mood of 
the picture. 


Surrounding o tiny figure with a large amount of space Enlarging the figure decreases the surrounding space Enlarging the figure further brings it in for a real 


places the figure in the distance 


and brings the figure closer 


close-up view 


Division of space by the horizon line can govern the Lowering the horizon line decreases the ground space Here, with the ground level below the figure, the old 
feeling of distance ond mood. Here the figure, domi- and makes the figure appear more important in the boy dominates the scene 
nated by the ground space, seems lonely scene 


When one of two figures is drawn very small they seem Drawing the sandwich man larger reduces this apparent When the figures are drawn approximately the same 


far apart, (But compare length of arrows in panels) 


distance between the figures 


size they appear to be quite close together 


Solid white and solid black 


Present-day comic strips are printed so small that it pays to 
think twice before putting any of that grand old pen shading in 
your work. It’s apt to close up and look like hair — and hair 
doesn’t grow on chairs or doorknobs. 

Always be alert for chances to simplify your work into solid 
whites and blacks. For an object to stand out in a composition 


Wrong 


Here is an overdrawn night scene. With too many pen 
lines of the same weight there is no variation in values 
— everything is flat 


it must contrast in value with the surrounding area. Solid black 
is a great eye-catcher, but over-use makes it tiresome. Clean 
white space is just as powerful. When you draw solid whites and 
blacks, keep the outlines sharp and clear-cut so that the shapes 
are easily recognized. Over-shading can ruin your outlines — 
avoid it. 


Here the whole drawing has been simplified by using 
solid blacks and whites. Notice how the clean whites 
stand out and add depth to the composition 


fee 


Note that there is a minimum 
of shading within white areas. 
The use of clear white spaces 
is effective in night scenes 


Interest and depth-in-panel can be increased by 
use of solid black silhouettes in the foreground 


Silhouettes are very helpful for punch and action 
when you have to draw small 


Trees, mountains and buildings in silhouette are 
effective backgrounds—be sure shapes are definite 


Small figures in the distance. Here the detail be- 
comes so small that the action is lost — drawing 


loses meaning those fine lines 


By using silhouettes, action becomes stronger. 
Drawing will reproduce much better without all 


Here the whole drawing is in silhouette, Solid 
black is a great eye-catcher on a page of line 
drawings. Be sure your outlines are sharp 


PRO AE 
At left, small black figure 
commands attention first. 
Foreground figure blacked 
in takes over the stoge 
ot the right 
SEEEnEEEEnEEeed 
Your idea determines 
which figure is to become 
the center of interest 


Wrong Right 


Be sure small silhouettes have definite 


shapes so action is plain to reader 
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Laying out a comic strip 


Actual layout size about 20"x 43," overall 


ge ame 
mmm t 


Here is the layout for a daily comic strip. It is drawn in pencil on @ hard-surface 
bristol for pen, or on a rough-surface bristol for brush. Sizes of layout will vary de- 
pending upon the syndicate or paper it is drawn for. But always leave % of an 
inch border around layout 


may be split up any way the artist wishes, but the middle split must always 
be kept. Some papers like to cut a strip in half and put one half over the other to 


Sf nee] 
Comune) EO) te 
So +t ees 


The guide lines for the lettering are pencilled in lightly. Some comic artists prefer to 
pencil in all of the balloons before they start drawing in the figures. 


Others prefer to do balloons and figures together as they work from one panel to 
the next. This is up to the individual, only you can tell which is best for you 
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After the strip is in pencil, look it over before you ink it, Have you put over the gag 
the best way? Can you improve the wording of the balloons? It's hard to change 
ink — be sure it's right before you pick up your pen 


rer es 
SSA ae 


A word about composition — most adventure-type strips have a wide variety of 
scenes — close-ups, distance shots, half figures in one panel, full figures in the next 
or maybe just a head or silhouettes 


The average gag strip on the other hand, will tend to have all the figures in the strip 
standing on an even line. This is not a rule — you do not have to do it this way 


ce 


When the strip is finished in ink — erase the pencil lines before you make any cor- 
rections with Chinese white — the white will rub off with erasing '— that's why you 
erase first. Don't forget fo clean up the borders tool 
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1/2 page 


BUT YES, OH UTTERLY, DEFINITELY, 
T DEFINITELY DO! 


YOUNG LADY, IT'S HIGH TIME YOU 
LEARNED TO TALK SENSIBLY ON THE 
TELEPHONE. SIT UP LIKE A LADY, STATE 
YOUR BUSINESS DIRECTLY, THEN 
HANG UP. 


IT WOULD BE TOO UTTERLY 
ADORABLE, DOODIE: VITAL, 
I MEAN. OH; DEFINITELY. 


HELLO, WELL, C.J. BIGSHOT, 
HOW TOO UTTERLY LUSH CY 
'TO HEAR FROM YOU. 1M 
DEFINITELY DEVASTED. 


HOW WOULD IT LOOK IF ¥ 
USED THE PHONE 
THE WAY YOU DOR 


COME IN, Mik. BRAWNLY. 
HE'S IN THE LIVING 
ROOM. 


| 


(OH---OH---BRAWNLY--- 1, UH, JUST---THAT] [I'D UTTERLY ADORE 
16, TEACHING BY EXAMPLE---HEH, HEH--- | |A ROUND OF GOLF IF 


The Sunday page 


Each syndicate has certain requirements for the sizes and layouts 
of their Sunday pages which must be kept in mind if you plan 
to submit work to them. For instance, here is a Sunday “Penny” 
as it was drawn by Harry Haenigsen in black and white, but 
scaled down to fit the size of our book. 

This, enlarged, would fill a half-page space in the Sunday 
paper. But, some papers want the feature in one-third page size 
and the syndicate must supply them. You notice that the entire 
upper line of drawing with the heading leads into the story, but 
is not vital to it. This line can be cut off, leaving the two bottom 
lines — which, with a small type-set heading, would then exactly 
fit one-third of a newspaper page. Mr. Haenigsen had to keep 
this in mind as he developed his gag. For the tabloid page size, 
photo-prints of the drawing are rearranged to make the over-all 
layout deeper than it is wide. 

Usually any good black and white drawing will look well 
when it is colored. It pays, however, to keep color in mind when 
drawing Sunday pages. Careful attention to areas of whites and 
blacks can make a world of difference in the drawing when re- 
produced in color. Notice how economical of pen shading Mr. 
Haenigsen is in “Penny,” and how carefully he spots his blacks. 
This results in good, crisp color reproduction. 

In making the printing plates, the engraver. works from the 
master black and white drawing and a color guide. This color 
guide is a photo-stat of the drawing the size it will appear in the 
paper, and colored with water colors, colored inks or aniline 
dyes. Most syndicates have special artists who do nothing but 
make the color guides for the engraver and printer. However, 
some of the top men, Harry Haenigsen and Milton Caniff among 
them, insist on making their own color guides. The results 
justify their extra work. 

Because of the syndicates’ production costs and the continual 
battle for space in the color comic pages, a newcomer’s chances 
of winning acceptance in this field right off the bat are very slim. 


The usual procedure is for a cartoonist to build up a good back- 
log of readership with a daily strip or panel. When the editors 
feel that the demand is great enough, they will invite him to add 
a Sunday page to his chores. A number of magazine cartoonists 
have entered the Sunday comics via this system, but it is usually 
an invitation-only affair. Very few Sunday pages have leaped 
into the spotlight full-blown and stayed there. 

A sense of color, like your composition sense, of which it is a 
part, is a personal thing which grows with use. As a cartoonist, 
most of your work will be done in black and white for black and 
white reproduction, and that is what this course is designed to 
teach you. But, on that happy day when your editors are ready 
to spend all that money for four-color plates of your work — be 
prepared. 


Cagis 
@ 
aS) 


) 


Penny 1/3 page 


by Harry Haenigsen 


HOW WOULD IT LOOK IF ¥ 
USED THE PHONE 
THE WAY You DO? 


YOUNG LADY, IT'S HIGH TIME YOU 


HOw 700 


TT WOULD BE TOO UTTERLY 
ADORABLE, DOOD! 


iE. HO HEAR 
YOUR BUSINESS DIRECTLY, THEN 4 | DEFINITELY DEvASTED. 
HANG UP. 


HELLO, WELL, C.J. BGSHOT, |7 ff 


(OH---OH---BRAWNLY.-.1, UH, JUST-—-THAT] 
4 | 16, TEACHING BY EXAMPLE---HEH, HEH--- 
AHEM, 


> —| DEFINITELY, 
PIGEON, BUT 
NATCH! is N 


BUT YES, OH UTTERLY, DEFINITELY, 
1 DEFINITELY CO! 


a | 
eee 


Nagler 
We 


The tabloid page size uses the same number of panels as the half-page. The 
cartoonist must plan his panel-layout so the breaks are correct for rescaling 
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Compose for your story 


Here are two panels Milton Caniff drew to illustrate this busi- 
ness of composition for cartoonists. In the first he drew the scene 
in detail, spelling everything out pictorially. In the second panel 
most of the detail was omitted, leaving just enough to get the 
idea across. Also, moving the camera right up behind the rifle- 
man’s shoulder puts the reader closer to the action, and gives 
him that important feeling of participation. Both panels are 
well composed, but the second is much better for the purpose. 
The important thing is to add power and clarity to the story. In 
case your Russian is rusty, the balloon reads: “The Americans 
have taken the city — this way!” 


PRS A nepixaiiub) \ oe ae : AMepiikanubl 
J B3AJIM POON! Ae A Xs B3AJIK foponl! 
PR - Crona! 


Reproduced same size as drawn 
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The problem of drawing in a panel is essentially one of composition. Composing is the 
arranging of all the elements in a cartoon in the most pleasing way that will tell your 
story quickly, clearly and effectively. A good composition puts emphasis on what is 

important in the situation or gag and at the same time creates a well-balanced picture. 


To study and practice 


Read the lesson assignment below, think up a suitable idea, gag or situation and 
how you are going to illustrate it. Decide what characters, background and props 
are necessary to express your idea. Then, on typewriter paper, make a great many 
trial pencil sketches 5-1/2 inches wide by 4-1/2 inches high. In them arrange the 
elements in as many different ways as possible until you come up with a composition 
that tells your story well. 


In this planning stage do not concern yourself with details of figures, props or 
backgrounds. Merely sketch the general size, shape and action of each figure. 
Concentrate on placing the figures in the proper relationship to one another and 
to the props and background. If you use balloons with dialogue, they too, are 
important elements and their placement should be planned just as carefully as that 
of the other objects in the drawing. 


The cartoon editor of the local paper needs a one-panel black-and-white line cartoon. 
He likes your work and trusts you to come up with something fresh and interesting to 
his readers. The job will be reproduced 5-1/2 inches wide and 4-1/2 inches high. 
Your original should be scaled at least "twice up" and be able to reduce to your 
editor's exact specifications. (Aha -- remember that page on "Scaling" in the 
Introduction you skipped by so lightly? ‘Take another look!) 


You happen to know that the subject matter this editor really likes is either 
(A) summer vacations, or (B) local sports items. Pick either subject -- keeping 
in mind that future jobs will depend on your performance on this one. Be sure 
your cartoon idea explains itself to the readers. If it does not, you should 
furnish a caption, a headline or balloons. 


Select the best one of the composition sketches you did for the practice assign- 
ment and work it up into a finished cartoon. Finish it in ink with neatly ruled 
panel borders ready for the engraver. 


When we criticize your cartoon, we will look to see how good your idea is, how 
well the composition emphasizes the idea and how well the entire picture is balanced. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student 
number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right corner, 
place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Learning to see 


As a cartoonist, you must train your eye to see more than an ob- 
ject’s general shape and details. Your eye must penetrate to the 
BASIC STRUCTURAL FORMS. Your eye must see; your brain 
must understand. Once you know what the basic forms in an 
object are, it isn’t hard to draw that object. See, understand, 
and remember basic forms. 


Every time you open your eyes it gives you 
@ chance to practice seeing basic forms. 
Start looking for basic forms now 


Cube Cylinder Sphere 


Form 


Everything, from the world we stand on to the latest model 
automobile, is made up of one or more of the four basic forms; 
the cube, sphere, cylinder and cone. Because there are only four, 
it makes the job of learning to draw very simple. It is easy to see 
that if you can draw a cube, you can draw a box; and if you can 
draw a cylinder, you can draw a top hat or a hunk of sewer pipe. 

The most important thing in learning to draw is learning to 
see, The average person looks at a house and sees it as a white 
or red house, with or without a nice yard. In other words, they 
are seeing it only from the outside. They are not concerned with 
the basic form of it. The cartoonist, looking at the same house, 
and planning to draw it, must see below the surface to the basic 
form. He sees not a pretty little cottage, but a large cube with a 
small cube coming out of the side. If it has a peaked roof, he 
knows that the roof is a cube, cut in half and placed on top of 
other cubes. The color, grass, trees and windows are details that 
he will take care of after he has the basic form of the building 
well established on his drawing paper. r 

There are only four basic forms and none of them is hard to 
draw. A child can learn to draw all of them in a short time. Of 
course, there are very few objects that are made up of only one 
of the basic forms, Most of the things we see around us are made 
up of two, three or all of the four forms combined into one 
object. When looking at an object you are going to draw, it is 
important first to pick out the basic forms, and then to determine 
their relation to each other in respect to size and direction. 
Once you have established these points and have transferred 
them to your paper, you can go ahead with the detail, confident 
that your drawing is structurally sound. Thinking in the basic 


form helps you to work for simplicity, and simplicity is one of 
the basic requirements of cartooning. If you can develop the 
habit of thinking in basic forms, you will have conquered not 
only the structural method of drawing, but you will also have 
helped yourself along the road to successful cartooning. 

‘Too many beginners in cartooning start out with the idea that 
all they have to do is learn how to cartoon the human form. 
They forget that the human form must be surrounded by ob- 
jects, which must also be drawn. It is very true that some of the 
work you see in national magazines and newspapers looks as if 
the cartoonist just threw a few careless lines in the background 
to represent a table or chair. Simplicity is a great part of car- 
tooning, but don’t let the simplicity of the professional fool you. 
To be able to draw a table or any object with a few lines, the 
artist had to be doubly sure that his basic form was right. The 
fewer lines you use to draw a form, the more correct those lines 
must be. 

When you go out for a walk or a ride, be sure to carry that 
sketch pad with you. Form the habit of making quick, small 
sketches of objects. Break them down to their basic form; don’t 
try to finish them off in detail. Draw everything — the fireplug 
on the corner and the box full of broken bottles out in back of 
Mrs. Murphy's house. If you limit yourself to only a few mo- 
ments for each sketch, you will automatically simplify — and to 
simplify you must use basic forms. If you don’t feel like going 
for a walk or a ride, stick around the house. In your own living 
room are tables, chairs, lamps, television sets, pots and pans — 
all of the many things that you as a cartoonist must be able to 
draw. 


Famous Artists Cartoon Course 
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Every object in existence can be reduced either to a sphere, a 
cube, a cone, a cylinder — or some combination of these basic 
forms. If you remember this fact constantly, and approach your 
subject matter from this point of view, you will have no diffi- 
culty in drawing any object you can see or imagine. 

These pages contain paired rows of drawings. In each pair 
the lower, finished drawing, complete with detail and tone, 
shows you what your eye sees when you look at the actual object 
in nature. Immediately above this finished drawing is a “con- 


struction drawing” of the same object. This construction draw- 
ing reduces the object to its simple basic form with all the non- 
essentials stripped away. Study these pairs of drawings, and 
then look around you. You will realize immediately that every 
object in sight, no matter how complicated it may seem at first 
glance, can easily be reduced to a sphere, a cube, a cone, a 
cylinder, or some combination of these. 

When you look at your radio, for instance, what do you see? 
You may be tempted to notice first the dial, then the knobs, the 
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speaker grille, the polished grain of the wooden cabinet, the 
shadow on one side, the high light on the other, and so on. But 
if you look at an object in this way, seeing the unimportant parts 
and surface details, you’ll never be able to draw it convincingly. 
Look back at your radio. It’s a simple basic cube form, isn’t it? 
All the other factors are comparatively unimportant. After you 
have drawn through the basic form, you can easily spot the 
details in the exact places where they belong. 

From this minute on, throughout the rest of your life, look 


first for the basic form of every object which comes before your 
eyes, whether you are staring at a radio or a rhinoceros, a 
pomegranate or a princess. Look for the basic form, recognize it, 
and draw it through to the other side. If you will do this con- 
scientiously, you will learn to draw form convincingly before you 
know it — and half your problem as an artist will be licked! 
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Combining forms in pictures 


On these pages we have broken down the objects into their basic 

forms. The way you.combine the forms is important — but it is 

equally important to use the correct forms in constructing your 

objects. Note that the room itself is a cube, but we only used eC 
part of it. 


Mirror is a small segment 
of a cylinder 


Picture frame is a flat cube 


Sandwich is two flat cubes 


Milk bottle is a 
combination of 
cylinders 


pO» 


Vase is a combination of 
cylinder, sphere and cone 


i 


Books are cubes 


Lamp stond is 
a cylinder 


Table and support Bookcase is a cube 


are cylinders 


: - Drawer is a cube 
‘ 


\ Footstool is two cubes 
with spheres for feet 


Desk is three cubes 
The chair is built up of cubes S A 
\ 
1 
\ F Waste bosket is 
O part of @ cone 
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Shade 


sphere co 
with cylinders 


Wagon body is a cube 


aa 


Wheels ari 


segments of a cylinder ait 


ce . ch hgad 


Barn is a cube 
Crossbar is a 


ong cube 


Light pole is 
a cylinder 


tree isa 
mbined 


Silo is a cylinder 


fe thin 


Fence rail is 
a long cube 


Wagon tongue 
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Remember your basic forms 


\ I © 


When you draw, keep these four 


basic forms in your mind Segment of 


cylinder 


Segment of 
cylinder 
Cone 


combined 


Think through to the other side 
when using the basic cube shape 


Film reels are obvious segments of cylinders, the 
projector and table are cubes, Even the pistol is 
just @ combination of cylinders and cubes 


SHE CAN) HARDLY x 
Cone cut off 


ay, Sphere 


before taking liberties 


This lamp is a good example 


The simplified scenery surrounding Penny shows a thor- 
ough knowledge of basic form. Only parts of the forms 
show, but they are right 


In this example the rules of form have been stretched to 
get a modern effect. Study and understand the real forms 


/ WISH / COULD 
GET BACK TO 
SOME OF THE 

SIMPLE PRINCIPLES 

THAT CAME 
OUT OF THAT 
MUMBLE 


A sphere is not flat — its surface 
goes all the way around it 


The bandage on the sphere goes around its surface 
beautifully. The simple log cabin is a cube form with 
@ half-cube for a roof 


The use of basic form makes basic- 
ally good drawings 
<All ly 9 9 


RO SSA, 
CS} My 


loaded with 
basic forms 


It's easy to draw when you -see 
through an object to its basic form- 


Basic form is something you can 
study any time your eyes are open —— 
— get the habit 
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Use mechanical 


ids to draw 


symmetrical 


forms 


One way to draw an ellipse 


sin 


1. Indicate the width of your intended 
ellipse with two short vertical |i and, 
with two short horizontal lines, indi- 
cate its thickness. 


4 
Top 


Ne 


Bottom 
4 


How fo draw a cone and a cylinder 


‘Many times in commercial art work, you 
will have to draw forms consisting primari- 
ly of cones and cylinders. A good example 

It is constructed of noth- 
ing but a simple cone and a simple cylin- 
der, but to draw a convincing picture of a 
silo, you must know how to draw the basic 
forms accurately 


ce the bottom of the cylinder is 
farther from the eye level line than the top, 
the el at the bottom will be thicker 
than the one at the top. They are “drawn 
through" in their proper proportions 


<a 


lt meemamrne_m Wires 


Cylinder 


1, Here are the two simple forms that 
make up the silo— the cone and the cylin. 
der. The eye level line, which can be 
placed anywhere, is located approximately 
two-thirds of the way up the cylindrical 
part of the silo. This is the level from which 
objects are viewed in this particular picture 


5. The ellipse forming the base of the 
cone while of nearly the same thickness as 
the top ellipse of the cylinder, is a trifle 
wider since the actual silo top has an 
overhanging eave. When this ellipse has 
been drawn the cone is completed by 
drawing straight lines from the widest 
points of the ellipse to the peak or apex 
already located in Step 2 


2. Using your T square, draw a horizon- 
tal line (A) halfway between the top 
and bottom lines. Using your triangle 
and T square draw a vertical line (B) half- 
way between the lines indicating the 
width of the 


rau 


3. Now connect the four points of in- 
tersection where lines A and B cross the 
lines indicating the width and thickness 
of your je. The connecting line 
should be a smoothly flowing curve and 
each of the four quarters of the result- 
ing ellipse should be of the same size 


‘and shape. 


Peak of \ 
cone —> 
| 
| Top of 
+ —— glinder 
Center 


line ——__—» 


| Bottom of 
—|— <— cylinder 


2. To place the elements of the silo ac- 
curately, draw two vertical lines to estab- 
lish the width of the structure. Next, draw 
a third vertical line halfway between the 
two width lines. This is the center line. On 
it, mark the lowest point of the cylinder, 
the top of the cylinder and the top or apex 
of the cone 


== 


6. The ellipses formed by the iron bands 


around the silo are next put in, Each one 
is carefully constructed and is of the prop- 
er thickness with regard to its distance from 
the eye level line 


with pointed ends or flat ellipses with circular ends 


3. Now consider a number of ellipses that 
must be drawn —the top and bottom of 
the cylinder as well as the iron bands en- 
circling the silo, As an ellipse moves above 
or below the eye level line its thich 
changes. The farther from the eye level line 
it moves, the thicker it appears. An ellipse 
drawn on the eye level line will appear as 
@ straight line. Practice and observation 
will help you construct ellipses of logical 
‘and accurate proportions 


Drinking glasses, while funda- 
mentally cylindrical in shape, 
‘are usually smaller at the bot- 
tom than at the top. To draw a 
glass, first place your maximum 
width lines and the center line 
9s you did for the cylinder. Draw 
the top ellipse carefully with re- 
gard to the eye level line you 
have decided upon. Next, using 
the center line to place it, draw 
your bottom ellipse making it a 
bit narrower than the top one. 
Then connect the widest points 
‘on each ellipse by a straight line 
‘as shown and the glass is con- 
vincingly constructed 
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To study and practice 


This lesson teaches you to look at things in a new way. One of the best habits 
that you, as a cartoonist, can get into is to look for and draw the four basic 
forms. Breaking things down into their simplest forms is the cartoonist's job. 
Sphere, cube, cone and cylinder -- everything under the sun is just one or a 
combination of these basic forms. Understand this, and half your problems of 
drawing are licked. 


Practice seeing and drawing through objects. Sketch the things that surround 
you at home and see how the four basic forms combine to make them. Omit details 
when you do this, drawing the basic forms only. Try half-squinting when you 
look: this eliminates a lot of detail from your eyes. For added practice, put 
tracing paper over magazine photos and draw on it the basic forms of the objects 
pictured underneath. 


We will criticize and grade your assignment on how well you draw and understand 
the use of the four basic forms in your work. 


The assignment you.are to mail to the School for criticism 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, measure off a panel 8 inches high 
and 10 inches wide. Inside it, draw in the foreground a sidewalk with a fire- 
plug. In the street there is an oil tank truck (three-quarter side view) with 
a flat front tire. The driver is looking at it. There is a city sky line in 
the background. This is the basic scene -- you may add any other props or 
characters you wish -- but remember to use the basic forms to construct the 
drawing. Finish this assignment in ink. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you 
were submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address 
and student number in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 


201 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 


BE SURE to fill out the return shipping label 
and enclose it with your assignment. This helps 
a lot in getting your assignment back quickly. 


Perspective 
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Perspective for a cartoonist 


So far you have learned that an understanding of form and 
depth is very important to every cartoonist, whether he draws 
in a realistic way or stylizes his work to the wildest extreme. 

Now we are going to show you how a knowledge of perspective 
will help you actually create and control the sense of depth in 
your cartoons. The few simple principles of perspective which 
you should know are easy to understand. There is nothing com- 
plicated about them. Just apply these principles to the things 
you see around you and you will soon learn all you need to 
know to draw cartoons that have a real sense of form and depth. 

All the rules of perspective are based on one simple observa- 
tion. Objects appear to become smaller as they are farther from 
your eyes. Everything conforms to this principle. The picture on 
the opposite page shows a succession of things getting smaller 
and smaller until they vanish. Since each object appears smaller 
as it is farther from the eye, any part of an object also seems 
smaller. The height, width and thickness of each form de- 
creases proportionately. See. this for yourself by looking down 
a street lined with houses, trees and telephone poles. Each part 
of the house seems smaller as the house is farther away, the 
thickness of the poles decreases along with their height, as does 
the size of the trunks and the branches of the trees. 

As these objects and their parts seem to decrease, the distance 
or interval between them also seems smaller. Now, as you see 
this apparent decrease of size with distance, you become aware 
that the objects diminish in an obvious direction toward a defi- 
nite level or height in the picture. This level is,known as the 
horizon or eye level. 

The level at which sky and earth meet is the most common 
form of natural horizon but it is not always the level of the true 
horizon. The true horizon is always the level of your own eyes 
and will change each time you move to a higher or lower posi- 
tion, The true horizon is straight out in front of your eyes and 
on a level with them if you look straight ahead without moving 
your head up or down. Wherever sky and water meet you see a 
true horizon. If you stand in a room and your eyes are 514 feet 


from the floor, that height is your level and horizon for the 
room. Even though your view of a natural horizon is partly or 
completely blocked by a hill or building you should still be 
aware of the horizon in front of you. 

Look at the picture opposite — it demonstrates another 
point. Level parallel lines all appear to converge at a definite 
point. This point is called the vanishing point. It is always on 
the horizon or eye level, though it may be at any point on that 
horizon. You can see this effect by looking down a street, a hall, 
a rug, a coffee table or a bowling alley. This convergence is 
easier to see in long lines, but remember that it takes place with 
all level parallel lines regardless of their length. 

Drawing is just an interpretation of three-dimensional ob- 
jects on a flat surface (your drawing paper). To give an object 
the feeling of solidity and depth, you use perspective. This, like 
mathematics, can become quite complicated, but for the average 
cartoonist the one-point or two-point systems of perspective will 
fill the bill nicely. 

The most important object in teaching perspective is the 
cube, which will be the basis for most of our examples and dia- 
grams. From the cube we can draw in perspective circles, ellipses, 
and even people and animals. 

Most cartoonists draw objects free hand. They erase, change 
and work over a drawing until it looks right to the eye. It is only 
when the drawing continues to look wrong that they call on 
their knowledge of perspective to correct the mistake. It’s an 
indispensable tool in your drawing kit. 

All forms have perspective, not just chairs, tables, rooms and 
buildings. When drawing persons, trees, clouds or anything in 
nature, you will find that perspective is needed to make them 
look right. 

Once you understand the few simple rules of drawing a cube 
in perspective, their application to other objects is relatively 
easy. In this lesson we shall explain and diagram these rules for 
you, using familiar objects and problems with which you are 
most likely to be confronted in your cartooning. 
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Three musts of perspective 


In perspective there are three basic things to remember: 1) the 
eye level or horizon; 2) the eye or station point; 3) the vanishing 
point. 

The position of the eye of the observer is the station point. 


If the observer looks straight ahead, you have the eye level or ' 
horizon line. If a figure walks away from the observer and van- 
ishes in the distance, you have the vanishing point. The van- 


ishing point is always on the eye level or horizon line. 
Fix these three things in your mind and you have the basis 
of all perspective. 


Station point Horizon ed) 

The station point is The horizon ls otwoys of ‘ 

shel Sbeacierte ys the observer's eye level 
f The vanishing point is where 

Parallel lines of an object Z 
a meet on the horizon line 
ya 
vi 


If the observer is low 
the horizon is low 


a 


Two types of perspective 


You don’t have to be an Einstein to understand one- and two- 
point perspective. In one-point perspective, two of the dimen- 


sions of the cube, both the height and width, are parallel to If the observer tashigh 

the panel frame. In two-point perspective only one dimension the horizon is high 

is parallel to the frame of your drawing — in other words, the 

perpendicular lines of your drawing are parallel to the sides Nobar-zetiiventiniag 

of the frame. points must be on the hori- 
zon line 


One-point in one-point perspective Two-point in two-point perspective 
.. there is only one vanishing . each object in the picture 
PEFSPECTIVE  acint for oll objects in the PEFSPECTIVE 4.0. Wo vonishing points 


picture 
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Things to remember 


A similar object far 
eway from you op- 
pears small 


But when you stand to one 
side, eyes level with the center 
of the cube, you see two sides 


An object close to you 
‘appears large 


When you stand directly in front of 
@ cube, eyes level with its center, all 
you se is one side of it 


A cube has six sides but you can never see more than three 
sides at once. Hold a match box or any other cube shape at 
arm's length and prove the points on this page for yourself 


Stand below and di- Stand above and di- When you stand above and 
rectly in front of the rectly in front of the to one side of the cube, you 
cube and you see the cube ond you see the see the top and two sides 


bottom and a side top and a side 


‘An object small and high in the panel appears to be in the distonce An object large and low in the panel appears to be near 


Drawing the cube in one-point perspective 


First we will take up one-point perspective. In the diagrams and 
pictures below you will see that two of the dimensions of the 
cube, the height and width, are parallel to the panel or picture 
frame. This, plus the fact that there is only one vanishing point, 
makes it one-point perspective. As two of the dimensions are 
taken care of by drawing the front of the cube parallel to our 
panel frame, we only have to worry about the depth of the cube 
to create perspective, This is done by having all lines except the 
horizontal and vertical lines converge at the one vanishing point. 


Panel frame 


v. P. 

Panel_frame 
With your T-squore and triangle draw @ square on Now locate the horizon. If you want to look down To look down upon a cube at on angle locole, tive 
your paper. This will be the front of your cube ‘on the cube, place the horizon high above the square vanishing point off to the side on the |horizon 


From the three corners of the square closest to the Decide how deep you want the cube, then, with the Erase the connecting lines to the V.P. and see that 
vanishing point draw three straight lines to connect T-square and triangle, draw in the two lines parallel you have drawn a cube, For practice change the lo- 
them to the vanishing point to the top and side of the square as shown cation of the horizon and V.P. and draw a few more 


With the cube drawn in one-point perspe 


we con Or using the same cube we can draw an outside scene 
use it to create a desk and an interior scene using the cube to draw a building 
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Drawing the inside of the cube 


You first draw the front end of the cube to 
the size of the cube you want 


Decide how deep the cube is to be and 
with a vertical line as shown, drow the 
outside of the rear corner 


Evase the perspective guide lines to the 
vanishing point beyond the cube and any 
lines hidden by the side of the cube 


Using perspective in the panel 


Here is the panel or picture frame placed over the 
cube to make the interior of a room for a cartoon. 
Note that we do not use the whole cube but only 
the part inside the panel frame 


Rooms in a house or building are cubes, so you should know 
how to draw the inside of the cube as well as the outside. 


Locate the horizon and V.P. The closer the 
V.P. is to the cube, the more of the inside 
of the cube will show 


a 


Where the vertical touches the perspective 
lines, draw two horizontals over to the 
other two perspective lines 


p 
By the addition of windows, curtain and a 
door your cube is now a convincing room 


By changing the shape of the panel frome and plac- 
ing it lower on the cube, we change the view — 
because we see no ceiling ond the door and 
dow are running out of the top of the frome, we 
get the effect of looking down into the room 


Now you may connect all four corners of 
the cube to the vanishing point 


Now join the two horizontal lines with o 
vertical line, Now you have completed 
the reor end of the cube 


This basic cube can become any room by 
changing style or type of furniture. You 
con make it @ bedroom, office or prison 


With one basic cube you can change the background scene or view by 
varying the placement and shape of the panel frame as shown below. 


We can also change a background scene by moving 
the picture frome further up near the top of the 
cube until there is no floor showing. In this way we 
create the effect of looking up into the room 
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The vanishing point 


For creating different views of the room we can also place the 
vanishing point above, below, to the right, to the left or any- 
where within the panel frame. To show the left wall of the room, 
the vanishing point is placed to the right of the panel frame; 
the right wall will show if we place it to the left. To show the 
ceiling we place it below the frame or to show the floor we 
place it above the frame. If we want to show all four dimensions 
of the room — both walls, floor and ceiling — the vanishing point 
is placed within the panel frame. As the vanishing point must i 
be located on the horizon, the horizon will be at whatever level 

you place the vanishing point. 


Panel frame. 


With V. P. to the right and above With V.P, above picture frame and 
center of picture frome, you see centered, you see both side walls, 
the floor, left wall and back of room floor and back wall 


frome, you see the ci 
walls and back wall 


By drawing a long flat cube you With the V. P. in the upper left Here the V. P. is in the center of 
create a greater depth to the room corner of the picture frome, you the picture frame, You see both 
thon in the first illustration create a long hall side walls, rear ceiling and floor. 


The complete panel in one-point perspective 


Here is a room plus furniture, door and Here all horizontal lines parallel with the Heavy lines show that all vertical lines Here, with heavy lines, we show that all 
window, combined to create a background side wall are made heavy to show you that are drawn parallel to the sides of the lines parallel with the back wall ore drawn 
for a situation in @ cartoon panel they must go fo a vanishing point panel frame parallel to top and bottom of frame 
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Two-point perspective 


In two-point perspective, there is only one dimension parallel to 
the panel frame. This is the perpendicular line of your drawing. 
Because there is only one dimension parallel to the frame, there 
are two other dimensions left to account for. We must, therefore, 


Vv. P. Horizon 


establish two vanishing points on the horizon line. 

A cartoonist can do a lot with one-point perspective, but 
you'll find that you also need the two-point system every day, 
Study it until you understand it thoroughly. 


In two-point perspective only the vertical 
lines (in this case the four corner lines of 
the cube) are parallel to the picture frame 


Horizon 


v. P 
“™ The two sides of the cube indicated in 
grey are parallel to each other, so their 
horizontal lines must go to the same van- 
ishing point 
v. P. 


In two-point perspective any object show- 
ing two or more surfaces must have two 
vanishing points 733 


Remember — regardless of the number of 
objects in the drawing, all of the vanishing 
points must be located on the same horizon 


Checking the cube in two-point perspective 


When you have drawn an object 
based on the cube, and it 
doesn't seem to look right, use 
this method of checking your 
perspective 


Draw in the horizon — this 
line must be level and pass 
through the V. P. you have 
just located 


Horizon 


The other two sides are parallel to each 
other, so they must vanish to the other 
vanishing point 


This is your first 
vanishing point 


Now, with a ruler, draw 
straight lines from these 
edges. Correct them so they 
meet at one point. Mark it 


Find your second vanishing point with the other edges 
ust as you did with the first V. P. But, remember that 
this V. P, must be on the horizon line. Make any cor- 
rections necessary and square up the perpendicular lines 
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Station point 


We have already stated that the station point is the point from box. This is because the station point is too close to the object, 

which the picture is being seen. From it we get our “camera which brings the vanishing points close together. Unless you 

angle.” really want distortion, keep your station point a reasonable 
If you hold a square box about a foot from your eyes, you distance from the object. 


will notice there is considerable distortion to the shape of the 


SA 


Nee ey Sul SESE IE Too dose ---- ---~~=--------------- 7 af 


When the vanishing points 
are close together, the 
angles of the diagonal lines 
form acute angles 


w of the cube, 
the station point is very 
close to the cube, so the 
vanishing points are close 


The closer you ore to an object, the closer 
together the vanishing points will be 


4+—_V. P. off page % % of poge —> 


In this view of the cube, the station point 
is forther away. You are seeing the cube 
from more of a distance 


eee Ea the horizon, you see 


the underside of the box 


Above and below 


Page Eye level 


At the eye 
you see neither the top nor 

bottom, but just the two Below the horizon, you 
sides Je the top of the box 
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Dividing the cube 


When drawing buildings, it is sometimes necessary to divide 
the ends or sides into equal parts to locate doors and windows. 
Here is a simple way to do this. 


Perspective 
center 


Perspective 


center 


Mathematical center 


To find the perspective center of the side 
of a cube or plane, first draw lines from 
corner to corner. Where the two lines cross 
is the visual, or perspective, center 


Locating the peak of a roof 


Many students and beginners have trouble locating the peak of 
a roof on a house that is drawn in perspective. The probilem is 
simple, once you understand that the center «if the end of a 
building is not the mathematical center wien the building 
is in perspective. What you must find! is the perspective center 
and the correct way to do this is: 

1. Draw the euibe of your building without a roof; 


To divide the plane into fourths, do the 
same with each half of the plane thy fist! 
drawing a vertical line itheugti the per- 
spective center 


2 On the end of the cube, draw lines “A” and “B” from 
corner to corner; 

3. Where the two lines cross is located the perspective 
center of that end of the building you are drawing; 

4. From this center point, draw a vertical line, “C” up. The 
peak of the roof can be located at any point on this vertical 
line depending on how steep a roof you want. 

4 
1 Peak 


Perspective 
center 


wants i > 


12 


Posts in perspective 


When drawing equally spaced fence posts, trees, or telephone 
poles in a line fading away into the distance, it is necessary 
that they look right. As they get farther from you, they appear 


to be closer together so we again call upon perspective to help 
us determine the correct spacing between the posts. 


irst draw two posts the distance 
part you think they should be 


Now locate vanishing point on horizon by drawing lines 
A and B. Correct posts so that the two lines meet ot 
vanishing point 


Location of 
third post 


Location of 
fourth post 


Posts going over a hill 


To draw posts going over a hill or across uneven ground, we 
will use the same system as if the ground were level. First we 
draw a dotted line going over the hill where we want the posts 
to go. Now we draw in the first and second post and then locate 
the vanishing point on the horizon. Now proceed just as you 
did in the preceding lesson by lightly locating each post on 
the bottom line. Now all we have to do is move the posts up to 
the dotted line. Be sure when you do this that you make them 
the same correct height as they were between the lines to your 
vanishing point. 


HORIZON 


locate halfway point on the first post draw line C 
through this point to the V. P, Now from top of first 
post, draw line D through center point of second post 
to line B. The third post is located at the point where 
line D meets line B 


To locate the rest of the posts, follow the same pro- 
cedure moving along one post at a time. As posts get 
farther away, fade them by drawing your lines thinner 


First draw dotted line 
ff “here Pens ore’ to go 


HORIZON, 


V.R. ON HORIZON 
BEHIND HILL — 
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Figures in perspective 


Figures as well as objects in the drawing must be the correct 
size in relation to one another. With two or more figures in a 
drawing, it is a common mistake for a beginner to have one 
of the figures floating off the floor, or else, too tall for a door- 
way. 

To place a figure in its correct position and keep it the right 
size is not difficult if you follow the simple system below. 

By establishing the correct height of one figure, the correct 
height of all other figures of the same height is established 
by the two horizontal lines crossing the lines that lead from 
the figure to the vanishing point. 


>- Top of door line 


Horizon 


Bottom of - 
door line ues 


Lowest foot 
line = 


People who are too large or too 
small for the scenery automatically 
become giants or midgets. Unless 
your idea calls for gi 
ets check your relative sizes to 
make your characters fit their sur- 
roundings 


Correct relative height of same-size figure 
is established by two horizontal lines cross- 
ing the two lines from top ond bottom of 
foreground figure to the vanishing point 


een 


Horizon 


ME, I'M A 


{This vertical line is the 
\ correct height of figure 


Vanishing 
point 


Ahl This fellow Saas = 
FAA walks right in ae 
‘Cops! The door is right, r Dae 
the figure didn't follow era 
the rules es 
S- 
oe Establishing the relative heights of people and objects as 
ae they recede into the distance is easy. Draw lines from the 


top and bottom extremities of the people and objects to 
the vanishing point on the horizon and use them as 
guides. Horizontal lines crossing the extremity lines make 
le to shift your figures and objects to one side 
jer in your panel and keep the relative sizes 


I'M JUST 
NORMAL SIZE, 
HONEST 


14 
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Perspective in use 


On these two pages some of your faculty's drawings have been 
diagramed to show you how the simple rules of perspective 
apply to the daily drawing of cartoons — you will notice that in 
some places the finished ink lines of the drawings do not follow 
exactly the perspective lines, These are not errors, but they 
deliberately stretch the rules to emphasize a point or to permit 
the showing of more of the object or room. 

As we have said before, perspective for the cartoonist is more 
of a corrective tool than an iron-bound set of rules to follow. 
The important thing is that the inked lines do go in the correct 
direction, which calls for the artist to have a firm understanding 
of the rules. As with drawing the figure, the cartoonist must first 
have a good knowledge of what is correct before he can simplily 
and take liberties with perspective. 


| Horizon 


{Ss 
Zi 


oe 


This panel from one of Milton Caniff's daily strips makes 
excellent use of one-point perspective to create depth and 
to put over the idea of the plane vanishing into the dis- 
tance. Note the effective use of perspective lines on the 
runway which gives the plane speed and direction 


In this sketch by Whitney 
Darrow Jr. the horizon 
line is placed in the cen- 
ter of the panel so that 
the ceiling, with its sky- 
light, as well as the floor 
of the room will show 


Horizon 


coLtien's 


Virgil Partch, the master of simplicity, has created depth and per- 
spective in this panel by the use of figures only. The illusion is 
created by drawing the figure in the background smaller ond 
raising it higher in the panel than those in the foreground 
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Horizon v. Pe 


Virgil Partch here"has created atmosphere and depth with a 
single line of perspective. As with the drawing on the pre- 
ceding page, he has increased the depth by moving the 
woman's figure up and drawing it smaller 


Boy | IF boos CouD Kins, EH, Seve ? 


Horizon 


This rough sketch was the preparatory layout for the Whit- 
ney Darrow drawing below. With it he determined the type 
of perspective which would best fit the needs of his idea. 


In this case i! was one-point perspective with the horizon 
passing through the center of the panel 


Objects, such as the jeep in this 
‘Milt Caniff drawing, must be in 
perspective 


Horizon 


In this drawing Virgil Partch uses two-point perspective to 
give the reader an angle shot from above 


We have ways of keeping people quiet. 


This is the finished art from the above sketch, Note how Mr. 
Darrow used only the center portion of the original layout 
but still kept the perspective 
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A few examples 


Everything has 
perspecti 


. 
ee" distorted, camera-type per- Perspective helps things move from place 
i in be useful in 40° place — fast! 
tain situations 


This expedition by R 

@ simple and impo! 

Ppear to bec 

plicated as they recede into the 
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To study and practice 


Perspective is a basic aid in making your cartoon scenes lifelike. Unconsciously 
you have been using it for better or worse ever since you crayoned your first doodle 
on the nursery wallpaper. In this lesson you have been given some simple rules for 
making your drawings look right. 


One-point and two-point perspective is all you need as a cartoonist. Before tack- 
ling these assignments, you should practice the methods explained in this lesson. 
With triangle and T-square, copy and experiment with the examples in the text. 
Perspective is funny stuff -- just when you've decided that one line to the vanish- 
ing point looks awfully odd to the eye, you draw another line to it and... bingo! 
It looks right! Learn the rules and stick with then. 


We will criticize and grade your assignments on the basis of how well you understand 
and use one-point and two-point perspective. Also, on all following assignments, you 
will be expected to know and use the rules of perspective in your drawings. 


ASSIGNMENT 1: One-point Perspective 


On a piece of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, rule and ink a panel 8 inches wide and 

5 1/2 inches high. Using one-point perspective and the methods described on page 

7 of this lesson, draw a room. For props, draw a sofa, wall mirror, window and 
door in your picture. On the sofa draw either a man or a woman. In the center 

of the room, talking to the character seated on the sofa, is a second person, 
either male or female. Finish this assignment in ink, but do not erase your pencil 
lines to the vanishing point. We need them to see if you understand the lesson. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 
ASSIGNMENT 2: Two-point Perspective 


On a piece of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, draw a panel 8 inches high and 10 inches 
wide. Locate the horizon line near the top of the panel. 


Using two-point perspective, in this panel draw a simple house with a peaked roof. 
Draw the house as if you were viewing it from above. Show it in a three-quarter 
view, so one end and a side are seen. 


Locate a door in the center of the end wall, and in the center of the side wall 
draw a large picture window. Show a woman hanging up wash on a clothesline in 
the yard, and add other details to make the house look livable. 


Finish in ink, but leave your pencil guide lines to the vanishing points, so we 
can use them to check your drawing. (These vanishing points need not be on your 
paper. Note the diagram on page 4, bottom right.) 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you 
were submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address 
and student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower 
right corner, place the Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 


BE SURE to fill out the return shipping label 
and enclose it with your assignments. This helps 
a lot in getting your assignments back quickly. 
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Light and Shade 


We now come to that part of cartooning that so often throws the 
average beginner into an inky tailspin. Drawing is fun, and it 
seems to reach its greatest point of enjoyment when we start to 
apply shading to the finished outline of our drawing. Even the 
professional, who should know better, is often caught in the 
trap of overshading. So you can see how easy it is for a beginner 
to lose his head and scratch in a thousand lines of shading, 
where three would have been more than enough. Most cartoon 
editors say they can immediately tell an amateur’s work by the 
amount of shading. 

For some reason the beginner thinks that he or she can im- 
prove or cover up the faults of a weak idea or basic drawing by 
the addition of several miles of pen scratches. Some novices get 
so pen-happy they cover everything from derby hats to door 
knobs with a heavy coating of what looks like hair. 

There are technical as well as artistic reasons for keeping the 
shading in a line drawing to a minimum. ‘Today's comic strips 
and most magazine cartoons are reduced down to the size of a 
large postage stamp. Years ago, the comic strip was reproduced 
eight columns in width. It ran across the full width of the news- 
paper page, but today the average comic strip is reproduced four 
columns wide or just half the length they used to be. You can 
readily see what effect this increased reduction has upon the 
shading. Billy Debeck, creator of the “Barney Google” feature, 
was considered by many to be one of the greatest penmen in the 
business. His drawings were filled with delicate shading and spe- 
cial effects. In the late Thirties, however, when’ papers began to 
cut the size of their strips, even he, who was a master of the art, 
found it necessary to eliminate about eighty per cent of his shad- 
ing. His lines which were so beautiful when reproduced eight 
columns wide became muddy splotches when reduced down to 
four columns. Newsprint, the paper that newspapers are printed 
on, is not a very good grade of paper, and reproduction is not 
always what it should be. Anything a cartoonist can do to make 
it easier for his work to be reproduced helps his reputation as a 
newspaper artist. 


Take a look at Harry Haenigsen’s strip, “Penny,” and you will 
see how he has succeeded in almost entirely eliminating shading 
of a scratchy kind. Instead, he uses solid blacks to give his work 
depth and feeling. Harry's favorite advice to the beginner is: 
“If you don’t know how to shade — don't.” He doesn’t imply 
you shouldn't learn to shade, but does mean that until you are 
ready to apply shading in the right manner and amount, it is 
better to leave it out of any work you are doing to sell. 

The type of shading we have been discussing is the scratchy 
pen line kind with which most of us love to fill up blank spaces. 
Crosshatch and stipple are somewhat old hat now, although they 
turn up occasionally in a good pen drawing. But, there are 
other types of shading that are very necessary to your work. 
Among these are the solid blacks, used as shadows on the ground 
and on the walls of buildings. These solid blacks are often used 
to aid the composition or to point up the center of interest. 
Other types of shading or shadow are those all important little 
touches of black which we put under the lid of a table top or 
under the toes of a pair of shoes. On one of the following pages, 
you will see how these little touches of shading help give solidity 
of form to the objects, and keep them tied to the ground or 
any other surface. 

The type and style of shading you should use will often de- 
pend on the immediate job you are doing. If it is to be repro- 
duced in a newspaper on newsprint, keep your shading to a 
minimum. Later on, we shall take up wash and wash shading, 
and the halftone method of reproduction. 

Shading is fun, but learn how to do it correctly. Practice and 
play with it until you can dash it off with just the right amount 
of lines. To save yourself a lot of headaches, always finish your 
drawing in outline, then put in all the shading with pencil. 
Study the effect. If you like it and the shading isn’t overdone, 
ink it in. A good shading job, done with a pen, should give the 
reader the feeling that he is looking at distinct tones, not pen 
lines at all. This cannot be achieved without the most con- 
scientious practice. 
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An object is always lightest 


Light and shade on the side facing the source 


| of the light and darkest on 

the side away from the light 

Cartooning is a visual art — we have to see it to enjoy it. In 
order to see things, there has to be light. As you read this, it’s a 


safe bet that there’s light on the page. That light is coming from eh.) Cp 
a source — and it has a direction that it travels in to hit the page —{) ‘ 


— and everything else in the room. On the side away from the 
light-source, there is shadow, or shade. 

Everything you can see is composed of light and shade. There- 
fore, everything you draw must have some degree of light and 
shade — so your readers can see it. Cartooning is concerned with 
simplification — even the thickness of a line can suggest shading. 
This lesson is made up of tried and true tips on cartoon shading. 
When you know how to use shading properly, your drawings 
will really come to life on the page. 


Objects above the source of light 
‘are shaded on top, like this balloon 
and cloud 


Here is a barrel with the 


light source to the right, Out- 
side surface of the barrel hakear ail ined 


will be light on the right side 
‘ond dark on the left. How- 

ever, because light source 

strikes on the left inside’ sure Although this side is in shadow 
face, the right inside surface the sign is legible 

of barrel would be dark 


Cast shadow has 
same general 
shape as the sign 


Because the barrel is round, 
the tone along the shadow 
side becomes darker on the 
surface that curves away 
from the source of light 


Shadow orea hos same texture as light area i 


When a figure or object is directly between the viewer 
and the light source it will appear in silhouette 
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Three-di ional arrows indicate the light direction 
Remember — the shading follows lata ant : 
the form of the object. The cast rita gee OE a tabs fe 
shadow will have the same general two other sides (not visible here) will be in light 
shape as the object casting it. 

\\ Shadow is darkest where 


in shadow. The top and the 


it meets the light area 


Reflected light picked 
up from the surround 7 
ing area helps give 0 
\ feeling of roundness 
One half of a globe will be light. 
The other half will be in shadow 


fie Note that the catt shodow of the cylinder, although 
mee very short, has straight sides and a curved top like the 
ioe cylinder. The shadow of the cone has straight edges 
sy ~~. __ converging to @ point, like the cone itself 


Early morning or late afternoon 


The angle of the light rays determines the length of a cast shadow. Compare 
the length of your shadow at noon with its length at sunrise or sunset 


If there is a wall the 
shadow will go up it 


The cost shadow is not 
on object itself — it is 
merely on absence of 
light on the ground 
behind the figure 


If the ground is un- 
even the shadow 
will conform to its 
contours 


Shodow lies flat on 
even ground 


Shadow must first 
reach the wall 


SSS ZOOS SNE 
a = The closer the light is to the 
figure the more enormous will 


be the cast shadow 


Light rays from a distant source (sun, moon,ete.) are, 
for all practical purposes, parallel, Cast shadows 
are no wider than the objects casting them 


Rays from nearby artificial light sources radiate and 
create cast shadows wider than the object casting them 


Line shading White Light gray Mediumgray Dark gray Black 


The purpose of line shading is to create varying degrees of gray 
tone. On page 8 of Lesson 3 we saw how it can create tonal pat- 
terns to give “color” and form to otherwise flat outline drawings. 
It also can show transition from light to dark when you're using 
light and shadow to give solid form to figures and objects. 
Techniques vary — from evenly spaced, hard mechanical lines 


to nervous, scratchy ones. The thing to remember is that the al 


Each of the three squares above has the same 
number of lines, but note the difference in tone 


more white space there is between the pen lines the lighter the 
tone will be. Heavy lines close together produce darker tones. 
Here are some examples. 


‘These squares have the same tonal valves as the ones above 
them (you can determine this by squinting at them) but the pen 


Three-dimensional arrows indicate the light direction iby staples ae ne shan aae 

Lines of equal Varied line widths The same values Lines go in all di- Shadow area on an object gives it form, but a dark background 
weight give round- (thin in the area of by crosshatching rections but values behind the light area accentuates the solid form even more 
ed form to cy! d light and are maintained 


but the shading yeavy in the dark 


has a mechanical shadow creas) ‘ 
look : xe sau NNN 


= a 


Basic forms revealed by light ond shadow clone — using no outlines. Try to 
plan your drawings so that light areas appear against dark and vice versa 


In cartooning, the simplest way to suggest bulk and 
solidity is to accent outlines on the shadow side. Keep 


in mind that light ordinarily comes from above Realistic shading 


When you use realistic shading, plan the shadow pattern care- 
gp fully in relation to the light source. Establish a light direction 
which will best reveal the form of the figure (usually above and 
e to one side of it) and keep the shadow areas consistent with this 


light direction. 


Ink in the overall shadow pattern first Indiscriminately putting in patches of shading 
in an even, light tone produces lights in what should be shadow areas 
Pe ond darks that break up the light areas. This 


Then add details and accents tends to destroy the form of the figure 


Shadows — with and without 


Without shadows objects and figures are just outlines. Note how 
a bit of simple shading nails them down and relates them prop- 
erly to their surroundings. For the sake of simplicity have your 
light in each scene come from one direction only, and keep the 
shadows consistent with this light direction. 


Cast shadows anchor iho t 


the ground so they don’t op- 
pear to float in space 


1s show that the figure leans out of the window with 
1g on the aill, Dark interior makes figure more prom- 
Inent and gives feeling of depth 


Shadow below the 


football shows that it’s 
above the ground 


Some useful tips If you want objects to stand out on a shelf 


or this but not this + 


Solid black behind 
books gives depth to 
the bookcase 


Remember that light areas tend to come for: 
ward — toward the reader — dark areas to 


drop back, Note the folds of the drape andl hehind! give te 


foliage @ solid, 3-di- 
mensional look 


Light to dark 


Here are a few examples of how pen lines can.make the transi- 
tion from light to dark and vice versa 


j 
Horizontal line shading Crosshatching fading Solid black to white Somahicdy fvst forked ‘on ‘the: fight 
fading downward downward 
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Fading into distance 


Our atmosphere is like a filter — the more of it between us and 
an object, the lighter in tone that object will seem. Here is a man 
looking at six signs. Each sign is actually the same, but they ap- 
pear lighter as they get further away from him. 


A cushion of atmosphere softens the tone of an object inthe distance 


f 


NN 


Arrows indicate direction and angle of the light rays 


iA 


Heavier outlines sug- 
gest shadow areas 


A 
As figure gets further 
away, blacks become 
gray and gray tones 
are lighter 


Details and shad- 


ing disappear 


ys AM, WW NAN 


ak 


Texture less evident 


es 


Here the emphasis 
is on light-and- 
shadow pattern 
rather than texture 


Strong light and dark fi 
contrast. Wood texture 
clearly visible 


In cartooning, you can suggest light and shadow simply by accenting 
the outlines on the shadow side of the forms. Also note how detail and 
shading become less emphatic as figure gets further away 


. 


IN 


Wrong — here jents in the background are drawn 
in lines of the same weight as those in the foreground. This 
makes the picture flat — there is no feeling of distance 


In this more realistic treatment there is a gradual transition from light to dark on 
each object, giving it « greater feeling of bulk and solidity 


Right —by drawing objects in the background with 
lighter lines, and objects in the foreground with heavier 
lines and some solid blacks we get a feeling of distance 
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Emphasis, mood and composition 


YoU GUESS \ IF LOVER, SIR,DON'T 


Shading is useful in pointing up what is important in your pic- 


ture, in establishing the mood of a situation, and in helping to SO %...DON'T |SHOW MORE ENTHUSE “® 
create an interesting composition. MA YOU KNOW Z / OVER MARRY To CONVOY 
Strong contrast of light and dark will grab and hold a reader's hah —MAYBE DON’T MATTER 


attention, directing it to the areas you wish to emphasize. Weird 1 
shadows will create a spooky, menacing effect. The judicious use ~ >. Ie (CORSO) NOT: . 
of light and shade will help strengthen and balance the composi- 
tion of your picture. 


Emphasis 


NAS. 
te 3 ® SS ¢ 
BA SANE 


Here the two figures in the foreground are all-important to the situation, 
Although they are tiny in the scene, they stand out because they are 
silhouetted against an area of bright light 


x 


Here Milton Caniff, to dramatize th 
used strong black-and-white contras 


jextruction of the plane, has 
emphasize the explosion establish the character and intentions of the gentleman on the left 


Composition 


mM 


Our bird watcher and the interested object of his attention form the center of interest 
in the panel, but the composition as a whole is out of balance. All the weight is at the 
right, with empty space in the center, which gives the effect of two separate drawings 


Even though we don’t see the creature that threatens the kid, its looming By adding shading and detail in the center and some blacks at the left 
black shadow gives the cartoon @ mood of spookiness and terror to counterbalance those at the right, we now have a single unified picture 
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How to use light and shadow 
in cartoons 


On the preceding pages you have studied the basic rules of 
light and shade, Here we give you some examples to show that 
these rules need not always be taken too literally by a cartoon- 
ist. In each drawing there is a reason for breaking or bending 
the laws: to point up a gag, to help composition or simply to try 
and get a new effect. With light and shade, as with all the other 
elements of cartooning, you stort with the real thing and modify 
or change it in whatever way helps make it a better picture 


This decorative type of cartooning tends to suggest 
shading with thick and thin lines. Look at the ac- 
cordion here: @ good example of “lost” lines and 
thick and tt lines. This is not just simplification 
based on knowledge — the lines are also carefully 
consi 1d to add excitement and action to the 
composition 


M7 


Look Mogazine 


Whatever became of old Knucklehead's last brain 
storm — installing inter-office television? 


See how Dick Cavalli emphosized the main ingredient of this gag—the 
television set — with shading. Here the shading tone (Ben Day) was indicated 
‘on the drawing with a light blue wash, later the mechanical tone was applied 
by the printer 


A 4 
». ‘ S 
vVirg f 4 x 
rae '4’4, 1 
Wy a 
tog “te t 
‘ 


ee 
we, 


To show strong sunlight on the desert Virgil Partch uses solid blacks. 
This makes a good perspective design on the railroad ties and calls 
strong attention to his character. Cross-hatch or small line shading 
here would weaken the drawing 
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Light ond shadow are used here in a highly decorative way, but 
notice that this treatment still suggests a real light source 


© 1955 by Whitney Dorrow, Jr 


Why don't you get in there and integrate with the group? 


Notice how Mr. Darrow has bent the laws of light and shade to give 
emphasis to the faces here. The characters’ heads stand out as if Whit 
spotlighted, although the light sources are behind and over them 


Dorrow, Jr. thought of these figures in the simplest ter 
shadow on the other. He created the shadow with one big brush 
stroke, starting at the top of the head, going straight to the feet and outward 
for a ground shadow 
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Warning!! 


We repeat: shading is fun and helps give your drawings that 
professional look, But — until you master it — take it easy. It is 
much better to under-shade than to over-shade. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 14 


To study and practice 


Our chief aim in this lesson is to teach you the essential principles of light and shade. 
Good shading gives your work life; bad shading will ruin it. You learn the laws and 
techniques of shading here, but you must also learn to judge what is the right amount of 
shading for the job in hand. Always keep in mind the market you are aiming at, the 
methods of reproduction and quality of paper that will be used in printing your work. 


For your practice work, create several cartoons, each with a definite light source, and 
draw your shading and shadows in proper relationship to it. Then do the same drawings 
over with the light source at a different point to‘see how the rules work and if you can 
improve the looks of things. Try all types of shading and try solid blacks, but remember 
that simplicity is the best policy for cartooning. When you feel you understand the 
subject, tackle your assignments. 


We will criticize your assignments for this lesson chiefly on your understanding of the 
principles taught in the text. 


ASSIGIMENT 1 


On an 11 x 14-inch sheet of Bristol board draw two 
panels, each 10 inches wide and 6 inches high, as in 
the diagrams at the right. In the upper panel draw 
an Indian tepee and a flat-roofed Mexican adobe hut 
standing on a flat level plain in the same placement 
as their basic forms in the top diagram. They are in 
strong sunlight, with the light rays coming down in 
the direction and angle indicated by the three- 
dimensional arrows. Shade these dwellings and draw 
the cast shadows to this light direction in ink, 
using pen or brush. 


In the lower panel draw a large beach ball and a 
garbage can resting on grassy ground and follow the 
same procedure as in the drawing above -- noting 
carefully the light direction. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On another 11 x 14-inch sheet of Bristol board draw a 
panel 10 inches wide and 8 inches high. In it draw 
the figure of a tramp seated on a box, his back to 
the wall of a shack. He is cooking a stolen chicken 
over a campfire at night. At the other side of the 
fire draw the figure of the local constable, who has 
just entered the scene and caught the tramp in the 
act. The campfire is the only source of light in the 
scene, so shade your figures and objects accordingly 
with either brush or pen. Try to give the figures 
action and facial expression which will make the sit- 
uation as interesting, dramatic or humorous as you 
possibly can. You may use the sketch at the right 
for figure placement-or, if you wish, come up with 
your own composition. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ‘ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional 
manner you would use if you were submitting them to the 
cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address 
and student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner 
of each page. In the lower right corner, place the Lesson 
Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE BE SURE to fill out the return shipping label 
Westport, Connecticut and enclose it with your assignments. This 
helps a lot in getting your assignments back 
= quickly. 
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Drawing by B. Tobey © 1956 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“This neighborhood sure has changed since I was a kid.” 


Props that set the #48¢ for these cartoons range from a simple 
hole cut i} $4 ice, suggesting the Arctic background, to an elabo- 
yave vendering of buildings portraying a New York street scene. 
in the former, the background serves merely as a stage setting and 
is subordinate to the figure. In the latter, it is the whole point of 
the gag and consequently it dominates the “actors.” 

It is up to you as a cartoonist to determine what props you 
need to tell your story effectively and then, using reference mate- 
rial, to draw them accurately enough to be recognizable to the 
reader. 


Courtesy True, The Man's Magazine 


© 1963 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
Drawing by Whitney Darrow, Jr. 


“Ed says the linoleum looks pretty thin.” 


“What type is your mother?” 


Props, details and backgrounds 


As we have said before, the panel is your stage and it is here that 
your characters will act out the parts you have planned for them. 
‘To help tell your story and give atmosphere, you must build up 
a background for your actors. You do that by using props. 
“Props,” a contraction of the word “properties,” means anything 
put into the panel other than the figures. Clouds, trees, furni- 
ture, mountains, rocks, water, etc., all are props. It is the com- 
bination of these props that sets the scene for your story. Details 
are the small parts of the prop. A table is a prop. Carving on the 
legs of the table would be detail. An automobile is a prop. The 
headlights, steering wheel, wheels, windshield — these are all 
details. 

You could draw a cartoon strip without any backgrounds, but 
it would only make the telling of your story twice as difficult. 
Your reader could recognize a farmer by his dress, but that same 
farmer would be twice as convincing in a barnyard, or driving 
a tractor. By the same token, a clown belongs with a circus back- 
ground. When drawing a background, it is important to achieve 
a sense of realism. No matter how well the drawing is done, if it 
lacks authenticity or realism, your drawing Will not serve its 
purpose. ’ 

Most beginners think that by drawing a great deal of detail 
they can achieve realism in their background. This is not true. 
Sometimes the whole feeling of a background can be lost because 
the artist tried for too great a sense of detail with his props. A 
steamshovel is a wonderful prop, and is built up of many thou- 
sands of small details. If a cartoonist were to draw a steamshovel 
in his background, complete down to the last detail, it would 
become so important that everything else in the picture would 
be lost. Here, as in all other branches of cartooning, simplicity 
is the keynote. You have already learned how to simplify the 


human form — now you must apply the same rules to props and 
backgrounds. 

As a cartoonist, it is of vital importance that you familiarize 
yourself with as many types of backgrounds as possible. When 
you buy a handle for the faucet, take a look around. Notice the 
props and details in the plumbing shop. They are not the same 
as in the drugstore or the public library. Every trade or occupa- 
tion has its own tools. Learn to see, observe and remember. 

Trees, grass, shrubs and general landscaping vary throughout 
the world. A cartoon gag with an Eskimo as the key figure 
wouldn’t be very convincing surrounded by palm trees and soft, 
white sand. Types of landscape are especially important in the 
adventure type strip. There the artist is continually striving for 
realism, and readers will be very critical of any detail in the 
backgrounds that does not fit in with the story. Here your 
morgue plays an important part. Most of us cannot travel all 
over the world to collect backgrounds for our cartoon features. 
But we can build up our morgue so that we have a complete 
range of landscapes for practically any part of the world. 

In some successful strips you will notice an occasional panel 
with no props at all — only a figure and a balloon. But that is 
done only where the setting has been well established in the 
preceding panel, and the story needs further clarification. The 
omission of props here and there takes experience and rare good 
judgment. Don’t underestimate the importance of props. They 
must be there — in your reader's mind — whether you draw 
them or not! 

In this lesson we have given you as many examples as possible 
of props and details in a small space. Study them and copy them. 
They are here for you to use. 


Famous Artists Cartoon Course 


Props and backgrounds 


ten T 5 


Props and details 


In this lesson, simplification means leaving out unnecessary de- 
tails in props. For instance, if your character is honking the horn 
of an old car, you should draw the little horn button. If he's 
just driving the car, the black horn button might stick out like a 
sore thumb — so leave it out. 


Details are small 
Parts of a prop 


An example of simplification 


Below is a photo of a power mower, like the one you probably 
have in your morgue, and would use as a guide for your draw- 
ing. Of course, you could spend hours copying every detail, put- 
ting in every nut and bolt. This would be great if you were 
selling lawn mowers — but you are not. All you want is to let 
your reader know that it is a lawn mower. Maybe you're the type 
that’s just nuts about drawing lawn mowers — don’t get carried 


away. Simplify, simplify and let your reader's imagination fill in 
the details. If you draw the lawn mower in complete detail, and 
the other props in the panel are simplified, your lawn mower 
will be out of key with the rest of the drawing. 

Too much detail in a prop is like long-winded wordage in a 
story. You will lose your reader if you bore him with unnecessary 
details. 


Ahl This is what we have been working for 
—your reader will have no doubt as to 
what this is, even though we have cut out 
about seventy percent of the detail — and 
it will reproduce better 


Here it is drawn in pen and 
ink line. It has been simpli- 
fied a bit, but it's still not 
as simple os it could be 


| Here is a photo of a power 
| mower, straight from your 
morgue 


Trees grow up —so it helps to LJ 
pencil the trunk and branches 


from the ground up Cone Sphere Oval Half sphere 


sis Trees, too, have basic forms. Remember that the 
trunks vary in length and are cylinders 


AAA 


— 
~ Space 
Summer Fall ~ Winter 
Because the branches hold the leaves in the Wrong Right 
summer, the bore branches in the winter must fill eee f 
Der ts ccaaiha heavesdid A tree isn't like a post stuck in 


the ground —a tree spreads out 
at the base for a firm footing 


NW 


xD 


Oak Birch Palm Cypress 


You're not expected to be a botanist —but you 
should know one tree from another so you won't 
draw a palm fop on a birch trunk 


Don't try to draw Keep them simple, 
every leaf on with over-all 


Both the tree trunk and the pole are cylinders, but 
the trunk is rough and the pole is smooth — it is 
your trees shapes in mind with pen lines that we show texture of the trunk 


The pine tree is a cone The maple and most shade 


The palm is a half sphere with 
with @ straight trunk trees are spheres 


‘a long narrow trunk — most of 
them lean because wind makes 
them grow that way 


No leaves, just 
shading 


Cylinder 


| 


Birches are spheres—they grow 
in groups 


A tree drawn in the foreground 
will have much more detail than 
one drawn in the distance 


Remember that stumps are cut- 
off trees — give them the same 
rough textures 
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Dirt ond water make mud. 


<>* When objects float in water, 


) only ports of them show When drawing mud, make it 
Water is wet — make it eboea the actos look gooey and liquid 

look that way by 

making it shiny ay 


_ yn 


Objects in water, such as this When drawing waves, be sure 
post, cast a shadow on the to shade them all on \ 
water the same side 


Clothes bag with 
added weight 


Ripples in water go all the 
ane way around the object a 


SSS SS > Water acts like @ mirror @ 
H = —S~ — When drawing a reftection, Sweot ond tears 
wh a make the line wavy and let are water 


poo al the ripples breck the reflec- 
cae - gs tion lines Heat, worry and feor can be 


When & th tall into wate 


= hown by sweat a E ear i 
Files cept nl Ne ee RRA iy Gels wet—make him look ~~ ri ees 
te that way ~~ 
When you draw o bucket of water, put some water on the The water from the hose is under pressure—make it shoot out This is a lozy stream—the water flows slowly and shows 
floor around it reflections ( 


The water from falls is pulled down by gravity—the higher Small objects make a small splash with ripple rings around it When a large object falls into water, there is a big splash 
the fall, the bigger the splash 
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Mountains 


Wrong — don't draw a sin- 
gle row of mountains all the 
same height 


Hills are old worn-off Hist mown als ets) Right — vary the height and 
ecitnetanidl exe new moveates ond shape — add smaller mountains 
smooth and flowing are rough and sharp in the back to give the moun- 


tains perspective 


High mountains have snow on their peaks all year When drawing trees on hills, give your hills perspective by Volcanos are mountains that have blown their tops — hove 


drawing the tops of the trees growing on the other side smoke coming out the top 


Islands are the peaks of mountains sticking up out of the water In the desert, the wind and rain have worn the mountains 


You don't have to draw all of a mountain in a panel 
into weird shapes 


Clouds 


SSIS 
Nw) RS wt 


Clouds are round — when you draw them, keep this in mind 
‘and shade them accordingly 


One way to show the wind blowing is to form the clouds 
into a face 


Desert clouds —long and norrow —note clouds get smaller 
in distance 


This is another use for a black storm cloud 
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Plants 


Disc Half sphere a 4 
lowers drawn 
Flowers are usually of two trom the dices(S Flowers drawn from 
basic forms, either a disc or the half sphere 
a half sphere a 


SUB: 


A bush is just 
the same as a 
tree without 
a long trunk 


Or from the 
stem itself 
Leaves come from 
the ground with 
the flower stem 


Don't try to draw Just indicate the leaves 
all of the leaves and the rough outline 


The basic form of a Shade it the same 


; Don't fry to draw too much Moke the outline rough and 
hedge is a cube as a cube texture into it— you'll lose indicate leaves on the side 
the shape and very few on the top 


When drawing a row of small bushy plants, remember the 


Cattails grow around woter—be sure to draw in their 
perspective — they get smaller in the distance 


reflections on the water 


When drawing a field of daisies keep the perspective by In the tropics the plant life is dense —use solid blacks in Leaning tree and shadowed leaves make a graceful, decora- 
having those in the distonce smaller the foreground tive scene setting 


A few flowers spotted in a window box can make that hole Plants and flowers can help establish mood of place or person Two types of cacti—made up of flat discs and cylinders 
in the wall interesting 
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Grass 
ar ed ee + 
” 
wituten Ww 
“ 
ae 
Shateresh bNe* lles 
We a Mee: 
‘ a Buithiysnien 
“ 
calle \tL" Now draw a heavy shadow line tee 
When drawing a walk through 4 ty v Indicate the grass along the al on the for side of the walk, but 
grass, pencil the walk first ‘edges of the walk let the grass tips show above it 


—this gives the grass depth 


t Grass always grows longer 
3 round water 


sath 


Use grass around trees, rocks 

s to help plant 
them firmly in the ground 
2 


Grass grows over the edge of a bluff — show this by draw- Wild field grass grows in hummocks — show this by curving 


ing in shadows under the grass the lines of the grass 


lawnmower makes @ path through grass—a few light lines A bale of hay is compressed grass—a few stems sticking | When drawing a shadow in grass, keep it in character by 
indicate path of mowed grass out of the cube indicate this making the gross itself darker 


r}) ii 


Grass around steps—the grass on the right side hides Grain is long-stemmed and bushy on top—note the bushy Hoystacks and bunched corn—the stack is top heavy be- 
the steps tops are suggested in outline cause cows eat at the bottom 
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Glass 


Cracks in glass radiate 


fiom pebet f bivak Mirrors reflect the image of 


an object—make the image 


Gloss is smooth lighter 


and shiny 


Break up the 
image with 


Note straight lines across Make shine lines q-shine lines 
glass at an angle for shiny heavy in one 
effect corner 


Highlight follows 
shape of bottle 


Enamel ond porcelain 
objects are the 
some as gloss 


Cement house walk Path through trees Path on side of bluff 


\ 
LN UTZ ae 11 
Rocks = a 
MY ( Wy. Neel 
( is 


Rocks are heavy — moke 
them look that way 


Rocks can either be spheres 
or cubes in their natural 


form 


Don't draw every 


stone in a 

rock pile 

ea 
TEx be, 

SsSey 
SS wn In a stone wall without mor- 
Tears ce oat Gel TBuksy tor, the rocks will touch each 

leaves on trees a sy 


In a stone fence or wall built 
with mortar, there is a space 
between the stones 


Rocks in the field never sit Right 
In the desert, wind, rain and on top of the ground—they 

sond have carved rocks into will look ox if they belonged 

almost ony shape you want there if you show only port 

to drow of them above ground 


Rocks in streom break flow of water —lines stream around 
‘and behind them 


Half-buried fleld rocks — make them look solid 


Square, rough rocks—shade them right—decide where 
light is coming from 


Two more types of rock or stone 


Rocks are used to hold things down — and up 


Rounded shore rocks — have waves break over the rocks 
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Shadow under rail 


Break the vertical lines in this 
type of fence 


Hook the fence to the ground by 
darkening the grass along the 
bottom and in the corners 


A fence in the distance 
will show less detail 


‘On the outside of a fence, you } | 
would see the nails which hold | ( 
the fence boards to the rail 


From the flat cube you #a 
make whatever type fence your 
drawing «ails for 


‘An old board fence— make boards different lengths Post and rail fence—this type is found in the country— Picket fence—for small homes—draw flowers growing 
note grass used as a shadow along this type 


Barbed wire fence found on farms and in the West City board fences are covered with signs and writing Wire screen fence — factory type —just suggest screen — 
don't try to draw every wire 


Wire picket fence —okay in small hunks, but be careful Guard rail fence—low and strong—found along moun- _A fence like this will add interest to buildings in the distance 
of over-doing it tain roads 


Buildings 


) You will draw very few cartoon panels that haven't at least one 
building or part of a building in them, Not only should you 
have a good picture-idea of the outside of a house, but you 
must also be familiar with the appearance of other types of 
buildings. There are many little differences which you should 
notice. The window in a house is not the same as the window 
in a factory. i 

For your morgue, clip as many kinds of buildings as possible 
—inside and out. The home and garden magazines are wonderful 
places to find pictures of this type. For industrial-type buildings, 
look at the ads and borrow any trade magazines that your friends 
have. Trade magazines not only have buildings, they have photos 
of machinery and other industrial equipment. 

Remember that most buildings are cubes in their basic form. 
When you draw them, simplify them, just as you did with the 
lawn mower. Don’t try to draw every brick in a brick building. 
Just put in a few so your reader will known it is a brick wall. 
It’s the same with windows. When you are drawing a building 
in the distance, just indicate a few of the windows and the door. Day 

Take every opportunity to study the inside of houses, For ex- 50) ae a peat ape at 
ample, notice the way a door is framed, not because you are go- a a eee 
ing to draw it in complete detail, but because it is much easier 
to draw something if you know how it is made. 

) Both the insides and outsides of houses are like people. Over 
the years they will take on character. You will find that your 
readers will expect certain types of characters to live in certain 
types of houses. This also applies to locations, A southern Cali- 
fornia bungalow is entirely different from a New England farm- 
house. Both are houses, and people live in them, but because of 
climate and background, they are entirely different in appear- 
ance. 

Don't forget that architecture is changing pretty fast these 
days. A fellow might be living today in a house that looks haunt- 
ed. And next year his wife may talk him into building one of 
those modern houses with more glass in it than a row of depart- 
ment store showcases. Make your buildings fit the story and keep 
up with the times. 


When you draw a brick building, 
don't try to draw all of the bricks— 
a few spotted here and there will 
lac be enough—note mortar space be- 
tween bricks 


Shingles lie at the some 
angle as the surface they 


Wood siding can best be indicated 
at the corner of the building — 
don't carry the horizontal lines all 
t the way across the wall 


Shingles overlap each other — 
don't try to make them perfect 


oo 


| —_— 


The closer you are to a building or other prop, the more 
details you see, Remember this when you draw. If you 
try to put the same details in @ distant house as in a 
close-up, the small lines will fill up and make a mess in 
reproduction 


— Irregular grass line puts 
house solidly on ground 
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Creating the background 


Whether you draw a single panel or a strip, you must decide 
upon a background before which your characters will perform. 
This isn’t quite as simple a matter as it first sounds. Too many 
of us get into the habit of always making the same two or three 
backgrounds work for any situation. Frequently the background 
is just as important as the figure in putting over the idea. A good 
idea can be ruined by not paying enough attention to the props 
and the background as a whole. 

The important thing is to create a sense of realism with your 
backgrounds. If you have a plumber working on a sink, don’t 
surround him with a bunch of carpenter's tools. Remember that 
lots of plumbers read the comics, and they will resent your not 
having at least one wrench for the character to work with. Learn 
to observe what the other fellow does and uses. When there is a 
fire, the firemen don’t just stand there and admire the beautiful 
flames. Every fireman, especially in comics, loves to use his ax 
or squirt innocent bystanders. Look around you —see what props 
there are that you can use on some later day. Look at your 
neighbor's backyard — and take a squint at your own. All yards 
are different and they tell a lot about the character of their 
owners. 

Keep working on that morgue. Build it up with pictures and 
drawings of everything you think you will need someday — and 
even with things you may think you will never use. The piece 
of scrap you thought you would never need is always the one 
you want two days after you have thrown it away. 


P77 
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You are always surrounded by props ond 
details —keep your sketch pad handy 
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Three scenes — one basic drawing 


When creating the background for any given situation, remem- 
ber that different props and details will often do the whole job 
of changing the scene. Below we have taken one basic drawing 
of a building with door and window and by changing the props 
and details, we have created three different scenes. 


Here is the basic drawing of the side of a building showing the Sor and window 


Here by the proper selection of props and details we change the basic drawing 
into a back yard 


To move the building downtown we change its construction to brick and draw in 
the proper details 
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Drawing the figure in the background 


If you're like the rest of us, your mental image of a cartoon idea 
will include the characters and the background against which 
they will perform. Let's say your gem-like idea concerns a gentle- 
man engaged in the grand old sport of bird-watching. You 
wouldn't draw him in a submarine. No — he belongs in the 
country. The props you have in mind are those of the open 


1. First decide what kind of background your 
story or ideo calls for. Lightly rough out 
figure and background 


yy 
C4 
4 
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3. Now finish up the background in pencil — 
make any changes — indicate any shading 
that you will want 


country — a tree, a telescope, a path, maybe the suggestion of a 
village. 

The scene has to fit the actors and help them get your idea 
across to your reader. Dreaming up backgrounds isn’t too hard— 
learning to simplify them for use is. These step-by-step drawings 
show how to go-about fitting the scene to the idea, 


2. If this looks right and fills the requirements 
of your story, finish up the pencil work on 
the figure 


4. Ink figure and then background — let dry 
ond then erase pencil — correct any mis- 
takes or bad lines with Chinese white 
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Comic strip backgrounds 


Drawing backgrounds in comic strips brings up two problems 
which are peculiar.to this medium. First, because of the space 
occupied by balloons, you must set the scene of your story simply 
— but firmly enough so that your reader has no doubts about its 
location. Second, this must be done in such a way as to avoid 
monotony as the reader's eye goes on from panel to panel. Think 


of each panel as being a different shot: use distant shots, close- 
ups and angle shots to vary the pace of your strip. Take a look 
at any comic page in your newspaper and see how seldom a 
whole prop, complete with all its details, appears in a strip. 
Learn to put in just enough to set the stage for your story — and 
then stop. -~ 


a ITS A SUBMARINE WITH A LIKE MAYBE LIKE MAYBE 


WOULDN'T LEAVE OL’ HAP LOOK. 
AFORE, STEVIE... WHUT IS 
THIS HERE BOAT THEY'RE FIXIN’ 


T’ FORCE US AFOUL OF 7 


FALSE FREIGHTER HULL ABOVE 

THE WATER LINE! IT COULD CRUISE 
INTO SAN FRANCISCO BAY OR NEW 
YORK HARBOR AS AN INNOCENT SHIP, 


PEARL HARBOR?) PEARL HARBOR !! 


TORPEDO SEVERAL VESSELS—DIVE 


Detailed background to set scene — note main characters 
in strong silhouette 


Scene has already Men set, no 
backgrovnié Aisedied. Emphasis is on 
ahuvaistens 


Part of bulkhead and life preserver 
put choracters aboard ship 


DON'T RUSH, KIDS” 

FORM A LINES? PLL 

HOLD HIM UNTIL EVERY 

ONE GETS IN THEIR 
LUMPS 77 


No background — 
‘emphasis on action 


SOMETHING TREMENDOUS 
WHICH WOULD BENEFIT ALL 
MANKIND--- 


Street scene re-set by auto and lamp post 


---LIKE A_NON-FATTENING 


ICHOCOLATE ECLAIR, FR 
INSTANCE. 


PHOOEY/I JUST 
HATE CHEMISTRY 


ur 


Location set by simple chemistry 
props chemistry class 


Sign on door indicates it is a school Emphasis on character—one test 


tube carries location along 


Window and more chemistry props 
—all these scenes are simply and 
firmly established 
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Things to remember 


Don't overdo your backgrounds with too 
many props — use just enough to tell your 
story —no more 


Simplicity makes your idea stronger. Here 
there is no question about the scene or 
what is happening 


=F 


Machinery plays an important part in this 
atomic age: learn to draw it simply and 
correctly 


fal 


REMEMBER, ALL THINGS 
COME TO HIM WHO WAITS.' 


UE. 


Another change of poce—good decorative 
Props in the foreground with characters in 
silhouette 


Keep details in key with your scene. For 


instance, a boit store is surrounded with 
boats, ropes and fishing gear 
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To study and practice 


This is a lesson on how to draw things. There are enough examples of useful scenes 

to act as a stimulating swipe file for you, but don't think we meant to save you the 
trouble of building your own morgue. Nothing could do that. For specialized subjects, 
keep clipping pictures, studying them and filing them in your morgue for future refer- 
ence. Don't get into the rut of using the same background over and over again for your 
characters. 


As you develop the scene your idea calls for, always ‘think of simplification. Look 
closely at the work of any good professional, and you will see that he seldom draws 

@ complete prop when just a part of it will provide the setting. If the scene can 

be set by drawing only the side, windshield and steering wheel of an auto, he will not 
draw the whole, space-hogging car. 


Our criticism on these assignments will be concerned mainly with the way you handle 
your props, details and backgrounds. At this stage of your Course, however, we may 
comment on your use of any or all of the teaching in previous lessons. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, construct 
two panels. They will be reproduced 5 inches wide by 
34 inches high. Scale your panels up, for your working 
drawing, to 7 inches wide. Center them neatly on your 
paper, one over the other, with about one inch of space 
between them. Using the layout sketch on the right for 
your basic drawing in both panels (see page 15), draw 
the following scenes with pen or brush ava ink: 


A. A door-to-door salesman giving his sales talk to a 
housewife at the door of a suburban house. 


B. A bum asking a handout from a business executive as 
he comes out of a dowmtown building. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 1. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


On another sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, con- 
struct two panels the same size as in Assignment 1. 
Using the layout sketch at the right for your basic 
drawing in both panels, draw with pen and ink the 
following scenes: 


A. A tenement-building interior, with a seedy- 
looking workman Bun a@ table, being served dinner 
by his wife. 


B. Using the same basic drawing, change the scene 
to show a society matron serving tea to an 
undernourished, poetic-type fellow. 


IMPORTANT - Mark this sheet ASSIGNMENT 2. 


Present your assignments in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting them to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and 
Student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number and Assignment Number. Mail to: 
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Westport, Connecticut 
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Animals 


You studied the human “animal” when you studied anatomy 
and the figure in action. In this lesson, we will show you com- 
parisons between the bone structure of animals and man. For 
comparison with man we will use a horse, a cat and a dog. In 
our diagrams we will make them about the same size to show 
the comparison quickly. We use these animals because they are 
representative of many similar, related species. For example, 
with slight proportional variations and differences in size, a cat 
is similar to a tiger, lion, puma, leopard, cheetah, jaguar, bobcat 
or lynx. Fortunately, these three animals serve a double pur- 
pose, because in addition to being similar to other animals, a 
cartoonist draws horses, cats and dogs more often than all the 
other animals combined. 

Harold Von Schmidt, America’s foremost animal artist, tells 
us that he himself often assumes the pose of the animal he wants 
to draw — his knowledge of comparative anatomy then enables 
him to transfer the human action to the animal. Of course, 
very few of us will acquire the ability to do this, but a cartoonist 
can save himself a lot of work later by soaking up a little 
knowledge now. 

Animals come in such a wide variety of shapes and sizes that 
we can’t show you how to draw them all. If you plan to special- 
ize later in drawing animals, there are many good books that 
cover the subject. For a starter, one of the best we've seen is 
Ken Hultgren’s The Art of Animal Drawing, published by 
McGraw-Hill. , 

Good pictures of animals in action are scarce, even in this 
age of photography. When it comes to drawing animals, your 
morgue is important; clip and save every beast you see in print. 
If you're lucky enough to live near a zoo, quick sketches are 
solid gold for later use. Also, there are plenty of strips and 
features running that started first with sketching pets around 
the house, 

With knowledge of fundamental bone structure and good 


morgue material a cartoonist should be able to draw any animal 
in the ark. You know that the bone structure is pretty much the 
same in all our four-footed friends — only the proportions change. 
Rough out your animals first, then dig into your morgue for 
details of the head, feet, tail, etc. 

The style of drawing used in animated movies follows the 
human form more closely than the animal. These celluloid ani- 
mals usually wear clothes and walk on their hind feet. Even the 
heads have been changed to give them a super-cute, human look. 
This is a fairly simple style and fun to do, but in a regular comic 
strip or gag with standard-type humans, animated-style animals 
are apt to be out of key. 

Why draw animals in cartoons? Political and sports cartoon- 
ists must train themselves well in drawing fairly realistic ani- 
mals. The political cartoonist uses them to represent nations or 
characteristic types of politicians, Most colleges and athletic 
teams have animal mascots, and a sports cartoonist must be able 
to draw them in action. As a gag or strip cartoonist, you can 
take more liberties with animals, depending on your style. They 
add character and authenticity when spotted around your work. 

They are a great help to us in portraying human nature. 
The expressions strong as an ox, sly as a fox, gentle as a lamb, 
etc, are graphic; they create a picture in the mind. If we can 
transfer this mental picture to our cartoon, we are using symbols 
already familiar and understandable to our readers. 

In the following pages you will benefit from your faculty’s 
long experience with drawing animals. Willard Mullin uses 
more animals than the others and has a lot to say on the sub- 
ject. Milton Caniff gives us some realistic animals. Rube Gold- 
berg has the darndest collection of . . . well, take a look. 

Remember: people like animals, even wild ones. That is why 
our zoos are always crowded on Sundays. If you can make a child 
feel that he would like to cuddle your cartoon bear, you have 
won that child as an admirer of your work. 
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A comparison of man, horse, cat and dog 


Shoulder blade 


The greatest difference between man and four-legged animals is the size and posi- 
tion of the shoulder blade. An animal's shoulder blade is on the side of the chest in 
order to support its weight. Man's shoulder blade is on his back 


All four-legged animals have short, thick upper “arms” (from the elbow to the 
shoulder) and short, thick upper legs (from the knee to the hips) 


Here, in black only, we show the legs. Study them carefully to understand where they 
differ and where the proportions change 


You will notice that the dog and the horse ore very similar while the cat's legs are 
shorter and in different proportions to its body 


Bone structure 

The greatest difference between the skeletal structure of men 
and animals is in the legs. Next in importance is the position 
and size of the shoulder blade. Then comes the difference in the 
“upper arm” which, in the animal, is short and heavy and sits 
well into the body to help support it. The “forearm” in an 
animal, which is often mistaken for its upper front leg, is very 
similar to the human forearm. An animal stands on his toes and 
his “fingers.” Study the diagram here to see where the wrist, 
elbow, knee and heel are changed relative to their placement in 
the human form. 

Necks and heads vary in animals according to their individual 
requirements. The head and jaw are short and powerful in 
meat-eating animals while grass-eating animals have long heads 
and necks plus a different type of teeth which extend well back 
into the head along the jaw. Think of any grazing animal and 
you will realize that each of them has basically the same general 
head shape; think of cats, lions, dogs, wolves, etc. and their 
similarity is apparent too. 

The structure of an animal's ribs and torso differs from man’s 
in that it is deep, narrow and long, widening at the “lower ribs.” 
Man's, in comparison, are wide, flat and short. The rib basket 
narrows toward the front, allowing for free side motion of the 
“front legs.” It stops at the center or slightly back of the center 
of the body where the stomach lies. The rib basket stops here to 
allow the rear part of the backbone to bend easily, to help propel 
the rear legs in fast action and to aid in turning. It also allows 
the rear legs to have forward motion without striking any bone 
structure. The rear legs are joined to the backbone by a bone 
extension which is the pelvis that “sets out” from the backbone 
to allow the legs ample clearance of the stomach. The tail is 
simply an extension of the backbone. 


Leg bones 

Special attention should be given to the bones of the legs. Struc- 
turally they are all alike but they vary greatly in different species 
of animals. The legs are diagramed here in a side view. The 
leg bone diagonals counterbalance and cushion the weight of 
the body. Even though bones are very hard and strong, their 
joints are arranged to “give and take” depending on the strain 
applied. This “give and take” ability is also directly related to 
the animal’s locomotion. 

The characteristic of the front leg at the top is the shoulder 
blade which is flat but has the outlined shape of a cone with the 
tip slanting forward and down. Here it meets the “upper’ arm” 
which is short and thick and slants down and back at about the 
same angle as the shoulder blade. From here the direction of the 
bone structure proceeds vertically down past the “wrist” and the 
“thumb” to the first three joints of the “fingers” which is the 
foot of the animal. 

The upper rear leg connects at the pelvis in a ball and socket 
joint. It is short and heavy like the “upper arm” and varies ac- 
cording to the species. It slants forward and down at about the 
same angle that the “upper arm” slants back and down. From 
the end of the upper leg, the lower leg, often mistaken for the 
upper leg, takes a direction back and down at a right angle to 
meet the “heel” or hock. From the end of the heel it proceeds 
nearly vertically, favoring a forward slant, to the toes or 
rear foot. 
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The muscles 

The frame of a building is covered with wood, plaster and so 
forth. The frame of an animal is encased in muscles. The shapes 
of these muscles determine the character of the total form as we 
finally see it. Animals with short hair, such as a horse, a short- 
haired dog (Boxer) or a cow, let you see part of the muscle 
function under their tightly stretched skins. This is quite notice- 
able in a moving horse. In other animals such as a cat, bear or 
long-haired dog, this is not so. 

Good drawing of an animal in its characteristic form is de- 
pendent on knowledge of the muscle structure. The forward 
part of the chest, shoulders, legs and neck contain the large 
important muscles. The contour and thickness of the front legs, 
shoulders and rear legs and hips should have your attention since 
they contain the most active muscles. The chest muscles sit well 
forward where they join the shoulder muscles and stretch back, 
under and between the front legs. 

Study the direction and shape of the muscles in the marginal 
picture. Also study those of the horse and dog carefully. You 
can learn more that way than by simply reading about it. Al- 
though the muscles are in the same place on each animal, notice 
that they vary in form among the different animals. For example, 
the long muscle of the cat family sweeps back from the lower 
part of the shoulder blade to meet the back and top muscle of 
the rear leg, This long sweeping muscle gives definite character 
to the final drawing of the cat. The long, top neck muscle plus 
the leg and shoulder muscles of the horse are important to the 
character of the horse. Study the muscle construction so you can 
transpose them into different views of the animal you may need 
to draw. Study where they begin and end and their general 
shape. This will allow you to place them correctly when you 
change the position of the animal. 


Final form 


After the skin has been stretched over the frame and muscles, 
we see the final form. You may ask at this point, “How is the 
animal shaded?” Do you recall the shading of a sphere and cyl- 
inder? An animal, like a human, is composed of spheres and 
cylinders with individual variations. Most farm and wild ani- 
mals live out of doors, so the light source is generally from 
above. Whatever the light source, the feeling of solidity must 
be achieved. 

As you work on your drawings, you will find it will pay you 
to rough in the basic forms and the animal’s action before try- 
ing to draw the over-all figure as it finally appears. Getting these 
forms figured out beforehand will help you make a final draw- 
ing that is solidly three-dimensional and convincing. The final 
outline is just the frosting on the cake — it comes after the forms 
are thought out. 

The basic structure of a handsome movie hero is the same, for 
example, as a pot-bellied politician with whiskers down to here. 
The details identify the types to your readers. Just in this way, 
the details make the difference between horses, ponies and mules; 
cats, lions and panthers and dogs, foxes and wolves. Figure out 
the action and the general structure of the breed of animal you 
are drawing — then go ahead and finish up the beast with details 
from your memory and morgue. Remember: if your other char- 
acters are drawn in a simplified comic style, don’t go overboard 
by putting realistic, lifelike animals alongside them — they'll 
look out of place. 


The muscles are developed to the porticular needs of each animal and are corres- 
pondingly proportioned. The careful study of muscles as they relate to different 
species of animals is important to you in making a drawing that finally gives the 
character and form of the animal 


A covering of skin tissue and hair makes a familiar visual form. The source of light 
intensifies the roundness of the form 


Light source 


With knowledge of structure and muscle 0 good solid drawing develops 
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Knowledge works for you 
What we have said in this lesson exhausts what can be said in 
words. Knowledge of form, anatomy, motion and your own ob- 
servation of attitudes, character and rhythm should give you a 
good start for animal drawing. No one can make the drawing for 
you. We can only point out to you fundamentals of construction 
and the method of procedure. You must make the drawing! 
On these two pages we show you a variety of animals in many 
positions and actions for your observation and study. These 
drawings were made with the kind of knowledge wwe have just 
taught you—plus observation. You can do as well by studying 
and analyzing and by OBSERVING AND REMEMBERING. 
Make hundreds of drawings like these. If you do not seem to 
“get it,” go back in this lesson to the part that applies to your 
problem and study it carefully 


Study the construction of animals. Moke 
sketches of details and character and 
notes on proportion. Then draw them 
solidly as we have shown you here 
Do not draw the outline 


DRAW THE SOLID FORM OF AN ANIMAL 
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Noah’s Ark plays a tremendous part in the life of a sports car- 
toonist, but the beasties don’t always come in two by two. Some- 
times they run in herds. There is the Princeton Tiger, the 
Detroit Tiger, the Missouri Tiger and the one from L.S. U. 
(Swamp Tiger, I believe). California’s Golden Bear, U. C. L. A.’s 
Bruin, the Chicago Cub, Baylor's Bear, the Big Bad Chicago Pro 
Bear and the Brown Bear among others. The Fordham, Los 
Angeles and Rhode Island State Rams, And Mustangs, Long- 
horns, Wolverines, Gophers, Beavers, Wolf Packs, Lions, Bull 
Dogs, Horned Toads, Owls, Eagles, Hawks, ‘Gators, Panthers 
and Goats all over the place. Besides the traditional animals as 
symbols, you will be able to turn others to your own use. For 
example: Some fighter you may be drawing is a notorious clutch 
and clinch guy. Well, just what does an octopus look like any- 
way? That's where your “morgue” or clips come in. 

In drawing animals it might be well to compare, in a skeleton 
of an animal, the joints as they correspond to similar points in 
the anatomy of man. 

In Illus. 1. (Skeleton of a horse) and Illus. 2. (a man, we trust) 
(A) is the shoulder blade, (B) the shoulder, (C) the elbow and 
(D) the forearm. What most people think of as the “knee” in the 
foreleg is in reality the wrist (E). (F) is the knuckle, and (G) the 
hoof is actually the “fingernail” of one.toe — the rest having 
been lost in the eons of evolution since eohippus (the prehistoric 
horse) bounced around this young earth on three toes. 

To go on to the hind leg, (H) is the hip, (I) is the knee and (J) 
is the heel. a 


You will notice in each instance that the joint of the animal, 
(shoulder, wrist, elbow, etc.) seems to be one point higher than 
in man. That is, the elbow and knee are right next to the body; 
the heel and wrist far above the “foot.” But the corresponding 
bones are there. The animal’s legs are hinged well up, and the 
upper arm and leg are not as free as in man. 

The same general scheme applies to all animals. (Illus. 3.) 
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It is well to learn the construction of your animals. Once you 
have that you can use them in any position. The construction 
does not change with action. 

One example is the elephant. He is not merely a great round 
hunk of flesh with kegs for legs. 

In reality he is a long-legged animal; those arm bones above 
the forearm run clear to the shoulder. 


The elephant's legs, like those of 
other animals, run all the way up 
to the rafter of his back 


Here's another tiger. Compare him in this pose to the 
‘one on the opening page of this lesson. The construction 
has not changed — just the position of the various fea- 
tures to give us a nt view of him in action. Try to 
keep your cats sweeping and graceful in action 
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Mullin continued 


Draw any old olley cat 


The cat family 


The salient feature of each animal should be observed. Take 
the lion — Ah, Ha! The Mane! NO S/R! That is just the parsley 
around the fish. The mane, of course, is distinctive of the lion 
but that ain't the Lion, Bub! The king of beasts is, first, a CAT! 
You draw any good old alley cat, put the mane on him, tuft his 
tail and you have a pretty fair picture of a lion. 

Each member of the cat family has, as does the lion with his 
mane, its own distinctive features. The tiger's stripes, white bush 
around the chops and the extremely narrow flanks. The leop- 
ard’s spots. The long, straight forelegs and tufted ears of the 
lynx, etc. But each is still essentially a cat, with the feline face, 
retractable claws and flowing graceful movements. 


The puma or mountain lion is characterized 
by its long neck, small head and heavy tail 


Besides mone and tufted toil one 
other small detail is needed — the 
undershot lower jaw 


‘Once the essential shape of an animal is 
learned, you can put him in any position 
you wish. Notice how the stripes of the 
tiger are used to give roundness and shape 
to the form 


The 
straight legs. The ear tufts are peculiar to the lynx 
alone, but it is still a cat 


deat and lynx are bobtailed and have long \ 


AC 
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Horses 


One of the younger members of the Cartoonists Society once 
asked me how I drew horses. Seems he had been using mine for 
scrap and wanted the secret. Because I was busy talking business 
with a bartender, I’m afraid my answer was a bit short: “When 
I draw horses — well, I just draw horses.” This answer didn’t 
help the questioner at the time. 

Now, thinking it over, maybe it isn't such a bad answer after 
all. If you want to draw horses — start drawing horses now. Get 
all the morgue scrap on them you can, apply the seat of your 
pants to your chair and draw horses. Draw them until the forms 

Ci that make up the beast are natural to your hand. Do them from 
all angles and in perspective — and pretty soon you'll know how 
to draw horses. I wish I could tell you an easier way, but I can’t. 

\ This way, however, works. 


The horse action. Once you get the basic founda- 
tion of the animal from photos or drawings, you 
will find you can put him in any position 
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Mullin continued 


And still more animals 


Of course my animals are simplified and exaggerated. They're 
cartoon animals — and when I draw cartoons I try to get action 
and emotion into them. I've spent a lot of time sketching ani- 
mals, and so should you. Every sketch makes a later drawing 
that much easier and more natural for you. 


4S 
Some time ogo the quality of the entries in one of the 
large handicaps was way out of line with the money the 
winner stood to win. It gave me a good chance to show 
the jockeys mounted on unlikely animals. Here again, past 
sketching paid off. These are some of the animals | used 


Animals don’t have human feel- 
ings and reactions. But — it 
doesn't hurt the expressiveness 
of your cartoon beasts if you 
put a little human “feel” and 
motion into them 
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@ a little more permonent 
spaper Poke: you get better repro- 
duction, which (le you jane to cut loose with a pen 
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Realistic vs. comic animals 


It stands to reason that both your animal and human figures 
should be drawn in the same style. If Steve Canyon rides out of 
the Forbidden City on a camel, you can bet that the beast will 
look like a real camel with authentic rigging. On the other 
hand, Rube Goldberg or Al Capp could have their characters 
riding green pigs down Main Street. 

Jf your idea calls for an animal, you should be able to draw 
that animal in key with your other work. Let’s say your idea 
calls for a horse. If horse drawing is something you have care- 
fully avoided in the past — that horse will look labored and out 
of key, no matter how good your morgue material is. Experiment 
and practice sketching animals until you've gotten them shaken 
down into your own style of drawing. Comic animals are sup- 
posed to be expressive. Just think of them as people and a lot 
of your troubles will be over. 


When Rube Goldberg simplifies he really 
simplifies. Here's a good example of a 
cartoonist drawing in his own style 
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pe eer ., Al Copp’s hillbillies live in the form 
belt (Mountain Div.) and animals are 
ao Z necessary to tell the story of their 
Z lives. Never forget the usefuiness of 


Caeteo— ( animals when you portray human— 


‘or inhuman — nature 
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A few important tips 


Fi 4 Right Wrong 
For some strange reason, nine out of ten cartoonists are stopped 


dead in their tracks when it comes to drawing a dog's hind leg. 
It’s a sort of an occupational mental block. This page may help 
you overcome this as well as a couple of other little queeries, 
The business of an animal body's weight hanging from the ‘ 
backbone is also something to tuck into your skull, It is true of 
every animal except man, and is one reason we poor mortals 
have to worry about our weight or go literally to pot. 


Think of the backbone os a 
rafter from which the sock 
of the body hangs—the sup- 
ports or legs are attached to 
The sneight 9 the rafter, not the sack 


The weight of the 
body does not rest on 
four posts like this 


The weight of 
the body hangs 


The basic shape of the rear and front legs 
(black) of all animals is the same. Again, 
only the proportions change 


Monkeys and apes have long 
arms, Walking on all fours, 
they walk on the knuckles of 
the hands. Bodies and legs 
are short, An almost human 
look is what makes them 
The basic shape of the side view of all 
animals’ legs are shown blacked in. The 
changes are only in proportion 


On @ monkey's upper arm the hair 
grows downward, on his forearm 
upward, Look at your arms, buster 


The animal body narrows at both ends to 
allow free leg motion forward and back- 
ward 


Side view 


Top 


When a bear stands and 
walks on his hind legs, he 
uses his heels like a man 
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There are plenty of tips on human behavior 
to be found in the barnyard 


Readers will never see a bird 
like this, but they'll recognize 
it for a vulture right away 


ANN 
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Screwball birds ore 


nice grace-notes 


Cartoon animals 


In drawing true-comic animals, as with humorous humans, there 
are very few rules to follow. You pick the features you want to 
exaggerate and go to it. However, the more you know of their 
true forms, the funnier they're going to look when you draw 
them for laughs. 


de 


MJ, 
=\= 
Frogs are strangely human in their 
looks and lend themselves to 
F fontasy 
real-life models — but they're alive and 


These animals don't look much like their X 
full of action 


When your comic horse runs, make 
. him work at it—plenty of speed 
lines and dust 


D's ps 
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Fish are naturally graceful shapes, 
full of curves in action. Don't clutter 
them with too many small lines 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Student Work 
Lesson 16 


To study and practice 


In this lesson Harold Von Schmidt, one of the true masters of animal art, 
and the creators of your Course show you how to draw animals. What you get 
from all of them is a method of constructing the beasts. Learn your basic 
shapes and structure and build your critters not as flat, two-dimensional 
outline drawings, but as solidly constructed forms in many different posi- 
tions and actions. Above all, practice until you know their form, and then 
go on to simplify them and put them into your own style. 


Magazines are full of pictures of all kinds of animals. Clip them and save 
them in your morgue. Don't copy them -- just refer to them for shapes, pro- 
portions and details that will make your cartoon more convincing. See how 
much you can simplify the essential forms of the beasts and still keep their 
special character. Make a few lines do the work of many. A few well-chosen 
strokes will indicate the long hair of a shaggy dog better than a thousand 
careless ones. Try to give the animals different expressions -- they can 
show all the feelings that people do. 


When we criticize your assignment drawing we will look, first, to see if 
you have given your animals solid form. Second, we shall want to see that 
you've given them expressive action. Don't draw your animals just standing 
around. Try to show their personalities and reactions to the situation as 
humorously or dramatically as possible. Exaggerate their emotions -- we 
want you to cut loose and have fun with this one. 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, rule and ink a panel 8 inches high 
and 10 inches wide. In it, using either pen or brush, create a cartoon in- 
volving one or more circus animals who have escaped and wandered into a barn- 
yard. Indicate just enough background to set the scene, and be sure your 
animals dominate the composition. Draw in your own style and try to put 

the animals' actions and reactions across with a wallop. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were 
submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and stu- 
dent number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right 
corner, place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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4 & 5 , J At some time in their lives, each of your readers was a child. 

‘ \ Memories of childhood are pleasant things to most of us. A uni- 

\ ha versal experience, and a pleasant one at that, is a great asset 

me —/ f when you are trying to please the public. Don’t forget your 


Ww ; childhood. 


Kids in comics 


The very first strip of them all was a kid strip: “The Yellow 
Kid.” And what a kid! He wandered around the slums, in and 
out of saloons and made fresh remarks about everything from 
politics to the size of Mrs. Murphy's fanny. Today things are 
slightly different. 

In the first place, it seems that kids aren’t kids any more. 
They're “juveniles,” and have Authorities, mostly self-appointed. 
Parents, teachers and educators in general are more organized 
now and are given to letting off blasts at editors. Editors do not 
enjoy adverse criticism from large groups of potential customers. 
So — a large number of taboos have grown up about handling 
the actions of printed children and you are here advised to keep 
your kids fairly unobservant of the facts of life. 

Funny thing is, most kinds are innocents. They live in a very 
different world from us adults, and even with taboos, there’s 
plenty of humor left to go around. A child's comments on the 
adult world can be wonderfully funny. As secondary characters 
in a comic story, children have no peers. Many a dull story that 
has gone dead in the mind of the artist has been saved by the 
addition of a kid character to give it new life. 

When drawing children or creating a story for them remem- 
ber that children are not small adults. To draw a convincing child 
the proportions must be right for his or her age. Also, one must 
keep up with the styles. Children’s dress changes almost as much 
as their mother's. Especially is this true of teen-agers. Teen-agers 
seem to spend most of their time trying to add to — or take away 
from — their dress to make themselves stand out from the crowd. 
This goes for the boys as well as the girls. A cartoonist who is 
drawing a teen-age strip must keep his ear to the ground of the 
High School campus. 

The cartoonist must study the psychology of the age group he 
is working with. Children just don’t think or act like adults, 
They live in a world of their own. To be successful, the cartoon- 
ist must invade this world and attempt to capture its peculiari- 
ties and charm and transfer them to the drawing paper. Not 
only must he capture their mental outlook, but he must put 
across their vocabulary and their physical actions with fidelity. 


Children’s slang also changes from day to day. There is noth- 
ing deader than yesterday's slang, and the cartoonist must be 
doubly sure that the words he is putting in his character's mouth 
are not out of date. The radio, television and movies will 
usually give you a tip-off as to what is coming out of the mouths 
of babes this week. 

If only adults were reading the comics the artist wouldn’t have 
to worry too much about how he handles children in his feature. 
But kids themselves are avid comic fans. Teen-agers love to read 
teen age strips—and if things aren’t going just as they think they 
should they will soon let the artist know what they think is wrong. 

Remember that children are more flexible than adults. Their 
muscles and bones don’t seem to have any limitations. Children 
never stand or sit still. They are constantly on the move. Exag- 
geration of action is expected by your reader when you draw 
children. Here again your sketch pad must be put to use. Go 
down to the nearest playground or school and spend some time 
making fast, rough sketches of children in action. One or two 
hours of sketching will give you enough material to work with 
at home for a month. When you make finished drawings from 
your rough sketches of children try to keep as much of the free- 
dom of line and motion as you can. Too many artists freeze up 
on the pen or brush when they're making the finished drawing, 
and thereby lose all the nice lines of their rough pencil sketches. 

Each of your faculty members has created several kid draw- 
ings for you in this lesson. You will notice that no two of them 
have drawn children the same, but in each case there is no doubt 
that they are children, as distinct from adults. When you are 
drawing children be sure that they fit in with the rest of your 
work. Naturally, if you are drawing them, they will have charac- 
teristics peculiar to your work. But, if you have created a special 
style for any one particular job, be doubly sure that the children 
you add are drawn in the same style. 

When drawing children it is well to remember that where 
there are children there are pets. Here is‘ where your knowledge 
of animals will help you create realism. Props, from plastic ducks 
to hot rods, should be authentic when used around children. 
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Kids are different 


When drawing children you must remember that their propor- 
tions are different from an adult's, A kid's head is larger in rela- 
tion to the height of ‘his figure, the neck is thin and, up to the 
age of four or five, the arms and legs are short and chubby. 
Kids don’t just walk — they hop, skip, jump and, at times, drag 
their feet, but always with action. A normal living room is a 
gymnasium for them. This page shows some useful pointers. 


Using the eyes as a dividing line, you can see that the child has 
more head above the eyes than below. His eyes are large and his 
nose is small in relation to the size of the face 


( 


kids 


Koop outlines 
smooth .. . simple 


‘As youngsters approach their teens they 
shoot up . . . 10 fast they don’t have time 
to fill out. Thin torso, arms and legs are 
characteristic of this group 


Big feet emphasize 
the skinny legs 


There is very little difference 
between a small boy's or girl's 
face. You can change the sex 
by changing the hoir 


IN OUR SET 
IT TAKES A 
HAIR RIBBON 

TO SHOW THE 


Dikes ete’ cay DIFFERENCE.’ 
heed . . . ond 
stummick 


Don't just draw a small adult 
and call it a child 


Keep your kids moving 
—real ones never 
stond still 


Normal children are active, 
curious and like to get into 
things. They are not dolls 
on display 
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This page was designed to show the changes in the relative proportion of the head and features at different ages 


AT ONE YEAR the head is large in proportion to the face and features which seem enclosed by chubby, full cheeks. The eyes are placed lower on the head, The chin 
‘and nose are quite small and the neck is short and fatty. The eyebrows on an infant of this age are very light 


AT SIX YEARS the head seems smaller in proportion to the face which is growing lorger with the chin becoming more pronounced, The mouth ond the nose show a 
more definite shape at this age and the neck is growing longer 


AT ELEVEN YEARS o pronounced change has token place. The head is definitely smaller in proportion, the face hos lengthened with the jaw and chin becoming quite 
definite. The nose has grown longer and the eyes ore placed higher. The mouth assumes a firmer quality. The neck grows longer and begins to develop 


AT SEVENTEEN we have almost an adult head with adult proportions. The eyes, lips, nose and chin having developed almost to their full size, now begin to show definite 
characteristics while the jaw and cheekbones assume much more prominence with the construction of the neck also becoming more pronounced 
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Babies 


The simplest way to teach children’s proportions is by the “heads 
high” method — expressing the height of the figure in terms of 
the number of heads it is high. 

Illustrators, concerned with drawing kids realistically, as on 
the preceding page, use ideal proportions for the different age 
groups. These proportions are: at birth nearly 4 heads high, at 
one year 41% heads high, at four years 514 heads high, at eight 
years a little over 6 heads high, and at twelve almost 7 heads 
high. 

However, we're cartoonists —not illustrators —so for comic 
effect we take liberties with these “ideal” measurements and ex- 
aggerate them as illustrated in the diagram at the right. 

When you draw babies, the important things to remember are: 
the small, fat face low on a large head, the smallness of the pudgy 
hands and feet, and the soft plumpness of the overall figure. Try 
sketching them from life. They make excellent models — they 
stay in one place and don’t criticize your work. 


Short arms and legs — 
keep em plump 


Here are some general cartoon proportions for 
kids of different age groups. However, they are 
not inflexible, as you can see by the figure of 
the little girl in the polka dots below, which is 
only about 2% heads high 


Infant 4 years 8 years 


Knobby knees and bony 
elbows may show up as 
kids grow older, but in 
the younger set the joints 
are covered by smooth 
layers of fat 


Dimples instead of bone ap- Your very young children will 
pear at elbow and knee look their age if you exag- 
joints gerate the long torso and 


short legs characteristic of the 


group 


Keep face and features small 
in relation to overall size of 


"Around New Year's Day this 
little guy is @ must 
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5-8 years old 


Between the ages of five and eight children stay fairly close to 
home and mother. They are still at an age when they need baby- 
sitters. These children are human beings before they grow up 
and get grumpy. They ask questions and demand answers which 
give cartoonists wonderful material. Keep tuned in on the doings 
of the kids in your neighborhood. 


Little girls have the 
maternal instinct 


Little boys are hunters 
and trappers 


A wonderful age — 
except for parents 


A five-year-old with 
erroneous dietary ideas 
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9-12 years old 


Between nine and twelve most kids start to get around more on 
their own hook. They are no longer babies: their faces take on 
more character and their figures and nicknames can fluctuate 
between fat and skinny. They join the Scouts (don’t forget the 
Girl Scouts!) and jump whole-heartedly into fads and hobbies 
that are tough on parents. Box tops are big business in this 
league. They read the comics and like the ones that have action 
and are funny. Love interest means nothing in their young lives: 
in the movies they like you'll notice that the cowboy kisses his 
horse, not the heroine. 

Some cartoonists, mostly without children of their own, have 
been known to become too sentimental about their ink-and-paper 
kids. Willard Mullin has a good, common-sense word on this: 

“Babies are cute and I'm reasonably fond of them. With that 
statement off my chest, I believe I can safely say that there are, 
however, a good proportion of small monsters taking refuge 
behind their youth. Same way with children of all ages. In the 
process of growing up, it has been my experience that some kids 


Whas Lain — 


were likable and made enjoyable companions — while others 
were liable to throw rocks and steal catcher’s mitts. What I’m 
trying to say is that children are people — they aren't just deco- 
rative little china dolls. They are human beings and have juve- 
nile but Auman reactions that make good ammunition for 
cartoon ideas.” 

In the adventure strip business, when Steve Canyon and the 
world he lives in get a little too hard-boiled, Milton Caniff finds 
that a bit about children can supply a light, warm touch that 
is the perfect psychological foil for grown-up skulduggery. 

As you see, we have included a large percentage of girls in our 
examples, There is a reason for this. Because most cartoonists 
grew up, if any, as boys with a masculine view of things, you find 
a lot more young males than girls in their cartoons. A smart car- 
toonist, however, will remember that half his customers are 
ladies. If you leave half the human race out of your work you are 
only using half the available material. 


Ten years old 

Most young ladies are considerably more 
in softball and food than in crooners. On 
she much prefers the Lonesome Wrangler 
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Thirteen years old 

Comes the age of thirteen 
and the first faint stirrings of 
awareness of clothes and 
boys. Food is still poramount 
but here she starts the con- 
stont use of the telephone 
that goes on for her lifetime 


Teen-agers — growing up 


: 


The transition from child to adult is not easy, either for the child 
or the cartoonist who draws him. Physically, the teen-agers are 
almost adults. Mentally, they are in a delightful world of their 
own which avoids many of the harsh facts of adult life. Remem- 
ber to give them action and be careful of current style crazes. 
Have fun remembering your own teens when you draw them. 
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Sixteen years old 
She's now very much aware of clothes and boys 
(not necessarily in that order) and discusses them 
intimately and endlessly with girl friends, Her 
figure begins to fill out. She's struck with terror 
as she envisions herself becoming obese in the 
eyes of boys. So every new dietary fad captures 
her interest ... if not her complete devotion 


— 
SS 


At seventeen — how 
would a moustache 
look? 


WORATAM 


They’re extremists 


Like pendulums, members of the teen-age set swing 
from one extreme to the other. Their clothing is too 
loose or too tight, their hair too long or too short and 
their manner either too boisterous or too bashful . .. 
in short, they're just too much! They accept and re- 
ject fads with bewildering speed, so a cartoonist, to 
depict them accurately, must be constantly aware of 
what is “in” and what is “out’’ with them 


With girls it’s either way 
up or way down 


With be 
er no hair... 
mohairl 


The teen-age fashion 
pendulum swings, not 
only from year to year, 
but also from gener: 


+08 like the pro- Grandpa, as a _ His son adopted Grandma, as a flap- Her daughter did Granddaught 

verbial glove teener, favored the short coat and per, wore her skirts just the opposite _hip-high hosiery is 
long jackets and shoe-concealing = ‘’skinny‘’ pants and her hair extreme- longer than Moth- 
tight trousers "Oxford bags”... even tighter fitting ly short and rolled her ers but her skirts 


than those Gramps hose below the knee are briefer 
wore 
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Teen-agers 


Over the past few years, publishers have discovered that teen- 
agers are important. They are important as a source of fresh 
humor — people, including the kids themselves, love to see them 
in print. Since they are important both to publishers and readers Arms are thinner 
they are highly important to you as a cartoonist. Here are some and not as curved 
pointers from “Penny” and Harry Haenigsen. 


Breasts not as large 
as the adult female 


Remember that the teen-ager tip ces Whe psa lag 


is full of youth and pep — mechs boviconinane 


she is not a smooth doll yet 


Legs have shape, but toned 
down from the show-girl type 


The teen age face is cute with plenty of hair 


‘When you draw teen-agers, remember their style of dress changes 
from day to day. Each group has bewildering new fads which 
you must keep up with in this field 
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ALL RIGHT MOTHER, | AM GOING TO 
ISTART: (T JUST SEEMS SO UTTERLY 
FUTILE, | MEAN, THE 
MOST YOU CAN EVER 
SEEM To DO WITH Dust 


\S JUST REARRANGE 


Teen age girls wear flat shoes 
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Because of her youth, a teen age girl can't stand or sit still for 
a moment. Here Penny, a leader in the teen age field, shows 
you what happens when she tries to stand still. This restless, con- 

i stant activity leads to many strange positions, giving an alert 
cartoonist a wonderful chance for exaggeration and humorous 
drawing. 
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Little girls strike a soft 
spot in everybody's heart 


This morble game was part of a football 
cartoon—the kids representing small local 
teams 


Kids like to experiment. This often | 
gets them into trouble— but make 44) 
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To study and practice 


Our aim in preparing this lesson was to make you see the importance of including 
kids in your cartoon stories and to equip you with the knowledge you need in 
order to draw them correctly from the start. Remember: People love kids, and 
most of your readers will be people. Kids are an economic must for cartoonists. 


For practice, put to work in your own drawings what you learn from the text and 
examples in the lesson. Then, for more practice (and it's fun, too), get out 
with a pencil and sketch real kids in action. Boiling these sketches down into 
ink drawings will provide you with a brood of cartoon children that you can really 
call your own because they fit into your own style. A peek ahead at Whitney 
Darrow's work in Lesson 24 (pages 20 -- 31) will give you an inspirational boost 
in this matter of sketching children for cartoons. 


Our criticism of this assignment will be based mainly on the way you handle the 
children. However, at this stage of the course, we will feel free to comment 
on any or all of the points covered in previous lessons -- composition, per- 
spective, props, etc., and especially figure action and facial expression. 


ASSIGNMENT 


On a sheet of 11 x 14-inch Bristol board, ink a panel 8 inches high and 10 inches 
wide. Then draw the following scene: In a modern kitchen, a five-year-old is 
feeding a sardine sandwich to a baby, to the horror of a teen-age girl baby-sitter, 
while an eleven-year-old boy is helping himself to the contents of the refrigerator. 
Make the scene as lively and interesting as you know how, and use a pen or brush 
for inking. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you 
were submitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address 
and student number carefully in the lower left-hand corner of each page. In the lower 
right corner, place the Lesson Number. Mail to: 
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strokes. Remember, the type of tool will " “syle” the letter 


The importance of lettering 


Lettering is important for you because it helps your cartoon tell 
its story, whether it is a humorous feature or a mailing piece for 
a local club. Look at the percentage of space in modern cartoons 
which is taken up by balloon and other kinds of lettering. Dif- 
ferent kinds of lettering are used to tell different kinds of stories. 
It is important for you as a cartoonist to be able to choose and 
do the kind of lettering that will tell your story best. 

For practical use by cartoonists, we have divided lettering into 
two categories: balloon lettering and display lettering. Balloon 
lettering is the kind used in most cartoons — easy to read, well- 
formed alphabets of capital letters. The other is display letter- 
ing. It simply means lettering used for any other purpose than 
balloon lettering. You will use these larger and more carefully 
formed letters for special parts of your cartoons, such as headings, 
signs on streets, gravestones, trucks, or for advertising headings, 
show cards, posters, and so on. 

In balloon lettering speed and clarity are the most important 
elements. This lesson emphasizes the fact that your balloon 
lettering is going to be reduced in size whew it is printed. Make 
it a habit to rule guide lines and keep your letters uniform and 
well spaced, so that they ar¢ easy on the reader’s eye. 

It's true that most successful comic strip men have an assist- 
ant to do their lettering. But, it is also true that each and every 
ome of the men at the top is perfectly able to do his own letter- 
ing. The assistant merely saves him valuable time. If you are 
lucky enough to get a crack at being an established cartoonist’s 
assistant, you must be able to letter as well as the boss, preferably 
better. 

Like handwriting, your lettering style will develop naturally 
as you practice the standard alphabets — don’t try to hurry it. 
Study the work of other cartoonists and you will see that their 
lettering has a definite tie-in with their style of drawing. Wil- 
lard Mullin’s lettering is perfect for his work, but good as it is, 
it wouldn’t look right in the balloons of Harry Haenigsen’s 
Penny. As you develop a style of drawing, you also develop an 
individual style of lettering. This is good, because your styles 
of drawing and lettering, like ham and eggs, should go together. 

Naturally, the type of cartooning you are interested in will 
influence your lettering. However, for the sake of your bank 
balance it will never hurt you to learn to handle all types. There 


Rr Rr 


Gothic Roman 


All elements of the letter Letter made up of thick 
are of equal width and thin elements 


is no quicker or easier way for a beginning cartoonist to pick 
up a few extra bucks than by doing display lettering. Most 
businesses use small signs in their displays. If you can letter and 
toss in a comic face or figure, it’s that much easier to get the job. 

Display lettering alphabets are generally modelled after es- 
tablished printers’ type faces. “Type Face” means one of the 
many styles of cast metal alphabets which printers use in their 
work. We give you some good alphabets on the following pages 
and recommend that you pester your local printer for some of 
his old type-specimen books. Most printers are glad to help if 
they see you are truly interested in learning more about their 
beloved business. Also, both the Higgins Ink Co. and the Hunt 
Pen Co. publish excellent, imexpensive books which will help 
you with all sorts of special lettering styles. 

On the opposite page you see some examples of display letter- 
ing done by experts. As a general rule, after using a large tool 
to form large letters for reproduction, you clean up the rough 
edges, fine lines and serifs with a finer pen or brush. These 
corrections, though subtle, add greatly to the finished appear- 
ance of the lettering. The Camel caption is an example of this 
way of working. The free letters were written quickly with a 
round brush with the concentration put on producing a pleasing 
design; then rough edges and bad weights were corrected with 
a fine pen. In styles such as this, where a certain freeness is 
desirable, much of the work's character would be lost if the 
lettering is traced down on another working surface. Another 
important tip for the beginner is to make sure that all the 
letters in the word belong to the same alphabet. Keep specimens 
of complete alphabets before you as you practice. 

Any lettering can be corrected with a razor blade or Chinese 
white, but the less of this the better it will look. For clean work, 
get the good habit of wiping your pen regularly. Remember too, 
that old ink that has been left open for a time will gum up your 
pen point. If you have trouble making a clean pen line, try a 
new bottle of ink before you throw the pen point away. 

Lettering is like all the rest of cartooning — you learn to 
letter by lettering. All we can do is show you how it is done. We 
can’t practice for you. How good you will become will depend 
on the amount of time and care you spend on it. 


Soupl : 
Letters thick and thin, “Serifs” are the little 
based on handwriting spurs on the letters 
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Balloon lettering 


Every cartoonist, regardless of his special field, must be able 
to do balloon lettering. At some time every professional will 
get jobs that call for his characters to speak in balloons, While 
individual styles in lettering may differ, the same basic rules 
apply to all balloon lettering. 

Most important, it must be easy to read after it is reduced 
and printed. Careless, uneven or badly spaced lettering will 
look even worse when it is reduced. Well spaced, neat lettering 
will take almost any amount of reduction and still be easy 
to read. 

Remember, too, that your readers read words, not letters. 
Spacing and forming the letters into words is as important as 


Tools 


For ruling pencil 
guide lines 


ABCDEFGHIJIKLMN 
—_OPQRSTUVWXYZ ? 


The space between lettering lines should be at least two- 
thirds of the letter height 


forming individual letters. Each word is a unit made up of 
individual letters — when it is properly designed it will be seen 
and easily read as a unit. 

Evenly spaced guide lines are one of the greatest helps to 
the easy readability of your balloon lettering. First, the height 
of the letters in each line must be the same. Second, the spaces 
between those lines must be equal throughout the job. About 
% the height of the letters makes a good, clear space between 
lines of lettering. Keep your pencil lines light: remember you 
have to erase them when the job is done. Here you see a simple, 
effective method of spacing to keep your guide lines consistent. 


For heavy balloon 
lettering 


For regular balloon 
lettering 


1 Letter height 
} Space 


Make a ruling guide by 
inking correctly spaced 
guide lines along one 
‘edge of an oblong piece 
of Bristol board 


If you want to make smaller letters, swing 
ing guide to an angle — this makes 
s come closer together 


To use ruling guide, tack it at one end of layout and use 
T-squore to rule lines from edge of ruling guide 


A plastic device for ruling accurate guide lines of any 
height. The guide slides back and forth with the pencil 
which draws lines through the small holes 
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Forming the letters 


Balloon lettering is a single stroke alphabet: that is, each part 

of the letter is made with a single stroke of the pen. It is not* 

outlined and then filled in. Some letters, like the £ will require | ee Ni Ab ( i. & 
two or more strokes, while the letter § is completed with one —> ( 

continuous stroke. In the balloon alphabet on this page you . 


can see the normal direction of the strokes used to complete 
each letter. 
The exercises here are based on the actual pen strokes used 


Seven basic strokes 
There are only seven basic pen strokes used in forming all of the 
letters of the balloon alphabet: 1. vertical, 2. horizontal, 3. slant 


to form the letters of the alphabet. Practice them until you can folitva ight, (dirs ant io Whol latit’S¢ encrel to sheittohl/éencce te 
make the strokes easily and naturally. Work on ruled, spaced the left, and 7. the double S curve which in balloon lettering is 
lines and keep your pen strokes within their limits. made with one stroke. Arrows indicate direction of stroke 


Basic practice strokes (actual size) 


UUVEU ATTN SSS SSSSFNWWA LYYI|Y|YNY}YJ 
CCCCCCCCC 35553559959 SSSSSSSSSSsssss 


se 


DE bebe Gt H IJKLM 


Basic balloon ne (enlarged) 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 


To familiarize yourself with the alphabet, rule guide lines and 
Do'stemdidon't’s’ (enlerged) ink the complete alphabet two or three times. Make the strokes 
in the right directions and see how they combine to form letters 
In the GOOD column we show you some acceptable variations 
‘on the type model. When the variations are stylized to the 
point of being hard to read they become BAD. 


rally most cartoonists put serfs on 


Gene 
the “iter er" when  erional pre 
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Letter spacing and word spacing 


After you have learned to form cartoon balloon letters, it isim- , 
portant to space them properly. There are just three things to 
think about when spacing your lettering: 


1. The space between the individual letters. THIS 1S THE WRONG WAY 
2. The space between words. ; 
3. The space between lines of lettering. ap eA @ 
The spacing between letters varies because of the different rabilpatbasonest abies yeollegey aay ri 
basic shapes of the individual letters. Fitting them together 
pleasingly is a matter of judgment developed by practice. 
The spacing between words should be enough to allow each THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY 
word to be read separately and clearly as a unit. 
Between lines of balloon lettering, allow a space of about 2/3 
the height of the letters to keep the lines of lettering distinctly 
apart and easily legible. 


Letter spacing (enlarged) 


RE ADY READY 


Because of bad spacing, these five letters are not eosily The same five letters pulled together form a word unit 
read as one word that is easy to read 


Practice spacing letters this size 


READY READY READY READY READY READY READY 


Word spacing (enlarged) 


READYTOEAT READY TO EAT 


These ten letters are well spaced as letters — but they The same ten letters with clear space between word units 
mean nothing form an easy-to-read phrase 


Practice spacing words this size 


READY TO EAT READY TO EAT READY TO EAT 


Check your lettering this way: A 
wicretmcen ATISGOQOD WHAT ISGOOD 
letters badly formed — in addition it breaks the 
Pitted teem rules of having proper spacing be- TC RIAIG: es E Tay E R IN G Ke 
tween 1. Letters; 2 Word units and 3. Lines. Now ° 
see how we improve it, step-by-step 1. Here the letter forms are improved and on 

i n guide lines — but all spacing is bad. 


WHATISGOOD WHAT IS GOOD THIS IS GOOD 
LETTERING? LETTERING? = LETTERING! 


2. The spacing of individual letters is good, but 3. Here the letters and word units are well spaced 4. Now the letter forms and spacings of letters, 
the words and lines run together. but the lines of lettering are too close. word units and lines all help clear, easy reading 
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Procedure and practice ABCDEFGH af 
After you are familiar with the strokes and UKLM NOPQ 
letter forms, you should practice by form- 

ing actual words and sentences. This is to RSTUVW XY 
train your hand to the forms and spacing of 

lettering at the same time. Set various limits 74 i Pt ? 1 234 
of width and shape for your practice: when Wrong 

you letter a feature no two panels ever have 
the same space for balloons 


fo PRACTISE. 
LETTERING. WORDS 
IN BALLOONS S~ 


Right 
When practicing balloon lettering, don't just letter the 
alphabet — practice lettering and spacing actual words 

in your balloons 


THE WORD UNIT 
IS Alibi She uit 
TFHING I! 


For balloon outline use 
brush or flexible pen 


First pencil words 
i" es aukes Now ink lettering. Remember the roughly penciled letter- 
soi ing is only there for a rough guide. In small balloon 
lettering you must learn to improve the pencil letter forms 
‘and spacing as you ink. Erase when finished 


THE IM- 
PORTANT THING 
/S TO 

USE THE 
PROPER SPACING! 


THE IMPORTANT 
THING IS TO USE THE 
PROPER SPACING! 


Right 


Whenever possible, try to give balance and de- 
sign to your balloons. Avoid weird shopes and 
splitting words—they will distract the reader's eye 


Balloons in panels 


WHEN I GET Too WHEN I GET TOO 


[AND THEN HARRY )| [AND THEN HARRY 
OLD To WORK |'M OLD TO WORK I'M 


TOOK HIS WIFE TOOK HIS WIFE 


Don't squ 


@ your balloon outline up ‘De break ovtline—leave as much space Don't split lettering like this—it makes 


Do arrange it so your words follow 
over heads in tight places 5 possible between head ond letters your story hard to read 


each other without a break 


THE NEXT TIME You HEY, HARRY, HEY, HARRY, 
}PASS MY HOUSE PLEASE COME HERE! COME HERE! 


THE NEXT 
TIME You PASS 


Don't let your lettering dribble in small Do keep letters some height, but com- 


Don't squeeze lettering into corners or De use your space to allow air around 
bits all over the panel 


press the width as you space them put balloon outline too close when you lettering—it's easier to read 
have room 


Balloon letter in use 


Here are examples of good, easy to read lettering by four 
cartoonists. In each of them the letters are well formed and 
spaced. The words are designed as units and the spacing between 
lines is good. They are easy to read when reduced and printed 
on rough newsprint paper. The styles, of course, differ, because 
each has been developed over years to fit naturally with a 


Remember that the lettering as well as the drawing is re- 
duced. Horry Haenigsen draws and letters for a filty per- 
cent reduction—see how clear the lettering remains in the 
small size. This lettering was done with a No. 170 pen 


LIKE THE OTHER NIGHT WHEN 
YOU TOOK A SHOWER AND 
FORGOT TO Tae OFF YOUR 


he played 
ene PE 
Ti hole dace coke 
O,we're chasin’ Long-s 
Tn th’ mornin‘ / 


EP ootss ee, 
Ctentuss te 
ee to 


ubs disqrace. 


particular style of drawing. Rube Goldberg’s political cartoon 
was drawn about four times the size you see it here. In addition 
to the powerful letters “UN,” the one word “Russia” stands out 
clear as a bell even after being so greatly reduced. Think about 
reduction when you do your balloon lettering. 


LIKE THE OTHER NIGHT WHEN 
YOU TOOK A SHOWER AND 
FORGOT TO TAKE OFF YOUR 
WRISTWATCH 2 
THAT WAS 
ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT--- 


Reproduced same size as original drawing 


lie, 


Willard Mullin did the main lettering of this parody in 
thick ond thin, upper and lower case Roman lettering to 
give it the look of a printed page of traditional litera- 
ture. This was done with a 290 Gillott. The balloon of 
Chas. looks just like what he intended it for—an informal 
cartoon grace-note to the over-all idea. This is shown same 
size as drawn and lettered 


place. 


Charlie 


I WONT RUN INTA 
ANY O/THEM HAT-PIN 
EXPERTS AT TH! 
CASHIERS , 
WINDOW J 
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COMPLIMENT YOU ON L, Too, THOUGHT 
BRINGING US THROUGH IT WAS: PRETTY 
A DIFFICULT SITUATION SLICK ! 


—_ | 
\ \ sad S 


The narrative adventure strip demands clear, easy-to-read 
lettering, Milton Canif's guide lines leave plenty of space 
—obout % letter height — between the lines. Plenty of 
air between the lettering and the balloon outline also 
helps readability. The thought balloon above the last fig- 
ure (right) took the form of the green-eyed dragon of 
pera This was the last panel of a Sunday bei col- Wrecking Machine 
ored, and left the reader with a vivid ideo 


Reproduced some size as original drawing 


DAISY MAE.?—-TH’ CRITTER 
TOOK HER T/GATHER-sMACKIr- 
-pROoLr- MUD MUSHROOMS, 


Al Capp's interpolations of “Smack!” “Drool” ete, are 
distinctly port of his individual style of getting an ideo 


Rube Goldberg used these letters as a symbol to get his 
political idea across clearly. The perspective and shading 
‘on the letters makes them solidly three-dimensional, which 
‘adds fo the power of the drawing 


. The jagged outline of Mammy’s balloon gives a 
crackling, explosive quality to the heavy letters 
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Display lettering 


For the purposes of this course, any style of lettering that is not 
balloon lettering we call display lettering. This includes letters 
drawn in outline and then filled in, and single stroke letters 
done with a large speedball pen or brush. For instance, if your 
cartoon included a bank or grocery store window, the lettering 
on it probably would be display lettering and done in a suit- 


Tools 


/N | ae 


T-square 


° 
Gillott 
For outlining 
loying out letters letters 


Procedure 
Built-up solid letters 


Lay out lel Ink letter 
in pencil outline 
Built-up outline letters 
Tanna j 
i 
Petters 
} 
— | 
i | 
\ tee ’ 
| { 


te ed 


Lay out letter 
in pencil 


Ink with Series B 
Speedball 


Single stroke letters 


Roughly pencil in letter Ink letter with single 


stroke of flat brush 


able style to make the drawing look authentic. 

* For large display single stroke letters your practice exercises 
are the same as we showed you for balloon lettering, but done 
in a larger size. Practice until your hand can swing the strokes 
easily and surely in the larger size. On later pages we give you 
type alphabets to use for models in practicing display lettering. 


44 


A-Squore  BRound = C-Chisel —_D-Ovall 


#1 or #2 


For filling in 
outlined letters 


Flat lettering brush and speedball pens for single stroke 
and heavy outline letters 


Fill in inked Erase pencil and correct 
letter outline with China white if 
necessary 


Squore corners 
with white 


: / 
’ 


Or... Use single strokes of 
large speedball pen 
to form letters 


Correct mistakes 
and bad lines 
with China white 


Spacing 


For easy reading the form of your letters is important — but 
spacing is equally important. You have only three kinds of 
spacing to consider: (1) space between letters, (2) space between 
words and (3) space between lines. 

Spaces between individual letters vary. The basic forms of 
some letters fit together almost like a jigsaw puzzle, while some 
letters that oppose a curved side to a straight side have to be 
pulled together to kill white space. Only practice can give your 
eye the ability to space all letters pleasingly. 


For the spaces between words, remember that your reader's * 


Wrong = Mechanical spacing 


7 is spaced mechanically — all the spaces between 
letters are the same, as shown by the gray strips 


Right - - Caress spacing 


] 


4 


‘seeioeeremememeersens: 


an 


The gray strips are the same width as above, but see how 
we have changed it by bringing some letters into the 
gray and leaving more space between others to make it 
look better 


The space left between letters is a matter 

of optical judgment. Because of differences 

in overall width of line and the shapes of 

the letters there can be no hard and fast 

rules about the distance to be left be- 

tween letters. Correct spacing is the result Wrong 
of instinct developed by practice 


eye tends to read words as units: keep them well separated. 
If your words run too close together on the line, they blur 
together in the reader's eye and are hard to read. 

Between lines of lettering, a space of about 34 the height of the 
letter makes a good, legible separation. 

There can be no absolute, iron-clad rules about space to be 
left between letters and words. It is a matter of your own good 
optical judgment which only practice will develop. The illustra- 
tions will give you an idea of the importance of optical, as 
opposed to mechanical spacing. 


Right 


Some letters like W and A fit together neatly like a jig- 
saw puzzle. Other examples: R and Q, T and G 


Right 


To kill excess white space, push bottom 
of slant letter A toward upright of R 


A PA 


Wrong 


Shove the letter P close to the letter 
A to take care of excess white space 


G NG 


Wrong Right 


Toke up space between 
straight N and curve of G 


Wrong Right 


Push slanted A under curve of letter C 


Wrong 


Get air between the straight letters 


Wrong 


SPACE WARNING 


Right 


SPACE WARNING 


Be sure to keep enough 
space between the words 
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Using type faces for models 


When choosing a model alphabet to copy, get the best. For 
display lettering, actual printing type faces are the best models 
to use. Ever since type was invented, craftsmen have been 
refining the proportions and relations of each individual letter 
to the other letters of each type face. Their aim has been to 
make letters easier to read when made into words. When you 
copy these letters, you are getting the benefit of all this careful 
study and improvement in legibility. 


Gothic 


Rr 


Copital lower cose 


The Gothic styles are sans-serif with all strokes 
of the same weight. These letters are good for 
heavy balloon lettering, posters and show 
cards, There are many type faces in this style 
including the “Franklin and ‘Alternate’ Goth- 
ics. Below we give you an entire Futura alphabet 


« Remember that the master letters for each type face were 
originally drawings — made by the hands of master artists. 
Today we still imitate the forms and styles of the past, even 
though we use new tools to shape our letters. 

Space does not permit us to show you all the type alphabets 
now in use. For those students who wish to go deeper into this 
large subject of lettering, there are good, inexpensive books 
available at all art supply stores. 


Futura 
Franklin 
Alternate 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWX 


YZ& 


abcdefghijklmnop 


QrstUvWXxyZ 


1234567890$ 


\ 


Ink with Series B 
Speedball 


= 
Square off corners 
with white 
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Roman 
‘The Roman styles developed from the propor- Caslon 
tions and weights of the ancient, stone-carved 
letters of “classic” Rome. The graceful thicks 
and thins make it a little more decorative for Bodoni 
special cartoon uses. Roman types are mostly 
used in printing books, magazines and news- 
papers. Below you see the Caslon alphabet Century 
Copital Lower case 


ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPORS 
TUVWXY Z& 


abcdefghiykImn 
opqrstuvWxyZ 


1234507890$ 


ane A atten 0b) i a 
Pencil complete Ink thin strokes Thick strokes with Outline and ink serifs Square corners 
letter of letter with flat of pen with #170 pen with white 


side of pen 


Type alphabets 
H 


are some type alphabets for practice and reference. There 
re and we repeat: a type specimen by i 


ABCD EF GEITIREWINOPOR 
STUVWRYZ 12345678908 


ABCDEFGHIVRLMNNOPQRSTUUU 


Othello 


ABODEFHMIALMAOPARSTUYW.A 
YL 12345573908 == ar : 


ABCBE FEHIFELMNOCPARSTAYD TX 
DZ abcdefghijklmnopgrstubwxps 12345678905 


Id English 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
YZ abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 
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A useful script alphabet 


Px B C DE 


KCMNOPORST 
 NVWXYZ 
abedefghijkimnop 


it Stuy 


* 


1234567890 


You will often be commissioned to do jobs that call for display 
lettering as well as cartoons. For such jobs you will find it useful 
to master an alphabet like the one on this page. It is easily read 
and easily lettered. 

The first step is to rule three light pencil lines. The bottom 
line is the one on which all letters rest, the middle one deter- 
mines the height of the small or lower case letters, and the top 
one the height of the capitals. The tall part of the letters b, d, 
f, h, k, and | are called ascenders and are generallydrawn a little 
taller than the capital letters. In the alphabet shown, the lower 
case letters are five times as high as the thickness of the nib of 
the lettering pen and the capitals are eight nibs high. p 

Lightly pencil in the letters, then ink them in with a flat 
nibbed lettering pen and black ink. These letters were drawn 
with a Hunt pen #2 the same size as reproduced. By using a 
wider or thinner pen the letters can be made heavier or lighter. 
Hunt pens come in sizes ranging from #1, the heaviest, to #6, 


the lightest. Speedball pens series C and lettering brushes can 
also be used in the same way. By using different size pens or 
brushes and drawing the guide lines different distances apart, 
you can create a great variety of sizes and weights to fit almost 
any kind of job. 

There are two kinds of alphabets. One is “italics,” the alpha- 
bet you see here. The other, called “roman,” is straight up and 
down. To help you slant all your italic letters at the same angle, 
draw light pencil guide lines about one-quarter inch apart up 
and down on your paper with a T-square at the angle you want. 
Do not slant the letters too much or they wwill be hard to read. 

The secret of drawing this alphabet is always to hold the pen 
at an angle of 45 degrees as shown in the drawing. As you draw 
the letters, the pen automatically makes the thick and thin 
strokes. After you have mastered this alphabet, experiment with 
variations of these letter forms until you can find one that suits 
your needs. 
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HELP! 


Single stroke brush letters 
give action to single heavy 
words in a balloon 


Gimmick Lettering 


In a true cartoon, the lettering is a part of the drawing, fitting 
into the style and composition and helping to put over the idea. 
Letters can be formed, of every object under the sun — the car- 
toonist is limited only by his imagination and his ability to make 
them clear. 

Here you see only a few examples, there are countless others. 
For instance, if a quavering cry for help goes up, make the letters 
themselves waver and wobble. Icy remarks can be lettered, and 
the balloon drawn, to resemble icicles. Foreign accents can be 
shown by making the letters look like Russian or Oriental char- 
acters. 

Too much screwball lettering can become boring and hard to 
read — use it sparingly. Balloon lettering in comic strips must be 
uniformly neat and precise for easy reading: the story comes 
first. Still, a bit of imaginative lettering can add a real wallop to 
important parts of your story if you keep it easily legible. 


No TIGKEE>- 
NO SAIRTEE! 


Lettering tips 


GET YOUR 
FEET OFF THE 
TABLE! 


orca | 


When you letter something like a sign —which is sup- 
posed to be easy to read —do it in the right style for 
the job 


For heavy, emphasized words 
in balloons use a speedball 
B.3 or B4 


Wrong Right 


When working for color reproduction you con make ini- 
When shading on or behind letters, remem- tial letters stand out by having a form behind them to 
ber to make the contrast clear. Remember take color. The letters themselves can also be designed 
it's hard to read it's no good for areas of color 
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Perspective and lettering 


Lettering on an object, such as this sign, is 
ct to the laws of perspective. Rule your 
pencil guide lines for lettering to the same 


Note how the vertical lines of the letters are 
the same angle as the vertical li 
object — ditto for the horizontals 


Pencil guide 


Shading letters and shadows 


SWISH =; 


The shading here helps give the feel of the action 


When shading letters be careful to keep 
the light source the same on all letters 


To make a letter stand up—treat the : 
shadow as you would with any other object This type of shadowing Is eazy to doll you 
think of the shadow as being the same as 
the letter but shifted over 


? Here the letters are formed the same as 
cubes. Be sure you have your perspective 
— ~ right with these. Black in whichever plane 


of the letters you wish o- 
Here the shadow is at an angle from the 
letter, tapering down to the bottom 

HORIZON 
UR 
‘y ilet — 
~ 
Rese 
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Special lettering 


At each remembered name on this long listing 
3 of our dead, 

I pause and to reconstruct a mental picture of 
Reverie often falh,and nest De pictwes 
musi 
eget oa peetn 
Fresh faces, scrubbed to Spring Dance shine before 
Coting of anther ers reflecting the eayer Fad 

era, ret 
MG orate oath Romany pone 


eros. 

How then can names spon 8 sombre listing’ tell of death 
when clocks of memory have already stopped? 

The stern-faced captain of Marines who fell that 
bitter day on Tinian 

Is not the dark young giant once I knew: it Just 
a slight coincidence in names. 


freshmen not his size: 
Thinking the scarlet sweater and the'O’enough to 
speak his strength before all men. 
He shall be always a6 I Knew him then; bright flash 
of color across @ rival goal’ 
hearth: 


'd before the 
bumer of the student lamp. 


In these two panels from a Li'l Abner daily strip Al Copp 
uses a variety of lettering styles to create visual interest. 
When using longhand script lettering, be careful to make 
sure that it will be legible after it is reduced 


‘thom ‘so many Junes ago. 
11 not see him face toface: his seat Is doubtless on 


the Olentangy side. 
1 will have to walt until the geme is done . 


In this serious drawing on a serious subject for the Ohio 
State Alumni Magazine Milton Caniff deliberately uses o 
rather plain upper and lower case alphabet to put the 
message across simply and with good taste 


The name of the feature is usually hand-lettered in its 
creator's distinctive style with @ large signature in the 
first panel of a Sunday comic page 


Knowledge of type is put to work here. Film companies’ 
names set the stage in the first panel of this Sunday page 


NEWSREEL SERVICE ON ONE 

PRINT! HERE COMES THE BOY 

WITH YOUR PRECIOUS NARROW GAUGE 
cLAssic ! 


Canadian ‘ fp / 
ampion CY iclures 


RAL ShEanes .onvon, 
FILM CORPORATION LTD. 
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To study and practice 


In this lesson you learn the rules and procedure for doing balloon and display letter- 
ing. Good lettering is important for all cartoonists. It is a trademark of the real 
professional. y 


Anyone can learn to do good balloon lettering -- all it takes is enough careful prac- 
tice. Practice by drawing and lettering balloons on bond typewriter paper. Frequently 
review your lesson and check your lettering for: 


1. Form of the letters - page 5 

2. Letter spacing - pages 6 and 11 

3. Word spacing - page 6 

4, Design and placement of balloons - page 7 


You have an opportunity to practice and improve your lettering every time you write a 
letter. Carefully letter the name and address on each piece of mail you send out. 
Don't just scribble your ideas or captions under your drawings -- letter them with pro- 
fessional care. Poor lettering can spoil an otherwise excellent cartoon. 


In criticizing your lettering we are going to consider the forms of your letters, the 
letter spacing, the word spacing and the shape and logical placement of the balloon. 


On the reverse side of this sheet is a diagram layout -- for an ad in your local news- 
paper. Your drawing can be the same size as in this layout (or scaled up if you wish 
to work larger). Do not draw it smaller in scale. Follow the general layout or, if 
you feel you have a better approach, create your own. Pages 7, 8 and 9 of the 
Introduction to the Course show you good examples of advertising layouts containing 
cartoons. 


Your local hardware dealer wants a cartoon with hand-lettered copy to run as a two- 
column newspaper advertisement for his store. His message is simple -- "Clean up, 
paint up, fix up" -- and to get it across to possible customers he wants a cartoon 
which will illustrate this theme in a humorous, interesting and attention-getting man- 
ner. In the layout for this ad, A represents the general area the cartoon is to occupy, 
together with the balloon and dialogue spoken by the cartoon character. The words in 
the balloon should read " (name of store) has everything you need." B 
represents the space in which you are to letter the following copy: "CLEAN UP -- 

PAINT UP -- FIX UP," and space C is for the name and address of the firm, real or in- 
vented, which you are to letter also. 


Your ad should be drawn on an 11 x 14-inch sheet of drawing paper in ink, using either 
brush or pen. 


Present your assignment in the same clean, professional manner you would use if you were sub- 
mitting it to the cartoon buyer of a publication. Letter your name, address and student num- 
ber carefully in the lower left-hand corner of the page. In the lower right corner, place 
the Lesson Number. Mail to: 
FAMOUS ARTISTS CARTOON COURSE 
Westport, Connecticut 
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The color wheel 


All the colors in this “wheel” are made from red, yellow and blue paint, out of tubes. These are called the primary 
pigment hues. Mixing yellow and blue together produces green, Blue mixed with red makes violet. Orange is made 
from a mixture of yellow and red. These three, green, violet and orange, are called the secondary colors. If we 
mix adjacent primaries and secondaries, we produce six other colors, which ore called intermediates: yellow-green, 
blue-green, blue-violet, red-violet, red-orange and yellow-orange. 


An introduction 
to color 


Every artist who uses color should have a clear understanding of what color is, 
how to organize it, and how to employ it to best advantage. 

Color is a sensation we experience when our eyes are struck by light waves of 
varying lengths. We see objects because nature has given us a very sensitive and 
complex receiving system in the form of our eyes, nervous system, and brain, Our 
eyes pick up light waves and translate them into a sensation of sight, just as our 
ears pick up sound waves and-translate them into a sensation of sound. 

In order for us to see anything; there must be light. The rays of light which 
come to us from the sun we call white light. Yet, strange as it may seem, this white 
light contains all the colors that we see around us. This is demonstrated when 
you see a rainbow during a summer shower, or shine a ray of white light through 
a triangular piece of glass, called a prism. Sir Isaac Newton, in 1667, first dis- 
covered how pure white light could be divided into different groups of color 
waves by using the prism in this way. 

All colored objects contain pigment which has the ability to soak up certain 
rays of color, while reflecting others. The pigment in the skin of a red apple, for 
instance, reflects only the red rays and absorbs all the others. A green apple, on 
the other hand, reflects only the green rays to our eyes while absorbing the others. 

Some materials are especially rich in pigment. These materials are carefully 
selected and purified into the paints you buy at your local art store. They have 
been manufactured from various plants, animals and minerals. When you mix 
these pigments, you are mixing pure color. In other words, you are working with 
purified pigments which have the special property of reflecting the particular 
colored waves you want to see, while absorbing all the others. From now on, un- 
less otherwise noted, all our color discussion will be in terms of pigment, and not 
of light. 

Color is a highly personal and variable element. There are, however, certain 
basic principles in the handling of color which you must master. The material 
presented in these pages will explain these principles. Your ultimate development 
as a colorist, of course, will depend to a large extent upon your own imagination, 
ingenuity and taste. 

Most people describe color in a vague, general way. They use such terms as 
“baby blue,” “apple green,” “grass green,” “canary yellow,” “coral,” “peach, 
“rust,” etc. Any person who works professionally with color, however, whether 
he uses it in making paintings or for some other purpose, must be more precise. 
He is faced with the problem of using and controlling hundreds of different colors. 

Scientists prepared the way for the development of logical color systems. As 
long ago as 1866, a scientist named Helmholz discovered that every color has 
three different characteristics or dimensions: hue, value and intensity. He ne- 
glected to work out a practical system for applying his theory, so it had little in- 
fluence on art until much later. Around the turn of the century, Albert H. Mun- 
sell, an instructor in art, realized that everyone who wants to use color correctly 
must recognize and understand these color characteristics. Beginning with this 
theory as a starting point, he developed a complete system for the analysis and 
organization of color, Today the Munsell system is widely used throughout the 
world. 

To work with color, it is not necessary for you to study or memorize compli- 
cated systems of numbers and letters. As a practicing artist, you are most con- 
cerned now with learning how to recognize, judge and control differences in the 
three dimensions of every color: hue, value and intensity. 

The following pages will give you the information you need in order to do this. 
If you master this material, you will be able to judge and describe any color ac- 

» curately. You will also know how to mix two or more colors together to make 
‘exactly the color you want. Finally, you will learn how to combine different colors 
in pleasing and effective compositions. 

It is important to remember, however, that learning to understand and use 
color results not from reading about how it is done, but by actual practice of eye 
and hand. These pages will give you the information you need, but the most im- 
portant thing is to apply this information to your own work with color. 


Section 8 Color — the theory and practice of painting 


1. Hue : 


The word “hue” is used in these lessons to denote the position 
of a color on the color wheel. It has nothing to do with whether 
the color is light or dark, strong or weak. Hue, in reality, is the 
term used to name a color. In speaking of people, one says, 
“What is the name of the man?” In art we say, “What is the hue 
of the color?” 

Yellow, blue, green, violet, red-orange, and so on, are differ- 
ent hues. They lie at different points on the wheel. In the same 
way, we can distinguish variations of hue within a single, basic 
color. For example, yellow-green and yellow-orange. 

The closer together hues are located on the color wheel, the 
more related and harmonious they are, because each color con- 
tains some of the color lying next to it. On the other hand, hues 
which are separated from each other are more distantly related. 
Colors which are opposite each other across the wheel have ab- 
solutely nothing in common. They form the strongest contrast 
possible, and create a neutral gray when mixed together. 


Warm and cool colors 


When artists speak of “warm” and “cool” colors, they are again 
discussing the qualities of hue, rather than of value and in- 
tensity. If you will divide the color wheel in half by an imag- 
inary line between yellow and yellow-green at the top, and be- 
tween red-violet and violet at the bottom, you will see that the 
hues in the left half of the wheel, centering around orange, ap- 
pear warm; whereas those on the right, centering around blue, 
appear cool. 

This reference to colors as warm or cool results from associa- 
tion. The words actually describe the physical sensation we feel 
when we are surrounded by large masses of thesé colors. In a 
room with blue walls, for example, we tend to feel cool. In a 
room decorated with yellow, hot reds or oranges, we feel warm. 
There is a good reason for this physical reaction to color. From 
our daily experiences we associate yellow, orange, or red with 
fire. Thus, they mean heat. Cold, deep water is bluish or green- 
ish. A starlit winter sky is blue. Ice has casts of green and blue. 
These associations account for our various emotional reactions 
to the temperature quality of all hues. We have more to say 


about the psychological effects of color, later on in the text. 

The colors halfway between these warm and cool extremes, 
such as yellow-green and red-violet, are fairly neutral; they seem 
neither very warm nor very cool. The warm and cool qualities 
of color at these points are very subtle. Seeing a green hue which 
is fairly close to yellow, we sense that it tends to be warm as com- 
pared with a green further around the wheel, toward blue. Thus 
we speak of a “warm green” and a “cool green.” 

We can extend this distinction throughout all the hues of the 
color wheel. For instance, consider red or violet. If the red leans 
toward the orange, it is a warm red because yellow has been 
added. If it contains more blue, it is a cool red. Similarly, if a 
violet leans toward the red, it is a warm violet. If it contains 
more blue, it is a cool violet. 

In the main, any hue is warmed by the addition of yellow, and 
cooled by the addition of blue. 

Theoretically, neither white, black, nor any neutral grays 
mixed from white and black, are colors. They lack two of the 
essential color dimensions, hue and intensity. However, they are 
both very useful for modifying the values and intensities of the 
colored pigments. Of the blacks, ivory black is considered warm- 
er than lamp black, flake white warmer than zinc white. 

It is not enough simply to understand the principles of the 
color wheel, and warm and cool color. You must be able to 
recognize them in nature, and in paintings. From now on, make 
it a habit to know the colors that you see around you, in cloth- 
ing, cars, buildings, etc. As an artist, you cannot settle for the 
general color description of red, yellow, or blue. You must learn 
to recognize several different reds that range from cool, violet- 
red, to warm, red-orange. Certain painting subjects call for a 
warm color scheme, others require cool hues throughout. You 
may even combine both warm and cool hues in a single painting, 
if the problem calls for such striking contrasts. It all depends 
upon the ultimate effect that the artist has in mind. The impor- 
tant point is to control the warmth or coolness of the hues. 

Later you will see how this knowledge will help you to paint 
a still life and portrait, and create the effect of sunlight and 
shadow in a landscape. 
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. 
These three apples are different in hue. One is green, one is yellow, and one is red. 


a 
This is a warm color scheme. Dominant reds, oranges, and yellows, are appropriate This is a cool color scheme. The colors in a winter landscape should reflect the 
for the sunny desert scene. Compare the warmth of the mountain and sky in this temperature of the season. The artist here has captured this quality in cool hues 
picture, with the cool bluish-grays in the same areas of the painting at the right, of blue, green, and gray blue. Even the red of the barn is a cool red. 


Here is a warm and cool version of the same painting. Both pictures contain the colors in the picture on the right. For example, the background is a dull red-violet 
same basic hues, but the hues in the one at the left have been warmed by the at the left, blue-violet at the right. The swatches in the center show the typical 
addition of red, yellow, or orange to the basic colors. Blue has been added to the © warm and cool variations of basic hues. The left column is warm, the right cool. 
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The hues in the left half of the color wheel are Each bar contains a warm and cool variation of the 
considered warm, those in the right half cool. basic color. The upper half is cool, the lower half warm. 
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These two apples demonstrate what we mean by value. The red 
opple, at the left, is made up of all three properties of color: hue, 
value and intensity, The apple at the right is a colorless photograph 
which contains only values, 


This is a high key painting. A large amount of white has 
been added to each color. Compare its values with those 
in the upper third of the columns at the right. This choice 
of values in a picture creates a delicate, pastel effect. 


This picture was painted with a middle range of values, 
no extremes of dark or light. Because very little white or 
black was added to the colors, they are more intense 
than those in the high or low key pictures. 


The values in this low key picture come from the bottom 
third of the column scale on the right. Notice that the 
light areas, here, are about the same value as the dark 
reas in the high key picture. 


2. Value 


The first dimension of color is hue. The second dimension is 
value. For any artist working in color, value is the most impor- 
tant dimension. It is impossible to overemphasize this simple 
fact. Mistakés made in choice of hue or intensity are far less 
serious than_errors in value. At all costs, learn to keep your 
values correct! When we use the word “value” we are referring 
only to lightness or darkness of a color. It’s that simple. 

The words tint and shade refer to the value of a color. To 
make a tint we add white to a pure color; to make a shade we 


Value scales 


The first scale on the left contains the familiar 
gradation of grays, ranging from white to black. 
The second column contains different values of a 
single red hue. The value gradations in this col- 
umn match those in the first column, The yellow 
and blue are arranged in exactly the same way. 
Squint your eyes, and move them horizontally 
across any level in this group of scales. You will 
see that the four strips of gray, red, yellow, and 
blue ore the same in value, The same hue simply 
becomes darker or lighter. The pure yellow, as it 
comes from the tube, is near the top of the strip, 
while the pure red and blue take their place lower 
the value scale. On the opposite page, you see 
« black and white photograph of this value scale, 
in which all four bars are exactly alike. 


In this picture we have used the full value range from 
white to black to create maximum contrast and visibility. 
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add black. In neither case do we change the hue—only the value. 
The chart on the opposite page shows how the value of pure 
colors from the tube can be changed and controlled by the addi- 
tion of black and white. 

‘To handle color effectively you must first be able to see and 
recognize these value differences in your subject, then interpret 
these differences on your palette. We say interpret, rather than 
match, because the range of values in nature is much greater 
than that of your pigments. Black paint is much lighter than a 
very dark shadow; white paint many times darker than sunlight 
reflected from a shiny surface. 


The artist, looking at his subject, decides which area is the 
lightest and which is the darkest. Then, he decides how light or 
dark he will make these extremes in his painting, and relates 
all the other values to them. The examples on this page show 
you that the value-spread from light to dark can be limited to 
a high, middle, or low key, or include the whole range from 
black to white. The choice depends on the effect you wish to 
create. The main point to gain from these pages is the impor- 
tance of value control. Once you decide on a value range that 
seems appropriate for the effect you want, keep it consistent 
throughout your whole picture. 


This page is simply a black and white 
photograph of the opposite page. 
It demonstrates the importance of 
recognizing and controlling different 
values in your paintings. The pictures 
are effective, although they contain 
only values, no hues or intensities. 
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3. Intensity 


The third dimension of color is intensity. This word refers to 
the strength, saturation, or purity of a color. A pure red of full 
intensity gives our eyes the sensation that it is “redder” than 
when diluted with gray, or some other color. There is more red 
pigment in the pure red. It has greater ability to reflect the red 
rays of light. ‘ 

Most colored pigments are of maximum intensity as they come 
from the tube. In painting a picture, you will seldom use your 
colors in this pure state, unless you are striving for a particularly 
brilliant effect. To reduce the intensity of any pure pigments, 
you may add black, or white, or gray. Two pages back we dis- 
cussed the value changes in the bars of red, yellow, and blue. 
Now turn back to that chart, and notice that the colors become 
weaker in intensity, at the same time as they change in value. 
The intensity of any color on the wheel can also be reduced 
by mixing it with its complementary (its opposite on the wheel ). 
For example, red can be weakened or grayed by adding green. 

All around us, we may observe changes of intensity in familiar 
colored objects. The leaves of the trees go through two cycles of 
intensity each year. The first leaves of spring are of an intense 
yellow-green. As the summer wears on, they gradually lose this 
first brilliance, and become increasingly a grayer-green. With 
the first frosts of autumn, the same leaves suddenly become in- 
tense again. This time their hue also changes and they appear as 
intense yellows, oranges, and reds. Again, they begin to fade. 
By mid-winter they turn gray-brown, and are ready to rot into 
dark gray leaf-mold. 

The color in a pair of “blue jeans” is most intense when they 
are new. With repeated washing, the color becomes dull and 
faded, less intense. The color of a house is at its maximum in- 
tensity when freshly painted. The colors of a landscape lose 
their intensity when seen through fog or smoke, and regain it 
in brilliant sunlight. Colors in the distance are reduced in 
intensity, as compared to the same colors-seen close-up. 

As part of your practice with color, experiment with changing 
the intensity of all your colors in varying degrees: Do this on 
your palette, or on scraps of paper. You'll be surprised how 
many different effects your patches of practice strokes will show. 
This exercise will help you to fix in your mind what you have 
just read about the third dimension of color. 

You will see, in the following pages of this section, that the 
color in practically every brush stroke in each painting is a 
different combination of two or more colors. The intensity of 
each color has been adjusted by mixing it with others. It is par- 
ticularly important to learn to control intensity if you plan to 


paint landscapes, still lifes, or portraits. Nature is full of subtle 
grays. The sky is not simply a blue from the tube, nor grass a 
ready-mixed green. 

We have discussed the (hree dimensions of color separately, 
in order to make each one clear. However, you must realize that 
when you are actually mixing color as you paint, you rarely 
change just one of its dimensions. In most cases you alter the 
hue, value, and intensity simultaneously. For example, if we mix 
yellow with blue-violet, we create a bluish green that is lighter 
and grayer than the original blue-violet. 


A summary 


In the first part of this section we showed you that color has 
three dimensions: (1) HUE, (2) VALUE, (3) INTENSITY. 
Before going on, let’s briefly review these dimensions. 


1. Hue: What we commonly call the name of a color. Red, 
yellow, blue, blue-green, etc., are hues. 

2. Value: The lightness or darkness of a color. 

3. Intensity: The strength or purity of a color. 


As mentioned above, when you mix colors for a painting you 
will usually be changing hues, values and intensities all at once, 
as you dip your brush from one color to another on your palette. 

There is no need for you literally to stop and measure the 
change of hue, value and intensity each time. With practice you 
will soon know what effect one color has on the other, and mix- 
ture of colors will become as familiar and automatic as writing 
one word after another to create a complete sentence. 

However, if you understand and recognize these dimensions, 
you will be able to create the color effects you want, quickly and 
effectively. Therefore, be sure you understand what we have 
explained so far, before proceeding. 


What follows 


That which has gone before has dealt with the basic structure 
of color. The text which follows will show you how to apply this 
knowledge to the actual pigments you mix and use in your 
painting. We will demonstrate how one color affects another, 
how certain colors appear to come forward in a picture, and 
how others recede. We will show how colors change under dif- 
ferent light conditions. The emotional effects of color will be 
covered, also the control of moods, and the use of color propor- 
tion in a composition. Following this you will see demonstrations 
which explain the important steps in painting landscape, still 
life and portrait. 
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Sufficient gray has been added to this 
apple to make the color barely per- 
ceptible. There is very little intensity. 


This red apple was painted in full in- Here a moderate amount of gray has 
tensity, with pure pigment as it came been added to reduce the intensity. 
from the tube, The hue, however, is still red. 


— 


Storting with full intensity colors at the left end of the bar, we reached pure gray. In this case we have changed only the in- 
have gradually reduced the intensity of each color by adding tensity, not the value. Squint your eyes, and notice that the 
more and more gray as we painted foward the right, until we value remains the same throughout the entire length of the bar. 


Here is a picture full of high intensity colors. Many have been made with pure In this picture we have taken the same hues that you see in the picture at the 
left, and lowered their intensity by adding gray to each color. 


pigment just as it comes from the tube. 


Here is the some picture painted in low intensity. Compare it to the one at the 


This sunny circus scene contains intense reds, yellows and blues. The shadows, 
left. In the painting above, each color has been grayed. 


pure strong colors. 


(4 as well as the lights, contaii 
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One color affects another 


Whenever you use one color in a painting, it will always be 
affected by the colors around it. As you gain painting experi- 
ence, you will be able to anticipate these effects of one color on 
another, 

For example, when you first lay in your shadow tones on a 
piece of white paper or canvas, they may appear too dark. This 
is due to the white area around them. As soon as you have 


covered the whole canvas, the shadows begin to take their proper 
place and appear just right. This illusion of a change of values 
is the most common problem for the painter in handling color. 
However, the hues and intensity of every color are also affected 
by the colors next to’ it. You will find that painting is actually 
a process of making constant adjustments of hue, value, and 
intensity. 


"EERE 


This series of five squares-within-squares illustrates how variations of valve can affect 
fone another. The inner squares are of the same value from left to right; only the 
background values are changed. Notice how much lighter the inner square on 
the extreme right appears, in contrast to the one on the far left. 


The illusion demonstrated above in gray tones is similar when we use color. All these 
yellow squares are exactly the same, but as the background becomes progressively 
darker, the yellow squares appear to become lighter. This principle can be used ef- 
fectively in emphasizing, or subordinating, ony area in your picture. 


Both elephants are the same gray. The one at the left appears to be a 
gray, the other one a light, yellowish gray. The color squares 
demonstrate the same illusion. 


Both figures were painted with the same color, but the red looks darker 
and cooler against the light blue sky; lighter ond warmer against the dark, bl 


darker red robe. See how this is emphasized in the squares on the left. 
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A strong red appears lighter, and slightly orange, when set against a dark 
green. Opposed fo a yellow, the same red appears darker and cooler. 


Advancing and receding color 


Every painter should be familiar with the way in which some 
colors appear to come forward, while others seem to recede. He 
can use this knowledge either to stress or subdue the feeling of 
depth in his pictures. 

Warm colors, like reds, oranges, and yellows, actually appear 
nearer to us than cool blues, greens or violets, seen trom the 
same distance. 

In addition to becoming cooler with distance, colors also be- 
come lighter and grayer, or less intense, This is due to the 


The small inner squares, and the two clumps of pine trees, are 
all the same color. Notice how much lighter and greener they 
appear against the darker backgrounds. Against the lighter 
yellow-green, they seem much darker and bluer. 


atmosphere between the object and our eyes. The use of these 
color-changes to create the illusion of distance in a painting is 
called aerial perspective. The picture below demonstrates how 
this principle works in a painting. Although the earth in the 
plowed field is the same throughout, the foreground appears 
most intense in color. See how the color gradually becomes 
grayer, cooler, lighter, in the distance. The same principle has 
been used to create the illusion of great distance between the 
nearest and farthest hills and mountains. 


These receding colors are used to give 
distance to the mountains at the left. 


Here are the greens in the rolling hills. 


These are the colors in the plowed field. 
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Color under different light conditions 


The color of every object you see is determined by three important factors: 1) the local color of 
the object; 2) the color of the direct light under which the object is seen; 3) the local color of 
any surfaces which reflect light back upon the object. 

At the left, above, is a solid cube showing the direction of the light, and its effect on the three 
visible planes. Below this cube is another cube, set on a reflecting surface. The light source is the 
same. The shadow plane at the right is the only plane receiving reflected light. 

All the colored cubes below retain the same value relationships in the light, half-tone, and 
shadow planes, regardless of the color of the light under which they are seen. To paint the cubes 
illuminated by yellow light, we added a small amount of yellow pigment to the colors of the top 
and left vertical planes. If we added the same amount of red, orange, blue, or green, we would cre- 
ate the illusion that the cube was seen under red, orange, blue, or green light. 

In the bottom row of cubes, the color of the shadow plane showing reflected light depends on 
three factors: 1) the color of the direct light; 2) the local color of the reflecting surface; 3) the 
local color of the plane receiving the reflected light. To paint the shadow plane showing reflected 
light, we added a small amount of reflecting surface color to the shadow plane. 


The influence of direct light on color 


hg 
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Compare the planes of the cubes in the upper row with the same planes of the 


The cubes in the upper row, above, were dipped in buckets of red, yellow, blue, and 


green paint, and placed under a neutral white light. This light reveals true local 
color accurately. You will notice that within each cube, the colors of the planes 
differ slightly. The true local color, the color in which the cube is dipped, is seen 
best in the vertical plane at the left, where the color is least affected by strong 
light or shadow. In the lower row, the same cubes have been placed under a warm 
yellow light, similar in effect to sunlight, or the warm light from a lamp bulb. This 
change in light affects the colors in only the top and left vertical planes. 


The influence of reflected light on color 


a @ 
Here is a red cube, placed on four reflecting surfaces of different colors. The cubes 
ore illuminated directly by white light. In all the cubes, the top and left vertical 
planes are exactly the same. But notice what has happened in the shadow plones. 
They are modified by the colored light from the reflecting surface. The red reflecting 
surface intensifies the red color of the shadow plane, The yellow reflecting surface 


creates an orange tone in the shadow plane. The blue creates a violet tone. The 
gray reflecting surface is neutral, and therefore the reflected light does not change 


cubes in the lower row. Notice that the colors of these planes under the yellow light 
are definitely warmer than under white light. To mix a paint which would demon- 
strate the effect of yellow illumination, as shown in the lower row, we simply added 
a small amount of yellow to the original local colors of the two planes, as seen in 
the upper row. Since none of the yellow light strikes the shadow planes in the lower 
row, the shadow planes of both rows of cubes are the same. 
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the hue of the shadow plane. In each case, the top and left vertical planes are un- 
affected by this reflected light. The artist must be aware of this effect of one color 
‘on another, and make it work for him in all his painting. In this demonstration, we 
have used simple cubes. Remember, though, these same principles apply to every- 
thing—clothing, flesh, a bi ing, the side of a hill, any situation in which we have 
direct and reflected light. 


This still life is struck by a warm yellow light that might be either sun- 
light, or warm artificial light. Each plane in light is warm, each shadow 
area, cool. Although the compote is actually white, in this light it 
appears slightly yellowish. 


Different lights create different colors 


Before you start any painting, decide first on the effect you wish 
to create, then on the colors needed to produce this effect. 
Make it a practice to study the color differences caused by 
various types of lighting, such as sunlight, artificial light, moon- 
light, fire light, the light on a cloudy day, etc. As you view the 
scene under these different lighting conditions, analyze it. Pic- 
ture in your mind’s eye the colors you would use to paint it. 
Study it through squinted or half-closed eyes. This eliminates 
any confusing details and makes it easier to compare the hue, 
value, and intensity of each color. On this page, you will see 
that there is no such thing as a ready mixed flesh color, or sky 
color, or grass color. Each different type of lighting creates a 
new set of colors, The only way to know and understand what 
happens to color under different conditions is to observe and 
remember the color characteristics of each type of illumination. 


Section 8 


In this picture the light is cool and bluish, like the light that would 
come through the window on the north or shady side of a building. 
The light planes are cool, the shadows relatively warm. 


The barn casts a shadow over the fence and farmer. The cool bluish light within 
this shadow comes from the sky. Only parts of the grass, rocks and tree are struck 
by direct warm sunlight. 


This is how the scene would look in direct sunlight. To create this effect we use warm 
colors such as red, yellow and orange in the light-struck planes. The shadows contain 
cool blue and violet tones. 
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The emotional effect of color 


Colors have a strong effect on our emotions. They can create al- 
most any kind of mood. According to where and how they are 
used, they can make us feel cheerful or depressed, excited or 
soothed, filled with longing, or at peace. In paintings, quite 
apart from subject matter, drawing, or design, they can be used 
to affect the emotions of the viewer in any way that is required. 

Because of this, it is vital for you to learn as much about these 
effects as possible, to gain control of them, and to take full ad- 
vantage of them to create the mood you want in your pictures. 

You are probably familiar already with the more usual associ- 
ations between color and emotion, such as red suggesting excite- 
ment or heat; blue, calm or distance; green, nature or coolness; 
yellow and orange for sun and sunshine; violet, mystery. Later 
we discuss these associations and color symbolism in detail. 

Now, open your own awareness much, much further. See the 
extent to which color is used in all art forms to induce mood 
and emotion. In the theater you see it used for lighting and cos- 
tumes, for atmosphere and setting —even for characterization. 
For instance, pink may be used for scenes of sentiment and ro- 
mance, a green light for ghostliness and horror, blue to suggest 
moonlight and evening. Bright, warm colors in light and cos- 
tumes are used for excitement and gaiety, and cool grayed ones 
for a mood of stillness or despair. Movies use colors in the same 
way, and so does color television. 


The visual art forms, however, are not alone in using the ef- 
fect of color. Look at this excerpt from Gone With The Wind, 
by Margaret Mitchell, and see how strongly we react to a written 
description of color. 

“Spring had come early that year, with warm quick rains and 
sudden frothing of pink peach blossoms and dogwood dappling 
with white stars the dark river swamp and far-off hills. Already 
the plowing was nearly finished, and the bloody glory of the 
sunset colored the fresh-cut furrows of red Georgia clay to even 
redder hues. The moist hungry earth, waiting upturned for the 
cotton seeds, showed pinkish on the sandy tops of the furrows, 
vermilion and scarlet and maroon where shadows lay along the 
sides of the trenches. The whitewashed brick plantation house 
seemed an island set in a wild red sea, a sea of spiraling, curving, 
crescent billows petrified suddenly at the moment when the 
pink-tipped waves were breaking into surf. For here were no 
long, straight furrows, such as could be seen in the yellow clay 
fields of the flat middle Georgia country or in the lush black 
earth of the coastal plantations.” 


Applications in other fields 


In many other forms of art, too, color is drawn upon to create 
emotional response. In hospitals, rooms are painted in soothing 
colors where patients are to convalesce or wait, and in more 
stimulating colors where they need to be cheered and encour- 
aged back into activity. In factories, stores, and organizations of 
all kinds, colors are used as backgrounds to enhance products, 
induce well-being for employees, and in general increase the 
customer's desire to acquire products. In the fashion world, a 
garment in a particularly appealing color will sell out immedi- 
ately, while the same garment in another, less enticing color, will 
not move off a rack. The colors used in travel folders can affect 
us so strongly that we yearn to visit a place. 


Weather affects us powerfully, also, with its shifting colors. A 
clear day in which all the colors of earth and sky are brilliant, 
warm, makes us optimistic, gay. A day with little light, and there- 
fore little color, can lower our spirits for no other reason. On a 
brilliant, hot day a pool of cool blue will look wonderfully in- 
viting. See how the same color can create an opposite effect, 
however. Imagine the same cool blue pool on a cold, gray day. 
The warm red of a fire on a hot day will make us feel stifled but 
the same red on a gray day will make us feel cozy. By using the 
varying colors of the seasons, too, you can re-create the hopeful 
feeling of spring, the finality of fall, the laziness of summer, or 
the bleakness of winter, no matter what season it really is. The 
effects of color are too numerous to list, so look around you and 
observe for yourself as many as you possibly can. 


Make color symbols consistent 

You will find it helpful to study paintings, as well, for their 
color content alone. With experience, you will soon learn that 
that you 
could recognize their work from a distance, without even seeing 
the subject matter on which it is based. Try to visualize, as a 
test, how ineffective a painting by Rembrandt would be if the 
harsh, clashing colors of Van Gogh were substituted for the 
warm, low-keyed reds and browns. Note how other painters, like 
Ryder, Caravaggio, La Tour, and El Greco, have chosen palettes 
and colors that invariably give an aura of mystery to their work. 
In sharp contrast to these men is the work of such painters as 
Dufy, Bonnard, and Monet. Their bright, high-keyed colors 
make the majority of their work seem festive, full of light. 

The artist should have a good understanding of color associ- 
ations and symbolism and keep them very much in mind when 
he plans a painting. In one picture he may want to create a light 
and airy mood. In another he may wish to surround his subject 
with a somber, brooding atmosphere of mystery. Certain colors 
immediately suggest certain moods to the average person, so 
each of these paintings calls for the use of different colors. In 
every picture the artist must apply his knowledge of color and 
how people respond to it if he is to achieve the effect he wants. 

You may, of course, take liberties with the accepted and cred- 
ible but you should always have a good reason for doing this. 
Sometimes you will find situations where the natural color of 
the subject matter contradicts the effect that you want. This may 
be due to a number of elements, such as the color of the light, or 
surroundings, etc. The circus scene with the elephants, referred 
to on the opposite page, is an example of this. Therefore, before 
picking up your brush and starting to paint, you should always 
ask yourself a number of questions. Some of them should be: 
Are these colors typical of the subject? Do they create a warm 
or cool effect? Which effect do I want? What colors might sug- 
gest the right mood? Are the colors in good taste? Should some 
colors be grayed, others made more intense? Should the over-all 
effect be colorful or muted? 

It is wise to make this rule for yourself and keep to it faith- 
fully. Before you even squeeze your colors on your palette, try 
to visualize the effect you want and how you are going to create 
it. If you follow this rule you will be in a good position to use 
color to its fullest advantage. 


certain artists are so consistent in their choice of colors 


Ve 


Here, the artist wanted a gay, sunny mood. The picture was painted in a 
high value key, with pure intense color dominating the scene. The swatches 
below the painting are typical colors found in the picture, 


Color creates different moods 


The paintings on this page demonstrate how you can use 
color to produce a definite mood in your picture. It is im- 
portant to choose colors which will strengthen the other 
elements in your picture — subject matter, drawing, and 
composition. For example, the light, gay mood of a party, 
circus, or wedding, suggests a high key painting full of 
bright colors. Dark, low intensity colors would be better 
suited to a scene of mystery or tragedy. 

Often, you will find that the actual colors in the real 
scene do not coincide with these principles. For example, 
a certain view of a circus scene may be dominated by dull 
gray elephants, seen against the dark blue or vi olet shadows 
of a tent, or the dull brown earth. The clothing of the 
trainers, or handlers, may consist of dull gray cover-alls. 
From the standpoint of color, the scene actually suggests 
drabness, 

If your painting is to have a gay, carnival spirit you must 
either select another, more colorful scene, or change the 
colors to gayer, more festive ones. In any case, be sure that 
you control the colors in the painting, to create the mood 
you want. 


This is the some scene painted with colors that are factual and objective. 
The artist simply matched the colors that he saw, as accurately as possible, 
A color photograph would be very similar in color to this painting. 


In this case, the artist chose colors which were very low in value and in- 


tensity, to create a mood of darkness, gloom, and mystery. Compare the 
swatches benecth this picture with those below the first one. 
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Color proportion 


Color in paint, like color in decoration or dress, can be abused, 
or used in good taste. Although all of the hues in the color 
wheel are available for use in your pictures, you will probably 
never employ all of them, at full strength, in a single picture. If 
you study the colors in good paintings or illustrations, you will 
be surprised at the limited range of hues that you find in 
most of them. In fact, one of the major problems for the begin- 
ner in colors, is to avoid a tendency to put every pigment on his 
palette into each picture. 

The experienced artist uses fewer hues, but takes advantage of 
the infinite number of color differences which can be created by 


The color proportion, or distribution, in this picture 
is very disturbing. All four colors — red, yellow, 
blue and green — are equally intense, and fight 
each other for attention, 


the picture, 


An overpowering amount of yellow has been used in the picture at the left. 
Yellow is the most advancing of all hues, and hence one of the best accent colors; 
but all accent is no accent. In the picture at the right, the yellow is confined to 
the gitl's skirt, and is in good proportion to all other colors in the painting. It 
now stands out as a pleasing accent. 


Changing the value and intensity of some of the 
colors helps to eliminate confusion, and improve 


5 


variations of value and intensity. For example, a red can be 
varied to produce’a pink or brown, 

Normally, bright, advancing colors serve their purpose best in 
small areas to attract attention — as accents. A good decorator 
uses this principle skillfully in planning an attractive living 
room. Background colors are quiet, livable, and neutral. Against 
such backgrounds, a sparkling accent, or small brilliant area of 
color is most effective. The same principle applies to paintings. 
Don’t use several equally intense colors in the same-sized areas. 
They will compete with each other, and their individual effec- 
tiveness will be canceled out. 


Finally, by changing the size or proportion of the 
creas, we create a pleasant and well balanced 
color scheme, with the barn as the center of interest. 


$a typical misuse of color, Because the man’s jacket is red, the 
beginner painted almost all of it with pure red from the tube. This same red, 
repeated monotonously in the background, overwhelms the color in the face. At 
the right you see a more tasteful way to paint the same subject. A few, small 
accents of pure red are enough to show that the jacket is red. Now, the head 
stands out clearly against the less intense color in the jacket and background, 


m+ 


In painting this picture, the artist added a small amount of yellow 
to all the colors on his palette. This creates an over-all effect of 
great warmth. The swatches in the bottom row show how 
of yellow affects the pure pigments in the top row. 


is addition 


Set palette 


One of the simplest ways to achieve color harmony, or unity, 
in your picture is to paint it with a set palette of colors. 
This can be done in various ways. The pictures on this page 
show how to create color harmony by adding a small amount 
of any one color, or gray tone, to all the others on your pal- 
ette. Note that the added color has greater effect on its “com- 
plementary” (color opposite on the wheel), less effect on the 
colors adjacent to it. You can vary this procedure by adding 
one color to all the light areas in your painting, and another 
color to all the shadows. 
or cool, depending on the effect you desire. If you wish to 
emphasize one color in your picture, the color you choose to 
add can be mixed with every other color, except the one to 
be accented. 


“hese added colors may be warm, 


This principle can be extended to emphasize two or more 
colors. You can create value harmony, and establish the key 
of your whole picture by adding a light, middle, or dark 
value of any hue to each color on your palette. Since the 
colors which you add to your regular palette can vary in hue, 
value, and intensity, the number of combinations is endless. 

A set palette is not suitable when the chiéf objective is to 
obtain an accurate color record of nature. Ih that case, you 
should match the hues, values, and intensities of each color 
in your subject, as closely as possible, using any and all com- 
binations of colors. If you wished to paint the same subject 
with a set palette, you would add a small amount of unifying 
color (or colors) to each of the colors in the realistic painting. 

When using a set palette, you must be consistent through- 
out the entire picture, or the whole purpose of creating unity 
and harmony by this means is defeated. 


Here is what the same picture would look like if we added a small 
amount of blue to our usual palette of colors, Now the whole pic- 
ture is cool. 


m+ 


This time, we have lowered the intensity of the colors by adding a 
small omount of gray to each one. The color effect is soft and muted, 
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This painting by John Atherton is an excellent example of color used in on 
imitative or naturalistic way to create an illusion of reality. The hues, values, 
and intensities of the colors are based very literally on those the artist sow in 
his still life objects. The forms are almost photographically real; it would have 
seemed inconsistent if the colors were not equally accurate, 


You can use color in two ways 


The colors in this painting, also by Atherton, have been used in an 
entirely different way than in the picture above. These colors are the 
product of imagination, rather than the record of what he sow in 
front of him. This is an inventive, creative use of color. No one ever 
saw these objects as they appear here. The forms are based on natural 
objects, but they have been modified and adapted by the artist to suit 
his design. The colors have been used in an equally arbitrary way. 
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Using what you have learned about color 


Color can make your pictures successful or it can mark them 
instantly as the work of an artist lacking the knowledge and 
ability to use color intelligently and artistically. The people who 
see your work can be just as depressed or exhilarated by its 
color as they can be by the weather. You must decide early in 
the development of your picture just what color “climate” you 
want to create. 

To use color effectively you must possess a sound knowledge 
of its three parts — hue, value, and intensity. Besides having a 
good understanding of these basic principles and applying them 
in your pictures, you must also make sure that the colors you 
choose are appropriate to your subject and consistent with the 
concept of your picture. 

Suppose that you are painting a very realistic or naturalistic 
picture of a pine tree. It makes sense that the colors you use 
should be just as realistic or natural as the actual tree is. On the 
other hand, if you are interpreting the tree in a more personal 
way and are taking deliberate liberties with the design and 
drawing, your use of color should be just as free and imaginative. 

The color reproductions of the paintings on the facing page 
are excellent examples of color used in its most effective way. In 
each case the art 
concept of the painting. 

In the painting of the fish the artist’s main interest is in creat- 
ing the illusion of reality. He is reporting very literally what he 
saw. Because he drew the forms just as they actually appear, he 
used his color in the same way. 

‘Try to imagine this picture with the fish's spots a bright red. 
We are sure you will agree that no matter how beautiful a red 
it might be, or how well it related to the rest of the picture in 
value and intensity, it would be a very incongruous addition to 


's approach to color is based on his original 


an otherwise completely factual picture. 

In the second painting the artist has taken his forms and de- 
He was not trying to make 
a realistic picture, although he used real objects as a starting 
point. His purpose here was to create a highly individual and 
original design of interesting shapes, textures, and color com- 


signed them in a very personal w: 


binations. 

Since the artist was not trying to piint an illusion of reality, 
he no longer needed to represent the objects/with their factual 
color and was able to select and use his color in a more personal 
and arbitrary way. For instance, he found the strong contrast 
of the yellow against black and gray exciting, and did not hesi- 
tate to use it even though this color combination was not present 
in his subject. 

As you paint more and more pictures you will find your work 
developing a distinctly personal style. With experience and in- 
creased confidence you, too, will feel free to give color fuller 
rein — not [eel compelled to copy what you see, but originate, 
invent and create exciting color combinations. 


The success of a picture depends very much upon the psycho- 
logical effect it has upon the people who see it. If they see color 
and color patterns which please them, they are attracted to the 
picture consciously or unconsciously. It is your job to see that 
they are attracted. 


Choosing your medium 


Just as the picture can often dictate how you interpret color, it 
can also to some extent dictate your choice of medium. Effects 
vary greatly with the medium, and in planning a picture you 
should decide which one will suit it best. Eventually you should 
become familiar with all mediums. As you acquire experience, 
you can tell very quickly which medium and which colors offer 
the most intelligent solution to the problem of the moment. 

Oil paint is the traditional painting medium. It is most versa- 
tile in the effects you can achieve with it. It can be applied thin- 
ly or thickly, so that surfaces ranging from perfectly smooth, flat 
ones to heavily textured ones are readily created. Because of the 
opacity of oil paint it is easy to make changes, but it does take 
much longer to dry than any of the water-soluble mediums. 

The word “tempera” generally means any opaque water color 
or gouache. Tempera is usually applied rather thinly; excessive 
piling up of paint results in cracking and flaking. It dries 
quickly and has a lovely mat surface. Another opaque water- 
soluble medium which has found widespread use is casein tem- 
pera. It can be handled thinly like ordinary tempera or, because 
of the strength of its casein binder, built up like oils. It can be 
used by itself, in combination with other water colors, or as an 
underpainting for oil paint. 

Transparent water color is useful when light and airy effects 
are desired. Its spontaneity and immediacy lend themselves 
quite beautifully to certain atmospheric effects. Acrylic or poly- 
mer paints are becoming increasingly popular. They can be used 
in various ways — as a thin wash or thick opaque, for example. 

Colored inks and aniline colors and dyes are sometimes used 
individually, but frequently they are combined with other me- 
diums in the same picture. As you experiment with the various 
mediums you will soon discover which are best for your own 
work. You should try each medium and become familiar with 
all of them. 


Using color to suggest mood 

One of the ways you achieve mood in a picture is by composition 
or the placing of your objects and forms. You can also suggest 
mood by the use of color. As a rule, you would not do a quiet, 
sentimental scene in hot reds and yellows and you would not 
use cool gra 


s for an exciting, violent picture. 


As we said before, color has a strong effect on people and 
causes definite reactions. Red, for example, is a universally suc- 


's of 


cessful color in adver 


ing because of its elementary qualiti 
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strength and visibility and its appeal to the basic instincts of 
people. Red suggests strong emotions and, by varying the shade, 
you can suggest variations of such emotions. A bright, clear red 
generally is most pleasing, while a dark, dirty red can suggest 
powerful emotions such as passion and hate. 

Orange has great warmth. It lends itself well to grayed tones 
and is usually a good color to use when friendly or warm human 
qualities are to be expressed. It is also an appetizing color and 
goes well with pictures of food and interiors. Yellow is a cheer- 
ful, happy color, suggesting sunlight and life. A yellow set 
against a dark or black background stands out more clearly and 
sharply than virtually any other color in a combination. 


Green is nature’s color and gives an effect of outdoors and 
growing plants. In its yellow-green tones it combines well with 
yellow to provide a cheerful atmosphere. In its cooler or bluish- 
greens its effect is nearer to that produced by blue, which is a 
color suggesting distance, air, water, and a quiet, peaceful at- 
mosphere. Blue can also give a picture a gloomy, somber quality 


when its tones are dark and grayed. 
Purples and violets are also useful for expressing dark and 
serious moods in a pictur 


The red-violets are very rich and 
hence can be used to indicate luxury and elegance of back- 
ground. A predominance of grayed blue-purples is likely to be 
depressing. Avoid them unless you are purposely trying to 
suggest such a mood. 

All of these colors can be darkened or grayed, and then they 
produce different effects. Richness or, in some cases, a serious or 
gloomy atmosphere will be suggested, particularly if the sur- 
rounding colors are similarly grayed or darkened. In doing a 
still life of food or drink, avoid suggestions of blue, green-blue 
or purple in the food or drink unless they actually appear that 
way. These cold colors suggest mold and decay, just the oppo- 
site of the freshness and warmth which you probably desire to 
suggest. 


Colors affect each other 


All color in nature is affected by its surroundings and in turn 
has its effect on its surroundings. Think of a color not only as a 
color by itself, but also in relation to its neighboring colors in 
the picture — how it affects them and is affected by them, We 
will not consider the chemistry of color or its, scientific aspects 
involving the breaking down of light into the spectrum. Instead, 
we will approach the subject more directly by considering just 
how the colors which you buy in an art supply store can be used 
in making pictures. 


When you paint one color next to another, often it does not 
appear the same as it would by itself. Our eyes react strangely 
in such cases. For example, if you place side by side two con- 
ing colors of the same value, such as bright red and bright 
green, you will find that they vibrate or ‘jump,” and the effect 
is disturbing and confusing. But if you mix a little white or 
black with one or the other to change the value, the effect 
becomes much more pleasing. { 


Always keep enough difference in values between adjoining 
colors to avoid this “jumpiness,” unless you are striving for 
such an effect. When the colors are more grayed and not so 
bright, they can be combined in nearly the same values much 
more successfully, but in placing contrasting colars side by side 
it is always best to darken or lighten one to create a variation in 
their tonal relationship. This gives added interest to both color 


You can combine two contrasting colors or two complemen- 


tary colors successfully by adding a little of each color to the 
other. If they are used in their pure form, the contrast may be 
too harsh. The slightest alteration will often effect a proper 
balance. 

We have found by experience how certain colors affect each 
other when placed together. Earlier we saw that probably the 
strongest contrast’ is obtained with yellow on a black back- 
ground — it is even stronger than white on the same background. 
Yellow has the quality of “carrying” well and can be seen at a 
great distance. But yellow on white is hardly visible at a dis- 
tance. Each color is altered in appearance when placed against 
a light background or a dark one. Light colors look darker 
against light backgrounds and lighter against dark backgrounds. 
Much stronger color can be used against a black background or 
with a black separation or outline than if the black were some 
other color. 

Some modern painters achieve a sort of stained-glass effect by 
using very pure color separated by heavy blacks. The results 
can be very beautiful because the colors do not seem to defeat 
themselves as they would when used without the foil of the 
black to separate and enhance them. If you use a gray next to 
a strong color, the gray will then tend to appear more like the 
complementary of the strong color than if it were by itself. 
Sometimes it is nec 
optical illusion resulting from such contrasts. 


ary to alter such grays to overcome the 


Handling black, grays and shadow areas 


Black — theoretically the absence of color — will be considered 
here as a color. It is one of the great colors 


in art and you should 
learn to use it intelligently. You can get it in a tube or it can 
be mixed in many ways. It is one of the great foils for other 
colors, particularly brilliant ones, and gives them added interest 
by accentuating their qualities. Black can be used as a means 
for darkening or graying other colors or a neutral gray can be 
made by mixing black with white. Grays made from black and 
white are likely to be very cold and lacking in quality unless 
used with other grays or tones of color which enhance them. 
However, many artists prefer to obtain grays and middle tones 
by the use of color itself. By this we mean grays made from 
colors which together give the effect of grays. Colorful grays may 
always be mixed by using complementary colors and white to- 
gether, leaning toward one or the other color to make the grays 
warm or cool. 

Shadows are never a solid or opaque color. Invariably they 
are lighted in some way by the reflection of surrounding colors. 
OF course, when you do a decorative picture or a design you 
should not be governed by a realistic color approach. The 
design itself, and not the shadows as we observe them in nature, 
will dictate the color. In a painting intended to reproduce 
natural effects, shadow areas can frequently be a means of intro- 
ducing interest where otherwise it would be impossible to do 
so. Shadows often provide an opportunity for your imagination 
to have free rein. 


Avoid the harsh purplish tones which can make a shadow so 
unattractive. If a shadow is warm, a suggestion of coolness at 
its edge, where it turns into the light, will help give it more 
luminosity and reflected light, and avoid an unnatural opaque 
quality. A warmness along the edge of a cool shadow will create 
the same effect. Remember these points when painting shadows. 

Usually the pigment should be thin in shadows and heavy 
in the areas of light. The most strongly lighted areas are the 
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most prominent and reflect the most light, so they require 
thicker paint to suggest this. Do not allow your lights to become 
chalky, pale or lacking in color. Keep your shadows rich and 
transparent. A strong color is always best next to a weaker one. 
Several strong colors together defeat each other and the result 
is a muddle of gray. 

An over-all sameness in paint quality is as bad as monotonous 
textures. Keep your paint thin where areas are quiet and un- 
important. Load it or try to achieve variety in textures where 
ents are needed. In a picture filled with complicated areas 
of color, you need occasional relief. Keep some parts simple and 
to make the busy ones stand out by contrast. 


Choosing a palette 

In the beginning, limit yourself to working with a rather small 
selection of colors. Trade names for colors vary, so you may be 
able to determine the exact color you need by consulting a com- 
pany color chart or trying the color on paper yourself. When 
you have learned to control the simple basic palette which we 
describe later, you'll find it useful to add other colors. In gen- 


eral, these should be colors which give you a warm or cool vari- 
ation of each basic hue—for example, your more advanced 
palette might include a warm yellow-green as well as a cool 
blue-green, a pale yellow and a deep yellow, a hot or orange: 
red and a cool or purplish red, and so forth. Such variations as 
these, together with black and white, will take care of most of 
your need 

Of the whites, titanium is probably the best for all-around 
use. Lead white (Chremnitz white) is excellent but is extremely 
poisonous if it should enter your system through a cut or 
through the lungs. Titanium is more opaque and covers better 
than either lead or zinc white. Its one drawback is its tendency 
to dry slowly. Zinc white has excellent consistency and is very 
useful when opacity is not desired. 


You need not buy the most expensive paint, although good 
color helps. Try to effect a compromise between cost and qual- 
ity. Do not sacrifice too much in quality or pay a price that is 
too high. There are many brands for you to try before you can 
discover the one which may prove effective for your purposes. 


Doing a picture in color 

In the beginning, it will be best for you to use the simplest 
possible color scheme and treatment in the rendering of all 
your work. 


When you work in color from nature, do not be influenced 
too much by the local color, that is, the exact color of the object 
which you are painting. Interpret this color in your own terms, 
and be more concerned by what the picture needs than in put- 
ting down exactly what you see. The color of objects or forms is 
influenced so strongly by the effect of light upon them that you 
will find, at times, the actual local color will be almost entirely 
lost. It will be defined to a great extent by the color of the light 
and the manner in which the texture of the form reflects or 
absorbs the light. " 


Where the surface is hard and reflects light strongly, you will 
have little local color. Where the surface is soft and absorbs the 
light, it will be much less affected and will appear more normal. 
Shadows will be found to tend toward the complementaries of 
the lights, particularly along their edges, although this is hardly 
a rule. But your own choice of color, the color which will make 
the best picture, is more important than observing how color 


reacts chemically or scientifically. It is taste that counts most. 

Avoid those acid-appearing contrasts. It requires a great artist 
to place bright orange next to bright green, but you can make 
these colors beautiful together by toning each one so that 
neither crigs out. When many of the objects in your picture are 
lacking in color or are of subdued color, you can use a con: 
able area of bright, pure color as a foil and for contrast. Or, if 
there are many areas of bright-colored objects and forms, a large, 
simple grayed tone will make them much more beautiful. 

In doing a picture in color, the background color is important 
and should be established first of all. Then you will be able to 
select and relate the colors in front of it more easily. Values are 
extremely important in any color scheme; to determine how 
they will work out, you will find it helpful to mix several of 
your important colors and try them next to each other on a sheet 
of paper. Otherwise you may discover, after painting a large 
area of your picture, that it must be done over because of the 
wrong choice of color or value. 

When you make grays, some lovely colors can be created by 
using certain combinations. White and raw umber produce a 
fine, warm gray. With burnt umber it becomes slightly pink. a 
fine foil for a cooler, more neutral gray. Some of the dark, shad- 
owy tones which are very useful in a picture can be obtained 
with a combination of cobalt blue, white and burnt sienna. The 
tone can be made blue or brown by leaning toward the blue or 
the sienna. You can also make grays by painting one thin color 
over another in the picture, instead of mixing them on the 
palette. These grays, called “optical grays’ by the old masters, 
have infinitely more variety, color and transparency than mixed 
grays. 

Beautiful rich blacks can be created with ultramarine blue 
and burnt sienna or burnt umber. 


ler- 


Sometimes you will find it difficult to make a light golden 
brown color appear bright enough. By using pure raw sienna 
or a mixture of yellows with browns such as burnt sienna or 
burnt umber, and by keeping the color thin, you can achieve a 
much brighter effect. The color should be thin enough to aliow 
the white paper or canvas to show through. In fact, whenever 
you wish to make any color bright and glowing, it is best to keep 
it thin so the white background comes through to provide 
transparency. Of course, you can make lighter tones very bright 
with thicker paint, but in the middle or dark colors it is best to 
try to retain a feeling of the white background underneath. 


To achieve brilliance and purity in colors, mix them with 
other colors on the same side of the wheel. For example, to pro- 
duce a very bright green, you should use a pale lemon yellow 
and either a yellow-green or a blue-green, not a purple-blue. 
You would not achieve as brilliant an orange by combining yel- 
low and alizarin crimson as you would by mixing vermilion and 


yellow. To gray an orange, add a bit of complementary blue 
from the opposite side of the color wheel. 


When you mix a color, decide in advance which of the colors 


you are mixing most resembles the desired color. Then start 
with that particular color. For example, in mixing a yellow- 


green, start with yellow if the color you desire is to be very light 
and pale. Start with green if the resulting color is to be on the 
green side. Adding white will help in such a combination, but 
do not use much; it will cause your color to be chalk 
lacking in richness. Again, if you are mixing a blue-green, si 
with blue if the final color is to be more blue than green, but 
if the result is to be on the green side, start with that color. 
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Using color to center attention 


On the opposite page are four paintings which show you how to 
put your control of hue, value, and intensity to practical use 
when it comes to solving an actual picture-making problem. In 
this case we are going to do a still life. The center of interest is 
a bottle of perfume. We want to paint it in a decorative setting 
which will make it stand out clearly and sharply. The effect we 
want to create is one of gaiety and liveliness. 

It is readily apparent that the painting shown in Figure 1 is 
ineflective. This is due almost entirely to choice of color, both 
in the bottle and background. The bottle, with the package, 
box, or wrapper, does not “stand out.” It is lost in overtones of 
similar colors and values. In spite of the fact that we have cen- 
tered the bottle in an obvious attempt to make it important, 
it still does not “carry.” What can we do to concentrate the 
observer's attention on it? 

To be ple: 
arranged to create harmonious “overtones,” avoiding harshness 
and poor relationships. The colors must also be carefully ad- 
justed in hue, value, and intensity. We do have harmonious 
overtones here — but the colors are too harmonious. These 
colors are all analogous—chosen from one side of the color 
wheel — with the exception of the few spots of blue. Even the 
gray drapery behind the bottle is a warm gray, and the ground 
is still warmer in tone. 

What the picture needs in order to accentuate the center of 
interest is a more evenly balanced relationship between analog- 
ous and complementary colors, as well as a proper use of contrast. 

Our first step will be to work on the bottle itself. In the first 
picture it is done in rather dingy tones, with no sparkle to sug- 
gest glass. Examine the picture shown in Figure 2. The over-all 
scheme is exactly the same, except that the colors of the bottle 
and box have now been raised in value and madé more intense. 
A few accents have been added to bring out form. and texture. 
Already we can see an improvement, but more can, be done. 

Figure § shows our first really constructive attempt to make 
the painting better as a whole. We can easily see that introduc- 
ing a dark, cool color in the drapery behind the bottle and box 
has added strength to the picture immediately. The cool, bluish 
gray provides better contrast with the yellow and orange bottle 
and box than the previous color did. Next we introduced a 
cooler gray on the flat, boxlike form which is used as a base for 
the bottle, and also made the ground area slightly cooler and 


ng, the colors in a painting must be chosen and 


grayer. This has an effect similar to the change in the color 
of the drapery. Now, at least, we can see the bottle more easily 


and quickly. 
There were other obvious weaknesses, so we have rectified 


them. The shadows were too pale and too near the color of the 
bottle. We wanted to keep them warm, however, since a warm 
shadow is more lifelike and pleasant. It suggests the presence of 
sunlight, Therefore, all the shadows were darkened with a 
brown of a reasonably neutral hue. Notice how this immediate- 
ly strengthens the picture. The three-dimensional effect is also 
heightened. The shell in the foreground is rather disturbing in 
hue and value. It detracts from the center of interest. Giving it 
a pattern of dots improves it somewhat, but let’s consider it 
further. We want the eye to see the bottle immediately, without 
being distracted by objects in the foreground. 

In Figure 4 you will notice that the most important change 
in the picture has taken place — the introduction of a new and 
different sky color. It would have been nice to retain the orange 
sky, to lend the picture that pretty, sweet overtone, but at last 
it was obvious that it should be sacrificed. Discovering the exact 
blue took a bit of experiment, since it had to be right; not too 
light or too dark, too bright or too gray. It tends toward a 
faintly purplish blue rather than a greenish one, which would 
be harsh and “acidy” when used against or with orange. Notice 
how much gayer the picture appears. This color adds a note of 
freshness, and the bottle and box become even more important. 

That shell in the foreground had to be changed, too, so we 
made it a lighter pink. With its pattern of spots it now takes its 
place without interfering with the bottle. The eye looks right 
over it. Now we add a few finishing touches to the bottle itself; 
strong touches of dark and light enhance the “sparkle.” 

Let's summarize what we have done. The most important 
alterations were the dark gray drapery and the blue sky, Next 
in importance was the addition of the gray top on which the 
bottle rests. Of almost equal importance were the value changes 
in the shadows. designed to give the painting more strength and 
to increase the illusion of a third dimension. The actual altera- 
tions on the bottle were of secondary significance, although one 
might naturally think of them first. All these changes make the 
bottle more prominent. The picture as a whole has considerable 
“sparkle” and color, but there is no doubt about what is the 
center of attraction. 
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The problem here is to make the bottle the center of interest. This first color 2 First o few dark accents are added to the bottle, and a cast shadow is intro- 
scheme fails because it lacks contrast, duced on the box. Now the center of interest is seen a little more easily. 


3 Next the other shadows ore lowered in value. The drapery is changed to a deep, The warm sky still distracts the eye, so it is changed to a cool blue which forms 
cool blue. An interesting pattern is added to the shell. Already the picture is a retiring background. The shell is made a lighter pink. Accents on the bottle 
much more forceful, and the bottle seems more important. are made still stronger. Now the most important form commands attention. 
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Select a color theme 


Always plan the color in your picture to create a definite effect 
that will strengthen the picture idea. The pictures on these two 
pages are fine examples of such planning. Next to each one is a 
strip of typical colors taken from the picture and isolated, to 
emphasize the color theme of the painting. 

In Doris Lee's Snake Charmer, the limited colors consist chief- 
ly of warm, dusty browns, appropriate for the heat of the North 
African locale. 

Ben Shahn’s The Staircase is a perfect demonstration of how to 
center attention through the use of color. The single discordant 
red note stands out dramatically against the cold grey-blues that 
dominate the rest of the picture. 

Ernest Fiene’s New Snow is an excellent example of how effec- 
tive a limited number of grey, muted colors, can be when used 
in a sound design with strong value contrast. 

Doris Lee’s other picture Summer Idyll, contains dominant 
blues and greens which make this mid-summer scene a pleasantly 
cool one. Had she used warm greens, greys, yellow, etc., the effect 
might have been disagreeably hot. 


Courtesy City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Ben Shahn — The Staircase 
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Courtesy Abbott Laboratories 


Doris Lee — Summer Idyll 
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Yellow: Ochre 


Burnt: Sienna. 


Vermilion 


Manganese Violet’. 


Alizarin Crimson 


The pigments you use 


So far, we have’ described color only in ‘terms of the hues of the 
color ‘wheel, that is, ‘yellow, yellow-orange, orange, red-orange, 
etc, However, the tubes of color which you’ buy in ‘art stores are 
not named like ‘the colors’ in, the wheel. Instead, the colors are 
identified by pigments rather than’ hue. Pigments, made fron 
minerals have hames like Cadmium Yellow, Chromium Oxide, 
or Cobalt Blue. Others, such as Ultramarine Blue, or Van Dyck 
Brown, take their name from their appearance, or from the artist 
who made the pigment popular. 

On this page, we have arranged some of the most common and 
useful pigments around the wheel, to show you their irue hue. 
For example, Burnt Sienna is orange in hue, although itis much 


Cadmium Yellow Medium 


Permanent Green. Light 


“ 
Cadmium. Yellow, Pale 


Thalo Green 


Ultramarine Blue 


Thalo Blue 


Cobalt Bive 


darker and less intense than pure orange in the color wheel. 
Cerulean Blue is a green-blue, while Ultramarine Blue is a more 
violet-blue, 

Knowing the true hue of the pigment is especially helpful 
when you are using very dark colors in a painting, For example, 
if you. wanted a consistent cool effect throughout your picture, 
you might spoil it by using Burnt Sienna, or Burnt Umber, for 
the dark accents because the basic hue of these colors is yellow- 
orange. A’ cool, dark pigment such as Viridian, or Ultramarine 
Blue, would be better. In order to recognize the true hue of 
these dark pigments more easily, mix a small amount of white 
with each of them, 
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The palette 


The term “Palette” has two meanings to the artist. One is the 
actual board or mixing surface, as shown above; the other (and 
most important meaning) is the particular group of colors which 
shows up repeatedly in an artist’s work, and helps us to identify 
it. In many cases the palette of the artist is so strongly personal 
that you could recognize a painting of his by the colors alone. 

Even a casual study of the work of well known painters and 
illustrators shows how the palette of each one helps to person- 
alize his work, and distinguish it from that of other artists. Some 
examples are the clashing colors of Van Gogh, the intense colors 
of Gauguin, or the pastel colors of the Impressionists who ex- 
cluded black and earth colors from their palette. 

Artists are apt to change their palette from time to time. They 
may do this simply because they become tired of the old one, or 
because the solution of a particular picture problem requires a 
new group of colors. Study the paintings by Doris Lee, Ben 


Section 8 


With the pigments which are laid out along the edge of 
your palette, you can create almost any color effect that 
you wish. We recommend the following pigments as a 
good beginning palette, As you see them here, reading 
clockwise, they are: 

Wory Black 

Cerulean Blue 

Viridian Green 

Flake White 

Cadmium Yellow, Medium 

Yellow Ochre 

Cadmium Red 

Alizarin Crimson 
One cup holds your painting medium, the other contains 
the turpentine for cleaning your brushes. Notice that the 
warm colors are laid out along the top edge, the cool 
colors along the side. Later, as you develop personal color 
preferences, you may want to add other pigments to 
these or substitute new ones, 


The demonstrations in this section are done with 
oil paints, but you can apply the same principles 
of color mixing to other painting mediums such as 
casein, acrylic, or tempera colors, which you mix 
with water instead of oil or turpentine 


Shahn and Ernest Fiene. They clearly demonstrate the value of 
an individual palette. 

Mixing 

The best way to become thoroughly familiar with your palette, 
and gain confidence in using color, is to start right in mixing 
pigments. Begin with two colors, plus white. Each time you vary 
the amount of one of the three pigments, you create a new color. 
You will soon realize that with just a few colors, plus black and 
white, you can make limitless combinations. 

Notice particularly, that the tints created by the addition of 
white to these colors tend to make them appear cooler; adding 
black tends to make them warmer. 

It is not enough to read and study the next few pages. Get 
paints out, and actually mix up the combinations demonstrated. 
As you mix, note the colors you create with each mixture, 
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Here are the colors that we can make by mixing the yellow at the left with the red at 
the right. These two colors create orange. The orange and red make red-orange, and 
the orange and yellow make yellow-orange. Directly beneath are tints of these five 
colors, made by adding white fo each one. 
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Mixing continued 
Practically all the colors you will ever put down on canvas will 
have to be mixed on your palette. For this reason, you should 
form good mixing habits right from the beginning. Mix your 
color in the center of the palette, and wipe off your brush before 
picking up the pure colors squeezed out along the edge. 

Above all, keep the mixtures simple. With two or three colors, 


ieee 


| are the tints made | Me add 1g we 


Sredatet in the tints. 


plus white, you can create almost any color you will ever need. 
If you mix up more than this you will probably end up with a 
muddy, dirty gray. Avoid dipping your brush aimlessly into one 
color after another. If you cannot seem to mix the color you 
want, stop, take a fresh look at the color in your subject, and 
compare it with those around it. 
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Mixing grays 
Every artist must learn how to mix a wide variety of grays and 
grayish colors because the subject matter that he will be paint- 
ing contains more of these muted passages than pure hues of 
high intensity. You will rarely find occasion to use color, straight 
from the tube, in your picture. Grays can be made in two ways: 
from black and white, or from complementary colors and white. 


1. Flake White and Ivory Black made 2. Cadmium Orange and its’ comple- 
ment, Cerulean Bue, give us this live- 
ly grayish violet. Some white, of 


course, is used in all these mixtures, 


this gray—the only true, neutral gray 
‘on the page, 


'6., Burnt Sienna, mixed with, Vi 
‘and white, produces a rich, worm, 
brownish groy. 


5. This cool, green-gray, results. from 
© combination of Cerulean Blue, Yel- 
low Ochre, and white, 


These four mixtures are all made with Cerulean, Yellow Ochre, and white. They 
differ only in the proportions of color that have been blended together. Mixture 
(1) results in a light, warm, grayish yellow. Mixture (2) is especially warm, due to 
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We have already discussed the handling of grays. We pointed 
out that lovely grays can be made from colors rather than from 
black and white paint. This principle is followed by many 
artists, though there is plenty of support for the use of black 
and white in making grays and gray colors. You should experi- 
ment and decide which method best suits your style and taste. 


3. A warm, ‘yellowish gray can be 
made from Manganese Violet. plus 
Codmjum Yellow (pale) and white, 


‘of Cadmium Red (light) and Viridian, 
plus while, It is quite neutral, 


7. The result of a mixture of Cadmi- 
om Red (light), Cerulean Blue, and 
white, is this violet gray. } 


B. An’ extremely cool ‘blve-gray| can 
be made from Alizarin Crimson, Virid- 
ian, and'white. \ 


‘an extra amount of Ochre being used, Mixture (3) is so balanced that the result is” 
hear neutrality, while mixture (4) becomes a darker, cooler blue-gray. Study these 
demonstrations carefully. Practice mixing up the combinations shown above. 
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Seurat — An Afternoon at La Grande Jatte 


‘The eye mixes color 


On the preceding pages, the different colors were made by actu- 
ally mixing or stirring one pigment into the other, with a brush 
or painting knife. For example, red mixed with yellow makes an 
orange paint, or red mixed with blue makes a violet paint. This, 
of course, is the usual way of mixing colors. However, you can 
also create the effect of an orange area in your painting, by 
placing small strokes, or dots, of pure red and yellow alongside 
of each other. Viewed from a slight distance, these red and yel- 
low dots merge and appear orange. Red and blue dots appear 
violet. Dots of complementary colors, such as red and green, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


yellow and violet, create a richer, or more vibrant gray than we 
get by mixing these colors on the palette. This type of painting, 
letting the eye mix colors, formed the basis for a whole school 
of painting, called “Pointillism,” which developed in France 
during the 19th century. The detail above is from “An After- 
noon at La Grande Jatte” by Georges Seurat, the best known 
member of this group. The pairs of swatches around the detail 
show in one square how the pure colors would be placed side by 
side, The other square shows the general effect of these colors 
when seen from a distance, 
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Let’s start painting 


The demonstrations on the following pages are designed to show 
you: (1) how to recognize colors in nature; (2) how to mix up these 
colors on your palette; (3) how to apply them to your canvas. 

‘To demonstrate these points, we have used color photographs 
to represent a real still life. When you study these photos, look 
at them as if they were the actual objects. Even before you pick 
up a brush, sit down and study the colors in the subject you are 
going to paint. Look at them through squinted, or half-closed 
eyes, and see them as shapes of color. We have already pointed 
out that there is no such thing asa single color for grass, another 
for sky, etc. The color in all materials will vary with each change 
in the light that strikes it. As you study the subject you are about 
to paint, ask yourself questions like these: First, what is the color 
of the light? Is it warm, or cool? Where is the darkest dark in 
the entire picture; the most intense color; the grayest color? If 
there are several red colors in this subject, which ones are cool, 
which warm? Each of these questions can be answered, by com- 
paring one color with the other. In fact, you should be able to 
make a sort of mental color sketch, in which you accurately paint 
the relationship of all the colors in your subject. Unless you can 
create such a picture in your mind’s eye, there is no use in mix- 
ing up pigments on your palette, since you won’t know what 
color you are trying to create. Therefore, spend plenty of time 
simply looking at the colors in your subject. 

Once you do begin to paint, relax and have fun. Put your col 
ors down confidently, but not carelessly, Make it a special point 
to look for, and recognize, the wide variety of colors in the light, 
half-tone, and shadow areas of your subject. As you make these 
observations, follow through in your painting by mixing up 
small amounts of color, and making color changes with every 
few brush strokes. Do not mix up a large puddle of color. This 
encourages you to ignore interesting color chiinges, and to sub- 
stitute large, monotonous areas of a single color. 


Compare colors on the canvas 

Make it a habit to compare your colors on the painting, not 
on the palette, because one color is strongly affected by the other. 
Mix the color you want, and put a few strokes of it on your can- 
vas. Then, stop and look at it. Compare it with the color next to 
it; decide whether it is too light, too dark, too red, etc., or just 


right. Don’t waste a lot of time trying to mix the exact color on 
the palette. Remember, your color will look different against the 
palette than it will on the painting. 

Another thing to keep in mind is the manner in which you 
apply this color to your painting. Avoid mixing one color into 
the color alongside it, or beneath it. For example, suppose you 
decide on a certain color for a sky area, and a certain color for 
a foliage area: when you have mixed up the sky color, put it 
down and leave it alone. Do the same for the foliage. If you start 
brushing the color of the foliage into the sky, you will end up 
with paint which is neither the color of the sky nor the foliage. 


Painting from nature 


If you study nature carefully, you will soon realize that you 
rarely see colors that are as strong, or as bright, as those you 
squeeze onto your palette. Colors like pure Cadmium red, or 
Cadmium yellow, should be used sparingly. Equally rare are 
cases in which you will find it necessary to use values as dark as 
pure black, or as light as pure white. Some painters find it help- 
ful to tack two small squares of paper — one white, the other 
black — in the corner of their canvas. Then, they check the value 
of dark and light tones against these extremes. Whenever you 
are painting out-of-doors, there will be much more light on your 
painting than there will be when you look at it back in the 
studio. This stronger, out-of-door light makes the colors in your 
painting lighter, and more intense than they would be on your 
studio wall. Subtle color differences that seem just right while 
painting outdoors disappear in the weaker interior light. With 
experience, you will soon know how to compensate for this dif- 
ference between indoor and out-of-door light. 

You will also find it helpful, occasionally, to look away from 
your subject for a few minutes, in order to gain a “fresh eye.” If 
you stare at the subject for long periods, you will lose sight of 
the proper color relationships. 

Always be aware of the great variety of color that exists in 
everything you see. A group of rocks, or a pile of logs nearby, 
may seem to be the same in color as the sand on which they rest. 
The color variations may be very subtle, but they are there. In 
such a case, imagine how these materials would look if we 
actually sprayed all three of them with a single color. 
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Color in a still life 


ll 


Let us assume that we have set up this still-life and are about to make a painting of it, Before Although we look for @ variety of colors within each object, we must not lose 
we even pick up a brush, we study it carefully, comparing one color with another, deciding what sight of the basic local color of each one. The bottle is green, the drape pink, 
colors are darkest, lightest, grayest, or strongest. Al the same time we also try 10 decide what the tablecloth white, and the background a warm gray. We decide to darken 
combination of pigments we need to create these colors, the background to bring out the tablecloth and drape. 


Burnt Sienna, Viridian and White 


White and Yellow Ochre 


Stage 1. First we fone the canvas with a thin, light wash of Burnt Umber and 
turpentine, This tone covers the pure white canvas and makes if easier to com- 
pare all values, lights as well as darks. When this tone dries we sketch in the 


still life, cropping the photo slightly af the left and bottom to improve the de- Viridian and Yellow Ochre 
sign. We relate main areas of color as quickly os possible. The lights are warm, 
the shadows cool. Note that these first few colors suggest form of objects in Alizorin Crimson and White 


light and shadow, in contrast to the flat diagram of local color above. Com- 
parison is easiest if we put colors of background, boltle, drapes, elc., next 10 
each other. Note different yellows in apple, lemon and banana, 


Stage 2. With the whole canvas laid in, we can compare 
colors accurately. See the definite differences in color be- 
tween the light and shadow areas in the fruit, drape, and 
tablecloth. Note that all parts of the picture are equally 
unfinished. Don’t waste time finishing up one section un- 
til you have compared it with all the other colors in the 
picture. If any colors need correcting, change them now, 


Alizorin Crimson and Cadmium Yellow 


Alizarin Crimson, Cerulean Blue and White 
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Alizarin Crimson, Cadmium Red and White 


Cadmium Yellow and Cadmium Red 


Cadmium Yellow and Viridian 


Stage 3. The finished picture is simply a refinement of 
the second stage. The forms are painted more carefully, 
and necessary details, such as highlights, reflected lights 
‘and shadow accents, are added. The wall seems too 
warm, so we make it cooler and grayer to keep it in the 
background, 


Ultramarine Blue and Viridian 


Yellow Ochre and Cerulean Blue 
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Cadmium Yellow (Light), White 


and Cerulean Blue 


Cadmium Yellow (Deep), White 
and Cerulean Blue 


Viridian Green and 
Cadmium Orange 


Cadmium Orange and 
Cadmium Yellow (Pale) 


Color in a landscape 


The photo above provides an excellent opportunity for compari- 
son of colors in a landscape. The key to making 3 successful 
painting of this scene is careful comparison of color. Note the 
variety of warm oranges and yellows in the foreground, the 
greens in the middleground, and the various gray-blues and 
violets in the distance. 

Before painting, study the scene carefully. Know where the 
strongest yellows and oranges are. Be aware of the variations of 


Courtesy Vermont Development Commission 


Yellow Ochre, White 
and Viridian Green 


Cadmium Yellow (Light) 
and Viridian Green 


Black ond Cadmium 
Yellow (Deep) 


green, and know how these colors relate to those in the distant 
hills and mountains. 

Paint the scene in your mind's eye before you pick up your 
brush. With experience you will learn and remember what com- 
binations of pigments to use in creating the colors you see before 
you. Then you will be able to look at a scene like this, mix up 
colors similar to those in the swatches, and use them to paint a 
picture like the one on the facing page. 


Burnt Sienna and 
Viridian Green 
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This painting of the scene on the opposite page is the result of: (1) careful comparison of the 
colors in the landscape; (2) knowledge (gained largely through practice) of what pigments to 
mix for each color; and, (3) constant comparison and adjustment of the colors while 
like any good painting, this picture is not an exact copy of the photo. The artist has si 
fied and adjusted wherever he felt such changes would improve his picture, 
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Section 8 


Photograph by Andre de Dienes 


Color in a portrait 


The use of color in a portrait should be approached in the same 
way as color in a still life or landscape. Look at your subject 
in terms of areas of color that vary with the light, halftone, and 
shadow planes, Remember that a head is just as solid a form 
as the apple in the still life, or the church in the landscape. 
Always paint it as a form. 

Beginning painters often have difficulty because they paint as 
if they do not believe what they see. Instead of looking for, and 
comparing, the different colors in areas of light and shadow 
they try to mix up a “skin color,” and apply it like make-up to 
the entire face. Naturally, this flattens out the head and destroys 
any illusion of form. They may add black to the shadows and 
white to the lights to create form, but the lights are chalky and 
the shadows muddy. 

This demonstration is designed to show you how important 
it is to: (1) think of the head as a solid form, with planes of light, 
halftone and shadow; (2) see these planes as areas of warm and 
cool color; (3) recognize subtle variations of color within these 
areas, 


Cadmium Yellow Medium Yellow Ochre’ 


Burnt Sienng Cerdiean sive 


Yellow Ochre | White 
White Yellow Ochre 
Alizarin Crimson Cerulean Blue, 


Alizarin Crimson 


Stage 1. First, we tone the canvas and establish our basic drawing, The light 
planes are warm, and the shadows cool. With a few brush strokes we paint in the 
dark areas of the hair, flesh and sweater. Next, the light areas, Note ‘that colors 
are put down as areas of light and shadow, not just single colors for the flesh, 
hoir,oad sweater. See how this difference of light and dork begins immediately to 
create jhe illusion of a solid head, 


White et i Burnt ‘Umber! 

Cadinfom Orange } White, {is 

‘Cerulean (Blue. |)! \ Yipes Niridion! Green !.! 
aN 


Yellow Ochre White Burnt: Sienna 
White Yellow | Ochre White 
Cadmium Red t ‘Alizarin. Crimson Cerulean Blue 


Stage 2.'Next we turn our altention to ihe color in the halftones, These. halftone 
reas, must be studied very ¢arefully. Their subtle color is no} obviously warm or 
cool, but rather neutral, since the tones form the transition between the worm 
lights and cool shadows, However, you cannot create halftones by simply brushing, 
lights into darks. They are colored grays that call for close observation, Nole how. 
nevtrol even the strongest flash colors are compared to the scarf, 

With the loy-in completed you, can compare and adjust any colors that do not 
relate properly. 


‘admlum; Orange 

Viridian-Green 
{iCérutean 'Blue | 
rH t 


SONU Cenileah Blue 
fe White 
‘ lAlizatin’ Crimson 
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Yellow Ochre ‘Cadmium. Red Alizarin Crimson 
‘Alizarin Crimson White White 
White Cerglean Blue Cadmium Red 


Cerulean Blue 


Stage 3. To complete the! portrait there are no radical changes in the final stage, 
ust refinements, For example, the background is, made ¢ooler, and cool reflected 
lighis greiadded around) the eyes and nose. We add highlights aleng the top. of 
the hair, ‘on the! lower lip, and scarf. Notice that the lightest part of the face 
is much darker, than pure white, paint. It seems light only because of the dark 
fones around) tt, 
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This entire picture was painted 
in black and white tones. 


In this one only two colors were 
used. They are brown and blue, 
plus white, 


Limited palette 


One of the easiest ways to learn how to control 
color is through the use of a limited palette. This 
palette usually consists of two or three colors, plus 
black and white, as opposed to a fuller palette. In 
addition to black and white, a limited palette might 
contain just Cerulean Blue and Yellow Ochre, 
which would give you a warm and a cool color. Or 
you might use yellow and green, or green and violet, 
or any other combination you wish. 

Because it requires considerable experience and 
practice to use a full palette of colors with the 
proper restraint, many students will find it helpful 
to see first what can be done with just two or three 
colors. If you restrict yourself to these few colors 
you will quickly learn how to achieve interest by 
simply using a variety of values and intensities. You 
will be surprised at the large range of color effects 
you can create by fully exploiting these two color 
dimensions. 4 

The pictures at the right demonstrate this point. ~ 
They also show us that color contributes far less to’, 
the success of a picture than drawing, design and 
value pattern. The first picture in black and white 
compares favorably with the colored ones below it. 

For many beginners such restraint as we show 
here is difficult. They want to use their reds, yellows 
and blues throughout the picture, and often at full 
strength. If you encounter this same problem, try 
a limited palette to improve your control of color. 


In this painting there are three 
colors, brown, blue, and yellow, 
plus white. 


is a full color painting 
contains blue, yellow, 
brown, red, and white, 


